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BUSTER BROW# Jays— 

Say—if you ask your Ma to 
send me your dealer’s name 
and 25 cents for a sample 
pair of my stockings— 

Buster Brown Stockings for Boys and Girls 

Fast Black or Money Back and Their Ma’s Will Wear-Won t Tear 



I’LL TELL YOU WHAT I’LL DO — 

I’ll send you free for three months my Magazine — a peculiar magazine — different from any other you. 
ever saw. Lots of useful information — How to bring up a Father “by his Son”—“How to Make Baskets”— 
The Buster Brown Alphabet “maybe you won’t like this” — “A whole lot of new Stunts you never saw 
before”—and if you want to make money you can be Agent. Agents get a whole lot of good things — I got 
a lot of Crex Rugs,” with Tige and Me on ’em, to give to Agents—you can put these rugs alongside of your 
bed and if you get mad at us you can turn the rug over and then you can’t see us. If you don’t laugh when 
you read this Magazine you are no friend of mine, ’cause you are a crank — ’cause anybody that ain’t got 
the toothache has got to laugh. I am laughing now at the big sign my Pa is putting up — 


Over One Million pair of Buster Brown 
StocKings Have been sold to satisfied 
customers-over One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars Have been spent in advertising' 


All this in one year how about the next year ? This is all true, too, ’cause we make stockings for healthy 
boys and girls who play—you can’t keep quiet all the time unless you’re sick—and if you’re sick you won’t 
need any stockings anyhow. 

So many fellows have written me lists of Boys and Girls who wear my Stockings—so they can win the 
Acme Automobile—that I am nearly crazy writing to everybody to ask ’em if they wear ’em. Soon as I can 
count up I’ll tell you who won — ’cause this has got to be done right. 

When you write be sure and tell your dealer’s name—’cause Pa gets mad when you don’t. Say—did 
you read about Pa and Me going to New Orleans? It’s in the Magazine, and be sure and read about Bez and 
his Goat, it’s the next story. Write me a letter. 


Your friend, BUSTER BROWN, 346 Broadway, New York. 

If you live in Canada write me care of 
E. H. Walsh 6r Co., Toronto 


P. s — 


SAVE YOUR STOCKING COUPONS 
MY MAGAZINE WHAT THEY’RE 

r ■ - 


AND READ 
GOOD FOR 


B. B. 












ALBERT R. MANN 
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A CAMPAIGN OF SANITY 
FOR PURE FOODS 

|\IEXT month will begin a series of arti¬ 
cles that will bear a message of value 
to every member of The Delineator Family 
—one dealing with the purity of the food 
products that, brought to the table, affect 
for good or ill the life and health of us all. 
Much has been written of late about food 
adulteration, most of it, I regret to say, in 
a sensational way that is as alarming to 
the consumer as it is unjust to the honest 
manufacturer, and much of it also utterly 
untrustworthy. That adulteration is car¬ 
ried to an enormous extent is patent to 
every one who looks even superficially 
into the subject; how widespread it is has 
been revealed by the quiet and system¬ 
atic investigation we have carried on for 
several months. But there are degrees 
in adulteration as in everything else, and 
it is the purpose of these articles to point 
out to the housewife, in whose interest 
alone they have been prepared, what the 
chief adulterants are and how they affect 
the health and purse, and what “preserv¬ 
atives” are harmful and what harmless. 
Adulteration, too, is not all; at the first 
glance the necessity for cleanliness in 
handling our food seems far more serious. 

-o o 

The purity of food products is the de¬ 
mand of the hour, and an awakened 
public will insist on nothing less than a 
label on each article stating exactly its 
component parts, with a heavy penalty 
fcr falsification. The Pure Food bill was 
again killed in the last Congress, but every 
friend of honest legislation will demand its 
passage in the next. And this is where 
you, too, you members of the Family, 
can do your part, you that are members 
of clubs and you that are heads of house¬ 
holds, by concerted action among your¬ 
selves, and by stimulating your fathers, 


husbands and brothers, bring pressure on 
your political representatives that cannot 
be ignored. It is a subject of such vital 
interest to you that you should enter into 
it heart and soul. 

o <o 

You can help, too, by writing to me 
personally about any of your own or your 
friends’ experiences along this line, as in a 
campaign of this kind we cannot have too 
much of the real knowledge which comes 
from experience. 

The importance of this work and the 
discussion it is bound to provoke cannot 
be overestimated, and 1 hope that every 
member of The Delineator Family will 
take a proper interest in the articles, read 
them as carefully as they deserve, as being 
vital to the health of every one of us, and 
act on the suggestions made to force the 
remedy. 

The writer of the series is Mrs. Mary 
Hinman Abel, whose work in various 
branches of domestic science has made 
her widely known as an authority on such 
matters. Every statement made has been 
carefully considered in all its bearings, 
and we are content to let the facts, as 
facts, stand for themselves. 

<=> <o 

MONEY-MAKING FOR WOMEN 

IN the letters which have come to me 
from members of The Delineator 
Family from time to time, there have been 
several interesting accounts of unusual 
ways of earning money which have been 
devised by some of our women readers. 
They have come from very different 
classes — the woman in the city home as 
well as the woman on the farm and her 
sister in the far-away mining camp. 

Some of the suggestions have been so 
practical that I think a great many mem¬ 



bers of the Family would like to profit by 
them. 

For that reason The Delineator wants 
articles about the newest and the most 
universally possible ways by which women 
may add to their pocket money—based 
on their own actual experiences. 

<=> <o 

THE DELINEATOR WILL PAY 

for such of these articles as are accepted 
$1 0 each, the length not to exceed 500 
words—the shorter the better. 

Any one may send in her experiences 
—the children as well as the grown-ups. 
The men in the family are not barred, 
provided their plan is one that can be 
adopted by the home woman. Prefer¬ 
ence will be given to plans that have been 
proven by actual experience. 

The articles must not contain more than 
five hundred words and must be written 
plainly, using one side of the paper only. 

All correspondence pertaining to this 
contest should be addressed to “ Money- 
Makers’ Department, in care of The 
Delineator, New York.” 

Such letters as we have already re¬ 
ceived bearing on this subject will not be 
considered, but the writers of them may 
tell us over again if they desire to submit 
their plans for publication. 

Such of the plans as are accepted will 
be published in this magazine, so that all 
members of the Family who wish to try 
them may have the opportunity. 

In order to make quite clear the sort 
of money-making plans we want to hear 
about, I quote the following from memory : 

One young woman with a camera took 
snap-shots of children at play in the parks 
— obtaining their addresses from the 
nurses in charge, she would call upon the 
parents with six finished photographs, 
offering them at $2. 

A woman in a suburban town with a 
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mighty reputation locally as a cake-maker, 
journeyed to the city one day with sam¬ 
ples of her dainties, and secured part of 
the window space in the leading confec¬ 
tioner’s shop. She has since written us 
that the business built up from such a small 
beginning has necessitated her renting a 
shop of her own, where each morning is 
delivered from her suburban home a fresh 
supply of cakes and pies that are bought, 
in many instances, before they are baked. 

Still another — and this time, oddly 
enough, a flat-dweller in a large city 
utilizes her windows and a portion of the 
roof for growing flower seeds and bulbs, 
which bring her in quite a comfortable 
addition to her income. 

There are scores of ways for money¬ 
making which are possible to the women 
members of The Delineator Family, no 
matter where they live. 

What do you think of our adding a 
department to your magazine for the ex¬ 
change of money-making ideas? 

If you would like it and will tell us so, 
I think we can find the space. 

All plans submitted must be received at 
this office not later than September 1 st. 
The list of accepted manuscripts will be 
published in the November Delineator. 


<» <=> 


NOTHING BUT FASHIONS? 


L-JERE is an extract from a letter re- 
A 1 ceived from a new member > of 
The Delineator Family: 


“ I want to tell you how much I enjoy 
The Delineator—every part of it. You 
did well to appoint an agent here, for 
many, like myself ', thought it contained 
nothing but fashions, and we depended 
on our dressmakers to supply them.” 


We of The Delineator Family are too 
apt to think that nearly everybody knows 
what The Delineator is—at least in 
a general way. 

“ Many, like myself, thought it con¬ 
tained nothing but fashions.” Perhaps 
that is the penalty we pay for being so 
pre-eminently the fashion authority of this 
country ; but it does seem a little unfor¬ 
tunate, with all our practical household 
departments and our literary pages, that 
even one woman in America should think 
that THE DELINEATOR “contained noth¬ 
ing but fashions.” 


When you talk of your magazine to 
your friends who are not acquainted with 
it, what do you tell them about it? 

<=> o 

RANDOM NOTES 

I WOULD have every reader of THE 
* DELINEATOR enjoy with me the new 
serial, “At Spinster Farm,” which begins 
in this number. We who dwell in towns 
need to be reminded now and then that 
there is a better, healthier, happier life than 
any that is bounded by paved streets and 
brick walls. The freedom of the hills and 
the sanity of country living are a call that is 
too often unheeded by those who are im¬ 
mersed in the activities of city life. The 
Spinster was one of these, but she came 
to see the error of her ways and to know 
the peace and happiness of the country¬ 
side. Her story is an interesting one and 
her pen vivid in description, and Peggy, 
whose camera caught the beauty of woods 
and fields so that they could be pictured 
here, is a character that will charm any 
one who reads this delightful narrative. 

<C3- <=> 

“ The Lucky-Piece,” as it proceeds, 
grows absorbingly interesting. In the 
present chapters an element of mystery is 
developed that is really the motive of the 
story and will remain dominant to the end. 
It is almost too late to begin it now, but I 
think I can safely say that no one who 
read the early chapters will miss a line 
from now on until the last word is reached. 

-o> <=> 

Cyrus Townsend Brady’s story, “ The 
Boy and the Man,” on another page, is 
one that has historical truth, and at the 
same time real sentiment and human inter¬ 
est. The other story in this number, 
“ The Troubadour,” by Lynn Roby 
Meekins, is humorous and has an out-of- 
the-ordinary touch. It is not easy to get 
good stories, like these — stories that are 
worthy a place in your magazine. We 
believe that women like something else 
than silly sentimentalism and romantic non¬ 
sense. We try to get you stories that have 
originality and literary value. And we 
pay for them, by the way, as much as 
any other magazine. 


I don’t want our readers to be misled 
by the title of the delightfully interesting 
series of papers being contributed by N. 
Hudson Moore. These articles, the pres¬ 
ent one of which is on “ Old Time¬ 
pieces,” are not for collectors alone. 
They contain a great deal of informa¬ 
tion that ought to be general and ought 
not to be missed by any one. “ English 
Pottery and Porcelain,” which is the topic 
next month, comes home to every house¬ 
holder. 

<^> <o 

For some time it has been clear to me 
that the columns conducted by Mrs. Theo¬ 
dore W. Birney are one of the features 
of greatest value to mothers that we have 
ever undertaken. This department is a 
sort of clearing-house for ideas in child 
training, and so much good has been done 
through it in individual cases that have 
come to my notice that I am happy in¬ 
deed to think our magazine can be of 
such direct benefit. As great as has been 
the response already to Mrs. Birney’s ap¬ 
peal, I hope that no mother who can say 
a word of counsel or encouragement to 
her sisters will hesitate to write to her. 

-o <o 

Mothers and all who have the care of 
children will find interest also in Dr. Mur¬ 
ray’s papers on “The Rights of the 
Child.” The discussion of feeding, in 
this number, should have the most careful 
reading, for a child’s health depends, more 
than anything else, upon the character of 
its food. It is worth noting that the 
table for artificial feeding was compiled 
from many books of authority and veri¬ 
fied to the minutest detail, so that it may 
be accepted with entire assurance as to 
its correctness. Next month’s paper will 
be on the child in the nursery. 

-o> <o 

I wish to mention, by the way, for the 
benefit of those of you who do not know 
of it, that “The Fountain of Youth,” 
which appeared in THE DELINEATOR 
last year, may now be had in book form 
of the F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 
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Figure 1. 


The Right Way. 


Figure 2. 


Figure 3. 


The Wrong Way. 


Figure 4. 


The Only Correct Way of Taking the Bust Measure 


T HERE is a marked difference between the method fol¬ 
lowed by The Butterick Publishing Company, Limited, 
and less scientific methods sometimes pursued, in taking 
the bust measure for bodice and other body patterns. Our 
method corresponds with what we have established by 
actual test as the true basis for proportionate meas¬ 
urements of the human form. It is not only in harmony 
with such a basis and such measurements, but pat¬ 
terns developed thereby require fewer modifications in 
making garments by them than do patterns developed by 
other systems of taking the bust measure. In accurate 
scientific language, our measurement involves “measure¬ 
ment about the chest,’’ and not about the “fulness” or 
“break” of the bust. The Butterick method calls for 
the passing of the tape measure across the back, well 
up toward the shoulders, and drawing it snugly, but 
not too closely, up under the arms and across the chest, 
just above the fulness of the bust. For a proportionate 
or normally formed woman of medium size, say five feet 
five inches in height, the tape measure, passed about the 
body by this method, is about inches below the collar 
seam at the middle of the back, if the back of the body 
measures about 15*4 inches from the collar seam or socket 
bone to the waist-line. In front, the location of the tape 
measure is about 5*4 inches below the collar seam or neck, 
if the woman measures about 16 inches from the collar 
seam in front to the waist-line. Figures 1 and 2 show 
the Butterick method of arranging the tape as described. 
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Back 


Side-Back 


U nder-A rm 
Gore 


Purpose op Outlets. —Here are shown the back, side- 
back, under-arm gore, front and two sleeve-portions of a 
Butterick waist-lining pattern, on which the allowance for 
seams is three-eighths of an inch, except where circular per¬ 
forations run along an edge to indicate that an outlet is al¬ 
lowed. By “outlet” is meant material allowed additional 
to the “ three-eighth-inch seam allowance.” These mar¬ 
ginal perforations also show where seams should be basted 
for trying-on purposes. When there are deviations in 


While our method gives a scientific basis by which pat¬ 
terns can be graded proportionately in the various sizes, 
the way shown in figures 3 and 4, where the tape 
measure is drawn across the back about 8*4 inches 
below the neck seam and around the fulness of the bust 
about 9*4 inches below the neck seam, gives a funda¬ 
mentally erroneous basis for proportioning patterns. For 
instance, with women whose measurements correspond 
exactly across the back, over the upper part of the 
bust, along the shoulder from the neck to the arm-hole, 
and elsewhere, the bust measure, as thus taken over the 
fulness of the bust, will frequently vary quite a number 
of inches. Measures thus taken often call for different sizes 
of patterns, though the other proportions of body in these 
women are practically identical. No such differences are 
possible with our system. All women, whose other body 
measures correspond, yet whose measures over the fulness 
of the bust vary, should get the same size of our pattern, 
and very rightly so. A bust measure taken by our method is 
a “controlling measure,” which indicates what the other 
body measures should be on a proportionate figure. A 
measure taken over an exceptional development or want 
of development in bust fulness is of no utility whatever in 
determining what the other body measures should be. 
Differences in dimensions about the fulness of the bust are 
overcome in Butterick patterns partly by the shaping and 
partly by the “ outlets ” that are provided. 





Under Portion 
of Sleeve 


Upper Portion 
of Sleeve 


the form from regular proportions, material should be 
taken up or let out at the basted outlet edges to secure a 
perfect fit. In patterns for all body garments, as in this 
waist-lining pattern, outlets are usually allowed along 
under-arm edges, shoulder edges, back edges of sleeve por¬ 
tions and corresponding edges of other portions. This is 
not waste of material , but a desirable precaution. 

The diagram of the front also shows where the darts are 
to be made, perforations indicating their locations. 
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Use Ivory Soap five or six times a 
day, with lukewarm water, drying the 
face by patting (not rubbing) it with a 
very soft towel, and your complexion 
will be clearer and cleaner and healthier 
than that of women and girls who rely 
on lotions and “ beautifiers.” 

The explanation is simply this : 
Ivory Soap, being made of pure veg¬ 


etable oils, keeps the pores of the skin 
clear, enabling them to do the work 
Nature intends them to do—throw 
off the impurities of the body. 

If the pores become clogged (and 
they surely will it you use preparations 
containing harmful chemicals) you will 
have to get a new complexion. I he 
one you have will not last long. 



Ivory Soap— 99 4 /ioo Per Cent Pure 

To Remove Freckles and Tan: —Shave down a 6-oz. cake of Ivory Soap, add enough 
water to dissolve it; set on back of stove. When thoroughly melted, remove from fire ; add the 
juice of one lemon ; beat hard for a few moments and pour into moulds to harden. Use as you 
=dS^^®^^^would a cake of toilet soap. The preparation is harmless, and will remove tan and freckles, 


Tkd^making the skin white and smooth as satin. 
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By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


Mrs. Helen Berkeley-Loyd writes for THE DELINEATOR exclusively, and 
the fashion drawings of Anna Burnham Westermann appear in this magazine 
only. Address all correspondence regarding the “ Fashions in New York” 
to “ Helen Berkeley-Loyd, in care of THE DELINEATOR, New York” 



A UGUST is the month for garden fetes, and the gowns 
to be worn at these delightful functions are elegant 
in the extreme. Costumes of lingerie and of chiffon 
cloth predominate, and many of the imported models are 
of black lace over a white foundation. Correctness of 
line in these beautiful dresses is quite as important as the 
material and trim¬ 
ming. I cannot 
impress this fact 
too strongly upon 
my readers. 

At present the 
lines of the fash¬ 
ionable gown are 
unusually artistic, 
giving full value to 
the graceful curves 
of the figure. All 
skirts fit closely 
about the hips and 
show the rippling 
fulness below. 

As I predicted, 
the circular skirt 
is rapidly gaining 
ground. Its front 
and back seams 
secure the desir¬ 
able sheath effect, 
and slender panels 
of lace or open em¬ 
broidery are laid 
over them, the 
material beneath 
being cut away. 

The sun-ray skirt 
is the best model 
for thin and sup¬ 
ple materials. Its 
lines flow grace¬ 
fully from half-inch 
plaits at the belt 
into swirling ful¬ 
ness at the foot 
now so essential. 

This skirt is easily 
modified by the in¬ 
troduction of a 
panelled front that 
is carried upward 
in princess effect 
to the bust, where 
it opens out into 
bretelles that cross 


'■ 1 \ V N - 


the shoulders. This panel may be of lace; it may show 
insertions of lace, or it may be embroidered with scat¬ 
tered flowers or in vine effect. 

Lace dresses are combined with fine net or chiffon laid 
in knife plaits and ruched along the lower edge. Fans of 
it are inserted along the seams, hiding them completely, 


1—THE QUAINT LINES OF THE “EMPIRE DRESS” ARE SINGULARLY BECOMING TO THE YOUTHFUL 

FIGURE. 2 AND 4 THE SIMPLE LINES OF THE NEW MATINEES LEND THEMSELVES VERY READILY TO 

HOME CONSTRUCTION. 3—THE NEWEST TEA-GOWN IS VERY FULL AND SHOWS A RIPPLING FLOUNCE. 
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The open throat is advisable, since it admits of the use of 
tuckers more or less dressy, as the occasion may demand. 

The becoming Russian styles for little girls remain the 
best choice. A pretty suit on these lines is of dark-blue- 
and-white check, cut U-shaped at the throat and showing 
a removable tucker of scarlet cloth braided in black 
soutache. Cuffs to match, turned back against the sleeves, 
are basted into place so that others of lace or open em¬ 
broidery may be substituted. 

The lingerie coats that served the little girls and boys 
all Summer will answer for early Autumn if supplied with 
a lining of pink or of light-blue albatross. The lining is 
made on the same lines as the coat and is finished along the 
edges with white silk-embroidered scollops. 

Frocks for little folks show revers and frills finished 


an idea not to be undervalued when black lace is laid 
over white. 

The hats and parasols to be worn at garden parties are 
correct so long as they harmonize with the costume on 
general lines, but they reach the height of elegance when 
they correspond exactly in material and in decoration. 

The practical value of making frills of petticoats remov¬ 
able has frequently been touched upon in these columns. 

The latest development is a detachable flounce made in 
colored silk and buttoned on beneath the sheer skirt 
flounce. 

The summer tea-gown must be daintiness itself whether 
it be of simple dimity cut in round length for comfort or 
of exquisite lingerie. The newest tea-gown is very full 
and shows a rippling flounce frilled at the foot. Bands 
of soft Liberty ribbon, pinched in 
at intervals, make a pretty heading 
to the flounce. 

A new idea is the rainbow effect 
introduced at the foot of an all-white 
tea-gown. To obtain it, add a de¬ 
tachable flounce formed of three 
layers of chiffon or of mousseline of 
different colors. Equally charming 
is the result when the detachable 
flounce is of plaited white net edged 
with three or four tiny ruchings each 
of a different tone of pink, or yellow 
or violet. The effect is as of an en¬ 
circling wreath of flower petals. 

The simpler tea-gowns and wrap¬ 
pers are of mercerized material, al¬ 
batross or challis. They are finished 
with embroidered scollops and a row 
of tiny dots or eyelets, similar to 
those that distinguish French under¬ 
wear. The embroidery is done in 
self-color or in white or black. 

The simple lines of the new mat- 
inbes are particularly graceful and 
lend themselves very readily to home 
construction. They may be made of 
tub material, of silk or silk mull, 
and of albatross for use on cool days. 

The quaint lines of the “ Empire 
Dress” are singularly becoming to 
the slender and youthful figure. 

They are best made with a detach¬ 
able tucker. At least one such gown 
should find a place in every bridal 
trousseau if only for fireside w r ear 
and strictly en famille. 

For travelling and for mountain 
wear the smartest materials are 
mohair and rajah silk. The most 
practical is a lustrous mohair checked 
in blue and green or in two tones of 
wood brown. 

The princess corsage skirt is par¬ 
ticularly becoming to young girls, 
and may well be selected for the early 

Autumn by the mother who is fitting out her daughter 
for school or college. This sort of suit needs little trim¬ 
ming. Its smartness rests in the correctness of its lines. 

Kilted skirts with removable girdles to which bretelles 
are attached are also correct for young girls. Two or 
three shirt-waists of varying degrees of dressiness should 
be supplied with this suit. 

Dresses for the younger girls are in simple shirt-waist, 
sailor or bretelle effects. Plaits are inserted in the seams 
to supply the fulness, which is fashionable for young 
people as well as their elders. They permit, also, of 
effective combination of plain and checked materials in 
one suit. A pretty little garment that will give much 
satisfaction is the apron with the skirt in one piece. 

The styles shown in this article can be developed by the patterns outlined on page 321 
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1 —IN SIMPLE BRETELLE EF¬ 
FECT. 2— KILTED SKIRTS 
WITH REMOVABLE GIRDLES 

AND BRETELLES. 3 -A 

PRETTY LITTLE GARMENT IS 
THE APRON WITH SKIRT IN 
ONE PIECE. 4— THE PRIN¬ 
CESS CORSAGE SKIRT IS 
EMBROIDERED SCOLLOPS. 


PARTICULARLY BECOMING. 5 -REVERS AND FRILLS FINISHED WITH 

6—RUSSIAN STYLES FOR LITTLE GIRLS REMAIN THE BEST CHOICE. 


or in self-colored silk. A simple line of embroidery is 
effective, and fond hands find it pleasant porch work. 

Ribbon rosettes, wings and plumes in the new shade 
of blue dress even a simple hat most effectively. 

Another pastime for August days is embroidering a 
crown for a Winter hat. A circle or a square of heavy 
silk or of chiffon velvet, twenty-two inches across, is 
scolloped along the edge and embroidered with buds and 
flowers scattered over its surface. Raised satin stitch is 
used, and nature’s coloring is followed. 
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M. La Fontaine, who is one of the best-known dress critics in Paris, will contribute 
to THE DELINE A TOR exclusively, illustrating his letters with his own sketches. 


PARIS 

© 


F OR an important part of the population August is a 
month of rest and of enjoyment in the country, by 
the seashore or on the mountains, and in none of 
these places is Fashion neglected. 

Simple linen gowns, with incrustations of lace or trim¬ 
mings of eyelet embroidery, are among the favorite styles, 
and the materials are generally finer than those approved 
last year. When a soft effect is desired, Panama, eta- 
mines and similar cloths, in which the threads are loosely 
woven with narrow 
transparent effects, 
afford a great variety. 

These materials have 
been exceptionally 
successful in the small 
checkered white and 
gray voiles, with a silk 
lining of a gay color. 

The leading color 
among the Summer 
gowns is white, in va¬ 
rious shades—pure 
white or chalk, sand, 
twine, and so forth; 
then comes blue, in 
numerous gradations, 
from the palest flax 
flowers to the bright 
bluebell. Pale pink 
is in great favor and 
always gives a refined 
aspect to any dress. 

A long range of pink 
tints is shown, from 
pale salmon, through 
the color of rosy ham, 
to that of a crushed 
raspberry. A new 
shade is celery, a 
pale, yellowish green. 

A daring color, and 
with the special qual¬ 
ity of being very be¬ 
coming if becoming at 
all, is emerald green. 

It promises to have a 
wide vogue, but sal¬ 
low women are re¬ 
spectfully advised to 
give it a wide berth. 

A striking voile 
gown of the tint of cut 
strawberries showed 
a gathered skirt trim¬ 
med with semi-circles 
of voile, with pin 
tucks radiating from 
their centres, and 
edged with a fine and 
narrow knife plaiting 
of soft ribbon. The 
slightly bloused bod¬ 
ice showed the same 
semi-circles applied in 
bolero outline. Three 
rows of the plaited 
ribbon were set upon 


a fichu-shaped collar that opened above a collar and chem¬ 
isette of dainty lingerie. From the throat fell pretty tie 
ends of English embroidery and Valenciennes lace. The 
sleeves, puffed at the shoulder, ended at the elbow in a 
band trimmed with three rows of the plaited ribbon. 
From this band drooped a little ruffle of fine net trimmed 
with tiny frills of Valenciennes lace. 

The tendency of colorings is toward neutral shades. A 
few obtrusive colors are accepted to a limited extent on 

account of their novelty, but 
toned-down shades are pre¬ 
ferred. 

The general keynote of the 
season’s dresses is: clear, pale 
colors, simple shapes and soft, 
wide, undulating skirts. 

Masterpieces of needlework 
are produced in the shape of 
fine cambric and muslin 
blouses, trimmed with incrus¬ 
tations of Valenciennes and 
other laces, and quantities of 
tiny ruffles of Valenciennes are 
used to encircle the incrusta¬ 
tions and the sleeves in num¬ 
erous rows. Dresses made en¬ 
tirely of lace, or showing very 
prominent incrustations in 
cloth or linen, are worn more 
than ever. Irish lace is the 
most solid, the most normal 
kind for this class of models, 
but it is expensive and only 
accessible to the few. Valen¬ 
ciennes and even m alines are 
also in favor. Nothing could 
be more dainty than a gown 
of mauve muslin entirely cov¬ 
ered by a drapery of white 
Valenciennes with effective 
ornaments in Irish lace to 
outline the bodice and front 
panels. 

The practice of combining 
laces of various origins was 
started last year. Some artists 
considered it a mistake, but 
general approval has insured 
its success for this season. 
Effective, thick flowers in Irish 
lace on a background of Val¬ 
enciennes produce a very pleas¬ 
ant and varied impression. 
Eyelet embroidery of a some¬ 
what elaborate pattern can also 
be matched with lace, 
and one of the most 
graceful creations of 
the season is a lace 
princess gown having 
toward the lower edge 
a broad incrustation 
of muslin, on which 
blue roses were paint¬ 
ed by hand. 

It may be men¬ 
tioned now that hand- 



'IHE LOWER EDGE OF THE SKIRT IS EMBROIDERED WITH 
SPANGLES OF SILVER AND MOTHER OF PEARL, AND A SIM¬ 
ILAR TRIMMING APPEARS ON THE FRONT OF THE CORSAGE. 
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painted trimmings are going to be popular on evening 
dresses and cloaks during the Autumn season. Another 
important indication is the return to favor of the princess 
dress. 

(here can be no doubt that the tendency.of the current 
fashions is to enchance the beauty of the waist-line. This 
brings us back to 
more close-fitting 
busts and hips 
and to wider 
skirts. But, al¬ 
though the ten¬ 
dency to use stif¬ 
fening materials 
in the lower part 
of the skirts, even 
in the basques of 
jackets, is gen¬ 
eral, there is no 
indication as yet 
of anything like 
the crinoline, and 
only outsiders, 
who have no con¬ 
tact with Fash- 
ion’s circles, can 
think of its early 
revival. 

The new mod¬ 
els are inspired 
by the fashions 
of the last half 
of the eighteenth 
c e n t u r y—t h e 
Louis XVI. pe¬ 
riod with long 
waists, made of 
soft materials 
and patterned 
trimmings. The 
broadening skirts 
and broad lace 
collars recall 
sometimes the 
simple and dig¬ 
nified s t yles of 
the time of Louis 
XIII.; the pre¬ 
vailing use of 
short puffed 


OF TULLE POINT d’eSPRIT TRIMMED WITH TINY GARLANDS OF SLIGHTLY SHIRRED VALENCIENNES 
A FEW MOTIFS OF COLORED EMBROIDERY ON WHITE SILK GIVE A FANCIFUL TOUCH. 


sleeves, with a bracelet around the elbow and a frill of 
lace over the'' top of the forearm, indicate that sloping 
shoulders are no more in favor. 

Among hats, the most popular model is the small plateau 
boldly tilted over the face and profusely trimmed under 
the brim with choux of tulle and velvet bows, and adorned 
on top with beautiful natural appearing flowers. The 
recent fashion of bold coiffures and audaciously tilted 
hats cleared the way toward the acceptance of hats with 
larger crowns, and some interesting models are seen with 
crowns four, even six, inches high. They are not stiff and 
regular, but made of horsehair or mixed straw and bril¬ 


liant fibre, and are completed with heavy bunches of 
black ostrich feathers and comparatively small upturned 
brims. 

A new attempt has been made to launch lace veils; 
broad, low toques, adapting themselves entirely to the 
large coiffures, are covered by a drapery behind, which 
has the aspect of an elaborate jabot. 
This is the approved style of wearing 
lace veils, and it is especially calculated 
to show a beautiful piece of lace to ad¬ 
vantage. Dyed lace, in shades to match 
the dress or the hat, and black veils arc 
most appreciated. 

I shall now describe a few recent 
models of some of the leading Parisian 
makers, which will show the tendencies 
of the present season and the elegant 
effects which can be obtained by com¬ 
paratively simple materials and shapes. 

The first figure which we illustrate is 
an exquisite evening dress by Paquin. 
It is made of white chiffon, which falls 
in broad folds. The lower edge of the 
skirt is embroidered with spangles of sil¬ 
ver and mother of pearl, and a similar 
trimming appears on the front of the 
corsage. This is hemmed on both sides 
by two narrow silver galons, attached 
to the decollete line by two bunches of 
roses, which are also repeated on the 
bracelets that gather the sleeves above 
the lace ruffle. The girdle is of white 
or pale-blue satin. This model is a 
type of those simple and yet very ele¬ 
gant models created by the leading 
Paris houses. 

Another noteworthy creation is one 
of M. Chernit, late Raudnitz & Co. It 
is made of pale-blue taffeta and shows 
a corselet which continues over the skirt 
in the shape of a tablier. A tiny ruche 
is the only trimming on the lower part 
of the skirt; it is also repeated around 
the bretelles which support the skirt 
and belt. The main bodice is of white 
chiffon with small volants edged with 
silver embroidery. The puffed sleeve is 
trimmed with the same narrow frills, 
among which a bow of blue silk recalls 
the principal color. 

Here are a few unseen creations which 
were made for some of the leading ac¬ 
tresses of VAth4n.ee, but at the last re¬ 
hearsal it was decided to stop the pro¬ 
duction, and the toilettes remained un¬ 
published. 

A simple walking dress by Doeillet is 
made of reseda cloth, and owes its dis¬ 
tinctiveness to a new process of sun-ray 
plaiting which introduces plain, flat 
panels between plaited points. A collar 
of orange cloth with an old Valenciennes 
collar gives the whole a point of origin¬ 
ality. A fine black braid is applied on 
the sides of the corsage. The cuffs are edged by an orange 
strap and black braid. 

An evening dress by the same maker is of white net, 
with blue velvet baby ribbon and pink roses and some 
foliage. The garland of pink roses and blue ribbons is re¬ 
peated on the bodice and around the light, fluffy sleeves. 

The illustration on this page shows another creation of 
Doeillet’s, made of tulle point d’esprit trimmed with tiny 
garlands of slightly shirred Valenciennes; within the small 
circles described on the breast by these garlands a few 
motifs of colored embroidery on white silk give a fanciful 
touch to the graceful whole. 
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MIDSUMMER DRESS FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SMART STYLES IN FOOTWEAR, FANCY STOCKINGS IN SILK AND LISLE, 

AND GLOVES FOR STREET AND EVENING WEAR 


P ERHAPS the most useful frock for mid-season wear 
is that made of linen. Never has there been such 
variety of weaves, colors and designs of this material; 
the modes, too, of the linen gown are many, and anything 
from the smart redingote in half or three-quarter length 
to the jaunty Eton type with its elaborate embroidery or 
braid trimming is good style. There is any number of 
half-length and hip-length coats, blouses, boleros, Etons 
and even little cape models, any one of which is charm¬ 
ingly adapted to these beautiful linens. The skirts of 
linen walking dresses are decidedly short, usually of instep 
length. The combination of white with a color suggests 
many attractive possibilities, and especially is this true of 
the youthful modes. The excellent laundering quality of 
white linen, white pique and white duck has made them 
thoroughly popular, and every perfectly appointed Sum¬ 
mer outfit includes one or more costumes made from these 
practical materials. 

A particularly modish linen costume is in a China-blue 
shade dotted with black. The ornamentation consists 
of bias stitched bands and hand-painted buttons, the 
colors harmonizing with the material. 'The short belted-in 
jacket opens over a white linen waistcoat, and the half- 
length sleeves have short under-sleeves of sheer white 
linen frilled at the edge. A black satin tie having long 
ends accompanied this smart frock. 

Admirably adapted to midsummer wear are the new 
Aveaves of pongee and other Oriental silks, and the gowns 
and AA'raps fashioned of them are not only attractive, 
but possess the inestimable quality of serviceability. In 


white and also in pale delicate shades these silks make 
lovely afternoon frocks, while in the natural color and in 
the dark blues and browns, and also in black, the most 
useful garments of the Summer outfit are produced. 
The heavy, coarse weaves—Durbar, rajah and Burling- 
ham—are novelties that are in high favor for both dresses 
and wraps. They are procurable in beautiful colorings, 
representing the season’s favorite soft light broAvns, buffs, 
greens and blues. 

India and China silks are not only seen in plain colors 
but in dainty checks and stripes as well; willow-green 
and white, brown and white, and buff and white are the 
choicest samples. These soft, inexpensive silks make 
dainty semi-dress frocks, and a point in their favor is that 
they may be successfully “ tubbed,” Avhen simply made. 
Cool, serviceable shirt-waists are another possibility of 
these thin silks. 

The walking costume of taffeta remains in high vogue. 
The plain colors are best liked, while for the shirt-waist 
toilette shot effects and checks are preferred, and in 
these there is great variety. The brown and blue mix¬ 
tures — both colors in soft, pale shades — are greatly in 
evidence and are charming, though sufficiently dark to be 
serviceable. 

In gauzy mixtures of silk and cotton, which come under 
the names of chiffon mull, chiffon swiss, chiffon or¬ 
gandy, chiffon veiling and the like, there is a limitless 
choice of lace stripes, cords, embroidered dots, disks and 
rings and flowered and figured surfaces. Many of these 
fine, soft fabrics are double width and are by no means 
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expensive. In the hands of a clever modiste their possi¬ 
bilities are limitless. 

The muslin frock has many variations, and the mid¬ 
summer wardrobe is not complete without one or more of 
them. While white and delicate pastel shades are in 
highest favor, the muslins are not all light in tone. Dark 
grounds are seen, sprinkled with woven pompadour pat¬ 
terns of various colors, and among the novelties are the 
fashionable faded or “dead” shades. 

A lovely muslin gown in the new plum shade has gar¬ 
lands of pink and green pompadour roses over it, and the 
effect is distinctly artistic. Valenciennes lace insertion, 
medallions and edging provide the trimming, which is 
original and pleasing. The chemisette of hand-embroid¬ 
ered fine linen is finished with fancy enamel buttons in 
which are reproduced the colors shown in the muslin. 
The new blues, cool greens, rose or strawberry tints are 
all charming in embroidered muslins. 

A pretty fancy of the season is the use of flowered mus¬ 
lins or silks for foundations for sheer plain color fabrics. 
Plaids and checks are similarly used, but preferably under 
thin woollens. Plain organdy in white or a delicate color 
made over a brightly flowered foundation and trimmed 
with lace and eyelet-embroidery insets suggests a gown 
for any Summer fete. 

After all, there is nothing prettier for midsummer wear 
than all-white lingerie stuffs. The lingerie frock that is 
practical, that will stand tubbing, is much to be desired, for 
white that is not immaculate is bereft of its charms. Fine 
handkerchief linen, batiste, and mull are used for dressy 
frocks of this type, while lawn, dimity and organdy may 
be simply fashioned for semi-formal wear. The skirts of 
sheer material are all full, the fulness around the hips being 
held in tucks or plaits rather than shirring or cording. 

Trimming running in vertical lines is the preferred 
mode of adjustment on the skirt of wash fabrics. It 
sometimes follows the seams or runs the full length of the 


skirt, the intervening widths being tucked at the hips. 
At the bottom of these tub frocks castellated effects, both 
in embroidery and lace, are seen. 

The most striking innovation in the trimming world 
is the touch of black on light costumes. Revers or knots 
of black taffeta or satin give tone to. pale-colored fabrics 
such as voile, eolienne and chiffon cloth, while little bows 
of black velvet, sometimes having a tiny jeweled buckle 
or button in the centre, adorn the filmiest materials. 

Among the most attractive of the Summer garments 
is the frivolous little wrap in which the new materials 
and trimmings are reflected. There is a multiplicity of 
new features in this season’s modes, but it is owing to 
the details that success is achieved. Long, loose coats of 
linen, richly embroidered or lace trimmed, are very smart, 
and along the same lines are beautiful coats of lace and 
of embroidery. Closely fitted lace coats suggestive of 
Louis XV. have found favor with the ultra-fashionable. 
Irish crochet is the first favorite for these jaunty modes, 
though it is usually combined with a softer lace to obtain 
the essential fluffiness. Black Chantilly made up over 
either white or black offers another suggestion. Silk 
wraps vary from dainty little creations to long, loose coats, 
capable of protecting the Summer frock. Delicate-tinted 
shot effects as well as plain colors are used for these wraps, 
while the black taffeta coat retains its popularity among 
those of conservative tastes. 

As to neck and sleeve finishes for bodice and coat, the 
possibilities were never greater. Collars, cuffs, guimpes, 
chemisettes and belts are legion, and ingenious fingers may 
fashion pretty conceits and give them a distinctive touch 
by embroidery, for embroidery is as popular as ever. 
Handwork is seen on everything pertaining to the fash¬ 
ionable toilette, and one of the nicest touches given to a 
lingerie frock is found in hemstitched tucks arranged in 
clusters on the elbow sleeves and surplice fronts of the 
bodice. A chemisette and puff under-sleeves of real Val- 
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enciennes, set together by hand, form the only elaboration. 
The surplice bodice, one of the season’s favored modes, 
invites many effects. It may be shirred or plaited at the 
shoulder and bordered by a band of insertion, a narrow 
frill of lace or an embroidered band scolloped on the edges 
with tiny lace frills on both edges. 

The elbow sleeve is responsible for the revived lingerie 
under-sleeve, and a tucker or chemisette to match is usu¬ 
ally included, for nearly all of this season’s frocks are cut 
low at the neck and the bit of sheer white or soft lace is 
a becoming addition. 

Chemisettes and cuffs of plain lawn finely embroidered 
by hand in small floral sprays and garlands, buttonholed 
in little scollops around the edge of the collar and cuffs, 
and finished with frills of narrow Valenciennes, are par¬ 
ticularly attractive. Small medallions of embroidery inset 
by framing in narrow lace insertion offer another sugges¬ 
tion, and the woman of deft fingers can easily make them. 
There are all kinds of fichus and draped collars of fine 
lingerie stuffs trimmed with Valenciennes or hand-em¬ 
broidered. Some show deep points, some lie flat and 
broad on the shoulders; some are narrow, while others end 
at the bust. Another fancy of the moment is the fitted 
yoke with bertha to wear outside Summer blouses. These, 
too, are fashioned of sheerest lingerie goods. 

The new shoulder accessories in the way of scarfs, boas 
and stoles are more beautiful than ever and seemingly 
more popular. Feathers of all sorts are used for them 
— ostrich, coq, marabout and a variety of combinations. 
These dainty neck-pieces resemble in shape the fur ones 
of last Winter. Little shoulder throws are made of tulle to 
match the gown, and some lovely effects are seen when 
two or more shades of one color are associated. Hand¬ 
some scarfs are fashioned of old lace flouncing, lined with 
mousseline and edged with a deep plaiting of the same 
material. 

Belts and girdles are very important items of dress, 
and the smartest girdles show a harmonizing combina¬ 


tion of colors, or perhaps the blending of several shades 
of one color, five or six tones often being beautifully 
mingled. Embroidered linen belts of every variety are 
fashionable, and there are turnover collars and cuffs to 
match. Long gloves have again become popular, the short 
sleeves demanding them for the street. White and pale 
biscuit shades are chiefly seen, though the long black 
suede gloves are well liked. Gloves to match the exact 
shade of the frock are in high favor with those who appre¬ 
ciate perfect harmony in dress. All sorts of fancy gloves 
are shown. Embroidered tops and tops inset with lace 
are among the novelties, but the fastidious woman clings 
to the plain, well-fitting glove that is in keeping with her 
costume. 

The latest concession to the demand for embroidery is 
linen shoes heavily embroidered upon the toes. These 
novelties in footwear are extremely attractive; they are 
intended for wear with embroidered white hose and 
embroidered frocks. There are many other novelties that 
will appeal to those whose tastes follow vagaries of 
fashion. White kid in combination with patent leather 
or colored leather forms some of the new ties and pumps, 
while the suede tie or pump to match the color of the 
gown has much popularity. The all-patent leather or 
the tan leather pumps are worn with smart walking cos¬ 
tumes, though the low shoe, both button and laced, is 
always good style. Big-buckled low shoes with wide, 
high tongues, the buckle either of silver or black enamel, 
are worn by a few. They may be of patent leather, 
dull-finished, soft kid or suede. The high, heavy boot of 
tan leather with thick sole and low heel for outing is in¬ 
cluded in the Summer outfit, and those who indulge in 
equestrian sports will have the riding-boots of patent 
leather. 

Hosiery was never shown so attractive, and from the 
costly silk to the thinnest gauze lisle there is endless 
variety. An important feature is that the hose and shoe 
or slipper match in color. 
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THE SUMMER 

P ERHAPS the most typ¬ 
ical of the Summer mil¬ 
linery creations is the 
embroidered colored linen 
hat. It combines several of 
the season’s fancies—eyelet 
and colored embroideries, 
flowers of dull shades and 
old-fashioned ribbons. While 
these pretty hats belong to 
the lingerie class, they are 
made without the soft cur¬ 
tain frill. Embroidered 
plateaux are the foundation 
of this dainty mode, and, 
after white, blue of the deli¬ 
cate old-china shade is the 
favorite color. Old-rose, 
red, green and yellow are 
also popular. 

Picot-edged ribbons of 
ancient lineage and faded 
tones have come into their 
own again. While flowers 
have by no means been 
banished from millinery, 
they have given place to 
feathers to some extent, 
but only the softest, most 
luxuriant feathers are em¬ 
ployed ; as this is a most ex¬ 
travagant fancy, it is not 
likely to become popular. 
In many instances flowers 
trim the outside or top of 
the brim, and ostrich tips 
are arranged on the under 
brim. An example of this 
novel trimming is seen on 
a hat of dull-yellow straw. 


MILLINERY 

Tips to match the straw 
trim the under brim ef¬ 
fectively, and a distinct¬ 
ive note is achieved in 
the arrangement of pan¬ 
sies in different shades 
of mauve, violet and pur¬ 
ple brown mixed with 
green leaves on top of 
the brim. 

The most generally be¬ 
coming hat of the season 
is that made of horse¬ 
hair, fine and trans¬ 
parent. Black, white and 
colors are shown. The 
most attractive shapes 
are those fashioned from 
plateaux, the straw 
adapting itself readily to 
any of the whims of 
fashion. These plateau 
shapes have no crowns, 
but quantities of flowers 
lift them off the hair on 
one side or at the back, 
or possibly there is just 
a scarf drapery of silk 
carelessly wound around 
the crown, and a huge 
bird of paradise on the 
edge of the brim. 

Flat turban toques 
made in such a way that 
the crown and brim are in¬ 
distinguishable are fash¬ 
ionable, and a smart and 
useful example is made 
of navy-blue fancy straw. 
A large, full bow, partly 


MODISH STYLES IN HEAD- 
GEAR.— 1 . WHITE LEGHORN, PALE 
BLUE RIBBON AND FOLIAGE. 2. 
FANCY STRAW BRAID AND TULLE, 
TULLE DRAPERY AND OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. 3. BLACK SCRIM, BLACK 
VELVET RIBBON AND WHITE OS- 


TRICH TIPS. 4. WHITECHIP, RUCH- 
ING OF PINK TAFFETA, PEARL OR¬ 
NAMENTS. 5. WHITE MULL AND 
VALENCIENNES, SHADED PINK 
FLOWERS AND GREEN LEAVES. 
6. WHITE EYELET EMBROIDERY, 
SATIN TAFFETA RIBBON. 
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RIBBON AND GREEN FOLIAGE AND 
BERRIES. 4. FANCY ECRU STRAW, 
GOLDEN BROWN RIBBON. 5. CORD 
SHIRRED TAFFETA,TAFFETA RIB¬ 
BON AND FORGET-ME-NOTS. 6. 
WHITE LINGERIE HAT, LACE AND 
MULL, SOFT TAFFETA RIBBON. 


of loops of straw and 
partly of blue glace silk 
ribbon, rests against the 
upturned brim at one side, 
and folds of the ribbon are 
threaded through the brim 
and drawn out in little 
knots. The effect of se¬ 
vere simplicity make sthis 
toque very suitable for 
general wear, and the idea 
is capable of being carried 
out in many different col¬ 
ors. 

A generally becoming 
mode is the sailor, and its 
popularity does not di¬ 
minish. Both the straight 
and roll-brim styles are 
seen, and the manner of 
trimming is varied. The 
smartest examples, per¬ 
haps, are those that show 
the tip-tilted effect, and 
one of especially good style 
is of sax e-blue straw braid 
with picot-edged ribbon to 
match arranged around 
the crown and into a huge 
spreading bow at the back, 
where the brim flares. 
Three ostrich tips in the 
same soft shade of blue 
fall over the crown from 
the edge of the upturned 
brim at back, while a 
fourth tip hangs on the 
hair. This hat would be 
equally modish in all white 
or in black and white. 

A new rolling brim sailor 
is made of pale blue pine- 
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apple braid with Cuba 
braid on the edge of the 
brim and around the 
low, flat crown. Black 
velvet ribbon also en¬ 
circles the crown, and 
two black wings are 
placed at the left side 
of the front secured by 
rosettes of the Cuba 
braid. This model is es¬ 
pecially adapted for wear 
with tailored linen frocks, 
though it may accom¬ 
pany simple dresses of 
lawn, dimity and other 
Summer goods. 

The aigrette is an im¬ 
portant item in the trim¬ 
ming of modish head- 
gear. The newest aig¬ 
rettes are shorter, but 
are very full and fluffy. 

One of the daintiest 
hats of the season is 
made of narrow ruffles 
of yellow Valenciennes 
lace upon a horsehair pla¬ 
teau the color of gold. 
Tiny little green roses 
trail along the brim, and 
at the left side of the 
front, where the brim 
flares slightly, yellow 
ostrich tips and an ai¬ 
grette provide effective 
ornamentation. At the 
back, resting on a ban¬ 
deau and against the 
rolled-up brim, the small 
green roses are massed 
thickly. 


VARIED EFFECTS IN JUVENILE 
MILLINERY.— 1 . BONNET OF FINE 
LINEN, LACE EDGED, MULL STRINGS 
AND PALE PINK BLOSSOMS. 2. 
WHITE LEGHORN, PALE PINK RIB¬ 
BON AND OSTRICH PLUMES. 3. 
ECRU LEGHORN, PALE BLUE SATIN 
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LADIES’ COSTUMES 


Plaited and Tucked Costume 

this chic design are shown in 
lace, and in a combination of 



85 84—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist Costume — The shirt¬ 
waist costume represented below in silk mohair, showing an 
elaborate design in handwork, has a strong claim to admi¬ 
ration. Narrow tucks 
on the shoulder of the 
blouse front are stitched 
to yoke depth and allow 
becoming fulness over 
the bust, while those at 
the back extend to the 
waist-line at each side 
of the invisible closing. 
The blouse is shaped to 
extend to the neck, but 
it may be cut out to ac¬ 
commodate the yoke- 
tucker. A standing col¬ 
lar conceals the narrow 
band at the neck. The 
waist may be either 
eased or drawn down. 
Gathers adjust the 
sailor sleeves at the arm¬ 
hole, and tucks at the 
wrist are stitched for 
some distance. Body 
and sleeve linings are 
included. 

Nine gores were em¬ 
ployed for the skirt, and 
wide tucks at the side 
seams allow a becoming 
flare, the entire lower 
edge in themedium sizes 
measuring about five yards and one-fourth. The pattern 
provides for medium sweep, round or short round length, the 
last form, just clearing the floor, being a popular length. 

A simple development of blue linen with ornamentation 
of embroidery in white would produce a very effective frock. 

Pattern 8584 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust meas¬ 
ure. For the medium size it needs 14 yards of goods 27 
inches wide, or 8% yards 44 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 



Round Length. • Medium Sweep. Round Length. 

8580—Ladies’ Box-Plaited and Tucked Costume, in Medium Sweep or Round Length: consisting 
of a Blouse-Waist, with Chemisette and Full-Length or Shorter Draped Puff Sleeves, with 
or without the Lining or Fancy or Plain Bretelle-Suspenders; and a Five-Gored Skirt. 
(Sometimes called the Bretelle Dress.) 

> 

brown and tan Burlingham silk with lace. A fitted lining 
may be used in the waist, which is ornamented with tucks 
and box-plaits, and is cut out above the front closing to 
reveal a chemisette topped by a standing collar. Draped 
puff sleeves are used in full or shorter length, fine tucks or 
shirrings being introduced in the upper part. 

Tucks and box-plaits dispose of the fulness at the top 
of the skirt, which is made of five gores, and in the medium 
sizes the lower edge affords a 
measurement of about five yards 
and one-half. An inverted box- 
plait is made at the back and 
medium sweep and round lengths 
are allowed. Bretelle-suspenders, 
plain or shirred, afford a stylish 
finish, and may have shoulder 
caps. Bands connect them in 
front and they are attached to 
a plain or crush belt. 

The bretelle-suspenders are 
sometimes made of the waist ma¬ 
terial, but the skirt and sus¬ 
penders matching gives more the 
effect of an entire costume. Chal- 
lis, serge, cheviot, cashmere, fou¬ 
lard, lansdowne, cambric and lawn 
are suggested for the skirt and 
suspenders, and the waist might 
be of organdy, swiss, lawn, thin 
silk, point d’esprit or all-over 
lace. 

Pattern 8580 is in 7 sizes from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. For 
themedium size, it needs for skirt 
and suspenders, 1034 yards 27 
inches wide; for the waist, 2J4 
vards 44 inches wide, with % yard 
of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 



Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 
10, 15 and 20 Cents. 



Short Round Length. 


Round Length. 

8584—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist Costume, in Medium Sweep, Round or Short Round 
(Clearing) Length : consisting of a Shirt-Waist, Closed at the Back and Eased or 
Drawn Down, and in High Neck or in Open Neck, with Removable Yoke-Tucker, 
and with or without the Lining; and a Nine-Gored Skirt, with the Tucks 
Stitched to Any Desired Depth. 




















































BOX-PLAITS AND TUCKS APPEAR AS DECORATION ON 
THIS PRETTY COSTUME (No 8580; IN WHICH PALE-BLUE 
MESSALINE AND DOTTED SWISS ARE COMBINED. 


A GREEN RIBBON GIRDLE, AS DESCRIBED ON PAGE 878 IN 
THE MAY “DELINEATOR,” GIVES PLEASING CONTRAST TO 
THIS EMBROIDERED COSTUME OF PINK LINEN, No. 8584. 
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LADIES’ COSTUMES AND SHIRT-WAISTS 



1] 



Medium Sweep. 


Ro und Length 
8588—Ladies’ Tucked Costume, 


Round Length. 


8 5 8 8—La¬ 
dies’ Tucked 
Costume — An 

exceptionally 
attractive mode 

is here illustrated in blue silk etamine with silk and 
lace, and in myosotis-blue Burlingham combined with 
broderie anglaise. Medium sweep or round length may 
be given the skirt, six gores being used in shaping, and 
two tucks stitched to flounce depth are arranged at each 
side seam, those at the front and back being turned to 
form a double box-plait. The entire lower edge in the me¬ 
dium sizes measures about four yards and three-fourths. 

A high neck and standing collar or Dutch round outline 
is provided for the tucker, which may be attached perma¬ 
nently to the waist or be made removable as preferred. A 
band finishes the top of the bloused lower portion, which 
is tucked and fastens at the 
leftside. Full-length sleeves, 
consisting of puffs and close 
cuffs and with or without 
caps, may be employed, al¬ 
lowance being made for the 
caps to hang free or to be 
connected by a tab. Shorter 
sleeves are also provided for. 

A body lining is included, but 
is not always used. 

Pattern 8588 is in 7 sizes 
from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 
size, it. needs 5J4 yards of silk 
etamine 44 inches wide, with 
234 yards of silk 20 inches 
wide; or of one material, 11 3^2 
yards 27 inches wide will be 
required. In either instance, 

ITs yard of all-over lace 18 
inches wide will be needed. 

Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


8 5 6 0 — La¬ 
dies’ Shirt- 
Waist— Excep¬ 
tionally pretty 
effects are pos¬ 
sible in waists 
that are made 
with a yoke, 
and those in 
square form are 
generally be¬ 
coming. An 
excellent design 
i s illustrated 
below in white 
Habutai silk 
with all-over 
lace in Duchess 
pattern, and in 
Alice-blue linen 
with bands of 
insertion con¬ 
nected by bead¬ 
ing. The pat¬ 
tern gives in¬ 
structions for 
making the 
waist in high- 
necked style 
with a band 
and a standing 
collar, or in 

round or square outline to any becoming depth. Gathers 
are employed in adjusting the full portion to the yoke, 
personal fancy dictating whether it shall be bloused or 
eased, and the fastening is made at the back. A shaped 
girdle or a crush belt may finish the waist. The sleeves 
are full at the top and in full or shorter length, deep cuffs 
with straight or rounded edge or bands affording comple¬ 
tion. The use of body and sleeve linings is optional. 

Crepe de Chine, China or Japanese silk, messaline, 
liberty satin, taffeta, louisine, radium silk, pongee, lawn, 
organdy, mull and gingham are suitable for reproduction. 

Pattern 8560 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust meas¬ 
ure. For the medium size, it needs 3JJ yards of goods 
27 inches wide, or 3 yards 36 inches wide; 1J/8 yard of 
all-over lace will be required for yoke, collar and cuffs. 
The quantity of insertion is not given as it varies accord¬ 
ing to the width employed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


in Medium Sweep or Round 
Length: consisting of a Blouse-Waist, Closed at the Left 
Side, with Permanent or Removable Yoke-Tucker in High 
or Dutch Neck, and with Full-Length or Shorter Sleeves, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVE CAPS OR BODY-LlNING; AND A 
Six-Gored Skirt. 



X/ inf 

8560—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, Closed at the Back, and Bloused 
or Eased with High Neck or Any Desired Round or 
Square Neck, and Full-Length or Shorter Sleeves, with 
or without the Lining. 
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CAFE-AU-LAIT FRENCH VOILE WAS RELIEVED WITH ALL- 
OVER AND EDGE LACE, PERSIAN AND SILK BANDING AND A 
CRUSH BELT OF RIBBON IN THIS PORTRAYAL OF No. 8588. 


SHIRT-WAIST No. 8560 AND SKIRT No. 8583 WERE UNITED 
IN THIS PRETTY FROCK OF ORCHID LOUISINE, ALL-OVER AND 
EDGE LACE AND FRINGED RIBBON PROVIDING ACCESSORIES. 
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LADIES’ ETON JACKETS AND COSTUMES 



8 5 7 5 — Ladies’ Eton 
Jacket—In the mode here 
pictured white provides 
contrast with black taffeta 
and with gray broadcloth, 
lace being used in con¬ 
junction with the silk. The 
lower edge of the jacket 
is in regular Eton outline, 
and excellent shaping 
is given the fronts and 
back by tucked or plain 
seams extending to the 
shoulders, the tucks being 
left free or stitched flatly. 

The vest, which is an op¬ 
tional feature, may be 
rolled back in revers like 
the fronts, or the latter 
may be lapped and closed 

with buttons and loops. The leg-o’-mutton sleeves are fash¬ 
ioned for full length with close cuffs, but they may be in 
three-quarter length and turned back in deep flaring cuffs. 

Covert, tweed, melton, 
cheviot and silk are adapt¬ 
able. 

Pattern 8575 is in 7 sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 


8575— Ladies’ Eton Jacket, with 
Tucked or Plain Side Seams to 
the Shoulders and Full or 
Three-Quarter Length Sleeves, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE VEST. 



Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 



8^7 1 Ladies’ Two-Piece Costume—The Eton modes 
hold their own among Summer costumes and are developed 
in nearly all dress and suit fabrics. The costume here pic¬ 
tured is shown in gray chiffon broadcloth, and in blue Pana¬ 
ma suiting trim¬ 
med with black 
braid, each disclos¬ 
ing a vest of white 
with elaboration of 
Persian embroid¬ 
ery. Tucks in dart 
effect extend al¬ 
most to the lower 
edge at the back 
and to yoke depth 
in front. Shoulder 
and unde r-a r m 
seams give the 
formation, and the 
vest is inserted. 
Straight and fancy 
trimming bands 
covered with braid 
contribute effect¬ 
ive ornamentation. 
The sleeves in full 
length have plaits 
stitched to cuff 
depth with or with¬ 
out decorated 
bands, but may be 
in shorter length 
and be similarly 
treated. 

The skirt, which 
is of seven-gored 
construction, is ar- 
ranged in wide 



Medium Sweep. 

8571—Ladies’ Two-Piece Costume, 
in Medium Sweep, Round or Short 
Round (Clearing) Length : con¬ 
sisting of a Dart-Tucked Eton 
Jacket, with Full-Length or 
Shorter Sleeves; and a Box- 
Plaited Seven-Gored Skirt, with 
the Plaits Stitched to Any 
Yoke Depth. 


Roimd Length. 


size it needs 3ps yards of ma¬ 
terial 27 inches wide, or 1 
yard 54 inches wide, with 
l}/8 yard of contrasting ma¬ 
terial 27 inches wide, and 
% yard of all-over lace. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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box-plaits separ¬ 
ated by two narrower box-plaits, all of which are 
stitched to any yoke depth and creased to the foot or 
left free as preferred. Medium sweep, round and short 
round lengths are considered. The entire lower edge meas¬ 
ures about six yards and three-fourths in the medium si&es. 

Knickerbocker linen is very smart made up in this way, 
and plain linen or duck might be trimmed with Persian 
banding. Voile, etamine, mixed suitings, drap dTte, 
wool canvas, taffeta and pongee are suggested, and varied 

































THIS SMART TOILETTE COMPRISES ETON JACKET No. 8575 
AND CIRCULAR SKIRT No. 8570, IN CHOCOLATE-BROWN DRAP 
D’ETE WITH WHITE SILK AND EMBROIDERY. 


CHIFFON BROADCLOTH IN A FAINT SAGE-GREEN TINT WAS 
ORNAMENTED WITH GREEN SILK BANDS OUTLINED WITH 
ROSE-COLORED PEAU DE CYGNE IN MAKING No. 8571. 
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LADIES’ COATS AND JACKETS 




Short Three-Quarter Length. 

8598 —Ladies’ Coat or 
Jacket, in Three- 
Quarter, Short 
T H R E E-Q U A R T E R OR 
Long Hip Length, and 
Gored to the Shoul¬ 
ders, with Notched 
Collar or Fancy Col¬ 
lar-Facing and with 
or without the 
Centre-Back Seam. 


8 6 0 3 — Ladies’ Coat — The 
plain, slightly fitted coats are in 
high favor and give the greatest 
satisfaction for general wear. 
The one below is pictured in tan 
covert with and without velvet 
for contrast and finished in tailor 
style. The seams at each side 
of the back and front extend to 
the shoulders, and provision is 
made for seven-eighths, three- 
quarter or short three-quarter 
length. The closing is made in 
a fly or with visible buttons and 
the coat may be collarless or com¬ 
pleted by a shawl collar, or one 
in regulation coat style with lap¬ 
els. Patch pockets are added if 
desired, and cuffs may complete 
the plain two-seam sleeves. 

Black satin cloth will make a 
coat that will afford excellent 
service, and kersey, habit cloth, 
melton, zibeline, linen, and silk 
poplin are suitable for copying 


Long Hip Length. 


Three-Quarter Length. 


effects are obtained by providing several removable vests. 

Pattern 8571 is in 0 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust meas¬ 
ure. For the medium size, it needs 13 yards of material 27 
inches wide, or 10J4 yards 44 inches wide, or 9Y yards 50 
inches wide, each with yard of contrasting goods 27 
inches wide for vest. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 


the design. 

Pattern 8603 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it requires 4% yards 
of material 44 inches wide, or 4 yards 54 inches wide for 
the seven-eighths length; or 3J£ yards 44 inches wide, or 
2% yards 54 inches wide for short three-quarter length, 
each with Yi yard of velvet 20 inches wide (bias) to 
cover notched collar and cuffs. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 


-S JL 

8 5 98—Ladies’ Coat or 
Jacket —-The gored coat or 
jacket is still a favorite among 
smart outer garments, and in 
light-weight tan kersey or gray 
melton, as pictured above, will 
give excellent service for warm 
weather. The centre-back 
seam is optional, and the first 
side-back seams have plaited 
fulness allowed below the 
waist-line. Straps may con¬ 
ceal the seams, and the pat¬ 
tern makes provision for 
three-quarter, short three- 
quarter and long hip lengths. 

The neck is finished in man¬ 
nish fashion with a notched 
collar, or a fancy collar-facing 
may be used instead. A fly 
as well as a visible button 
closing is shown. Reversed 
cuffs afford stylish completion 
for the sleeves, which are of 
the regulation two-piece coat 
order, or they may be plain. 

Covert is a standard fabric for coats of this type, 
and satisfactory results may be obtained from 
habit cloth, broadcloth, serge or cheviot. 

Pattern 8598 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, the coat in 
three-quarter length will require 8}/$ yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 5J£ yards 44 inches 
wide, or 4 yards 54 inches wide; for long hip 
length, 6 yards 27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 




Seven-Eighths Length. 

8603 —Ladies’ Coat, in Seven-Eighth 
Three-Quarter Length, Slightly 
Shoulders, and with or without the 
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Short Three-Quarter Length. 
s, Three-Quarter or Short 
Fitted, with Seams to the 
Notched or Shawl Collar. 
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A DESIRABLE SUIT FOR TRAVELLING COMBINES COAT 
No. 8603 AND SKIRT No. 8570, THIS MAKE-UP SHOWING 
BIAS PLAID CLOTH WITH GREEN VELVET RELIEF. 


PALE-TAN COVERT CLOTH IS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
SMART JACKET, A COPY OF No. 8598 ; THE SKIRT, No. 8599, 
IS REPRODUCED IN BLACK CLOTH, TAILOR FINISHED. 
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LADIES’ COATS 




Full Length. 

8612—Ladies’ Tucked or Shirr¬ 
ed Coat in Fule-Length; or 
Redingote in Seven-Eighths 
or Three-Quarter Length; 
with Full-Length or Shorter 
Sleeves, with or without the 
Vest and Body Lining. 


and shorter sleeves are 
supplied, the former 
being tucked or shirred 
to cuff depth, the latter 
gathered into elbow 
cuffs. A small collar¬ 
facing finishes the neck 
stylishly. 

Reseda-green drap 
d’dte will give a redin¬ 
gote that may be worn 
with a skirt to match 
until quite late in the 
Autumn. Waterproof 
Japanese silk, louisine, 
Burlingham, durbar or 
rajah silk, pongee, can¬ 
vas etamine, Panama 
cloth, etc., are suitable. 

Pattern 8612 is in 7 
sizes from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, the 
full-length coat calls for 
yards of material 
44 inches wide; for the 
redingote in three-quar¬ 
ter length, 3 x /i yards 
54 inches wide. In 


each instance yard 
of contrasting goods 27 inches wide will be needed for 
vest, and 1 yard of silk and 1 yard of lace to cover 
revers and elbow cuffs. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Three-Quarter Length. 


Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 10, 
15 and 20 Cents 


8 6 1 2—Ladies’ Tucked or Shirred Coat or Red¬ 
ingote — Women find the long coats so becoming 
and practical that they are likely to remain in 
favor for some time. An excellent design appears 
in the cuts above in 
olive-tan chiffon 
broadcloth, in orchid 
voile and in navy- 
blue taffeta, white 
goods, lace and braid 
being used for con¬ 
trast. Tucks or shirr- 
ings may be used to 
regulate the fulness 
at the shoulders in 
front, and to draw 
the coat in at the 
waist. Full length is 
allowed or the coat 
may be in redingote 
style, in seven- 
eighths or three- 
quarter length. A 
body lining may 
serve as a founda¬ 
tion, and the use of 
the vest is optional. 

Revers are formed 
by turning back the 
fronts. Full-length 





Seven-Eighths Length. Full Length. 

8611—Ladies’ Coat, in Full or Seven-Eighths Length, with 
Bishop or Coat Sleeves, and with a Notched Collar with or 
WITHOUT THE CAPES, OR WITH A COLLAR-FACING. (AS A RAIN, 

Travelling, Automobile or Other Outing Coat.) 


Full Length. 

86 1 1 — Ladies’ Coat —There 
is a great demand for coats 
that reach nearly or quite to 
the bottom of the dress, and 
for rain, travelling, automobil- 
ing, etc., they are well-nigh 
indispensable. Centre-back, 
shoulder and under-arm seams 
are used in shaping, and plaits 
at each side of the back and 
front give a suggestion of the 
Gibson modes. A notched col¬ 
lar with or without three or 
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THIS CHARMING COAT REPRESENTS No. 8612 IN RE.- AN EXCEEDINGLY PRACTICAL GARMENT IS THIS TRAVELLING 
SEDA-GREEN DRAP D’ETE, CONTRAST BEING FURNISHED COAT (No. 8611) OF MOTTLED WATERPROOF JAPANESE SILK, 
BY WHITE SURAH EDGED WITH GOLD GIMP. FINISHED WITH MACHINE STITCHING. 
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LADIES’ WAISTS 


8 5 8 1—Ladies’ Box-Plaited 
Waist —On waists of the dressy 
order yokes are a prominent fea¬ 
ture. The mode pictured at the 
left is in blue sappho silk with 
Valenciennes-repoussd lace over 
white silk, and decorated with 
applique and edging. Gun-metal 
crepe dc Chine with black lace 
is given in another view. A close- 
fitting lining is used, and pro¬ 
vision is made for the closing to 
be at the back or front. The 
yoke in high-necked form is completed by a standing collar, 
but it may be cut out in any desired square outline. Nar- 



Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 


8581—Ladies’ Box-Plaited 
Waist, Closed at the Back or 
Front, Drawn Down or Eased, 
with Yoke in High Neck or 
Any Desired Square Neck, and 
with Full-Length or Shorter 
Sleeves. 


fewer capes or a fancy collar¬ 
facing may finish the neck 
The bishop sleeves, shaped by one seam, are of generous 
dimensions, and the bands into which they are gathered 
are concealed by fancy reversed cuffs; coat sleeves with and 
without a cuff finish are also provided. A short opening 
is allowed in the under-arm seams of the coat through 
which the hand may be slipped in raising the skirt. 
Full and seven-eighths lengths are allowed. Gun-metal 
cravenette, plainly finished, and tan kersey with braid 
decoration are represented in the engravings. 

Japanese waterproof silk is an excellent, fabric for such 
a coat, and rubber-backed taffeta is also much favored. 
Tweed, serge, melton, covert, Sicilian, etc., are adaptable. 

Pattern 8611 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it requires 11% yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 6% yards 54 inches wide for 
the full-length coat. For the seven-eighths coat, 10% 







8610 —Ladies’ Draped Surplice 
Waist, in High or V Neck or Without the Vest Tucker, 
and with Full-Length or Shorter Sleeves with or With¬ 
out the Vest, Fancy Collar or Cuffs. 

yards 27 inches wide, or 5% yards 54 inches wide will 
be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


bp 

8577 — Ladies’ Tucked Waist, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED 

Front-Yokes. (Suitable for 
Stout or Slender Figures.) 


row box-plaits effectively dispose of the fulness, the centre 
one, both back and front, being applied. The drawn-down 
or eased effect maybe given, a crushed girdle outlining the 
waist stylishly. Two-seam sleeve linings support full puffs, 
box-plaited at the lower edge, and fin¬ 
ished in full length by deep cuff-facings 
and reversed elbow cuffs, or in shorter 
style with the reversed cuffs alone com¬ 
pleting them. 

A yoke of darned net would be pretty 
in an evening waist of lilac mousseline 
de soie, and Peau de cygne, taffeta, 
voile and chiffon are adaptable. 

Pattern 8581 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. For the me¬ 
dium size, it calls for 4% yards of dark 
silk 20 inches wide, with 1yard of light silk and lJ J yard 
of all-over lace. Of one material, it calls for 2% yards 44 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 

8610— Ladies’ Draped Surplice Waist— Am erican- 

beauty red Liberty satin combined with lace and figured 
sage-green foulard, and printed silk mull with lace, are 
represented in the design at the left. A vest lapping 
in double-breasted fashion is a pleasing detail of the 
mode. The lining acts as support, and provision is made 
for high neck and standing collar or a V outline as well 
as a Pompadour neck, the vest-tucker being omitted. 
Gathers are introduced at the centre-back seam. The ful¬ 
ness of the fronts is shirred just above the waist-line, three 
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GRENAT MESSALINE IS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS SMART 
TUCKED WAIST', No. 8577, PRETTY CONTRAST BEING GIVEN 
BY THE TUCKED MULL VEST, AND LACE BANDING. 


THIS CHARMING DRAPED SURPLICE WAIST IS No. 8610, 
IN FIGURED FOULARD WITH LACE, VELVET RIBBON AND 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY IN TASTEFUL COMBINATION. 


fancy buttons affording a 
finish, and a point is formed 
at the lower edge, where a 
smooth girdle effect is ob¬ 
tained. A large fancy col¬ 
lar gives a quaint air to the 
mode. Vertical tuck-shirr- 
ings ornament the upper 
part of the sleeves, which 
are of two-seam shaping, 
and, if desired in full length, 
the linings are faced smooth¬ 
ly to meet the shirred por¬ 
tion, where cuffs or a lace 
ruching serve as a finish. 

A vest of drap d’or (cloth 
of gold) would add an at¬ 
tractive note to a waist of 
blue broadcloth with a chem¬ 
isette of Duchesse all-over. 

Pattern 8010 is in 5 sizes 
from 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 
size, it calls for 4^ yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 
2% yards 44 inches wide, 
each with yard of fancy 
silk, and 1 yard of all-over 
lace. Price of pattern, 20 
cents. 

JLit 

8 5 7 7 — Ladies’ Tucked 
Waist —A design that is 
commendable for its adapt¬ 
ability to both stout and 
slender figures is illustrated 
opposite in crimson silk and 
in navy-blue voile, lace be- 
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THIS PRETTY MODE FOR DRESSY WEAR, No. 8581, IS MADE OF 
SAGE-GREEN LIBERTY SATIN, WITH DECORATION OF PERSIAN 
BANDING AND JAPANESE LACE, AND A WHITE SILK GIRDLE. 
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ingused for contrast in each 
case. Front-yokes are ap¬ 
plied if fancied, but are not 
indispensable, and tucks re¬ 
move the fulness on the 
shoulders while plaits are 
used at the lower part, a 
pouched effect being given 
over the bust. The back 
is plain save for the short 
dart - tucks appearing at 
the waist-line, and a body 
lining gives support. A 
smooth vest is inserted, and 
a standing collar is added. 
A plaited girdle-belt is a 
stylish accessory. Short 
tucks meeting at the seam 
ornament the sleeves, which 
are full at the top and fit 
comfortably below the el¬ 
bow, ending in points over 
the hand, or cut off in round 
outline, and with or without 
lace frills. Two-piece lin¬ 
ings are included. 

Messaline, foulard, pon¬ 
gee, chiffon broadcloth, eoli- 
enne, crepe de Chine, Lib¬ 
erty satin and gazine are 
suggested. 

Pattern 8577 is in 8 sizes 
from 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 
size it calls for 4% yards 
of material 20 inches wide, 
with ?<£ yard of all-over 
lace. Price, 20 cents. 
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i»"r LADIES’ WAISTS AND SHIRT-WAISTS 


<*&,£i. 


in single puff style with deep or shallower cuffs, and 
a narrow belt affords a finish at the waist-line. Re¬ 
productions are shown in cinnamon-brown messa- 


A UNIQUE DECORATION OF FANCY STITCHES IN 
RED SILK WAS USED ON THIS SHIRT-WAIST (No. 
8617) OF OYSTER-WHITE JAPANESE SILK. 


86 17—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist—Tucks arranged to simu¬ 
late box-plaits give effective adornment to shirt-waists 
and are much used. In this one, the back is tucked at 
the centre, and the effect of box-plaits in yoke or waist 
depth is given in front, the closing being made under the 
centre one. A lining is employed or not, as fancied, and the 


8569—Ladies’ Blouse-Waist, 
Tucked in Duchess Style, and 
Eased or Drawn Down with Re¬ 
movable Chemisette and Full- 
Length or Shorter Sleeves, 
with or without the Lining. 


8617—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, Tucked 
in Box- Plait Effect, Closed in 
Front and Drawn Down or Eased, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE BODY LINING. 


waist is eased or drawn down trimly. A standing collar and 
narrow band provide the usual neck finish. The sleeves are 


line with collar and 
cuffs of lace, and in 
pongee. Sicilian, hen- 
rietta, flannel, wool 
gauze, habutai, taf¬ 
feta, linen, batiste, 
lawn and damas are 
also adaptable. 

Pattern 8617 is in 8 
sizes from 32 to 46 
inches bust measure. 

For the medium size, 

it calls for yards of material 20 inches wide, or 3% 
yards 27 inches wide, with y 2 yard of all-over lace. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

JJL 

85 69 —Ladies’ Blouse-Waist—A design that will appeal 
to good taste is pictured just above in myosotis-blue crepe 
voile and in ivory Liberty satin, lace and a piping provid¬ 
ing elaboration. A closely fitted 
lining serves as a foundation, and 
the chemisette, topped by a stand¬ 
ing collar, is removable. Two tucks 
at each side of the front and back 
are turned toward each other in 
duchess effect, and the waist may 
be eased or drawn down. The 
fronts close invisibly or with but¬ 
tons in double-breasted fashion, 
and are cut out in U shape at the 
top to show the chemisette, a pip¬ 
ing in contrasting color outlining 
it. A crush belt is a stylish ad¬ 
junct. The sleeves of the leg-o’- 
mutton order are designed for full or shorter length, cuffs 
completing them in either form. 

Crepe Leda in American-beauty red would make up pret¬ 
tily with a tucked white chiffon chemisette, and satisfac¬ 
tory results are obtainable from louisine, peau de cygne, 
crepe de Chine, Burlingham silk, chiffon broadcloth, drap 
d’ete, etamine, linen and chambray. 

Pattern 8569 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it requires 4 % yards of 
material 20 inches wide, or 4 yards 27 inches wide, or 2 y 
yards 44 or 50 inches wide, with y 2 yard of all-over 
lace 18 inches wide to cover the chemisette. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. 
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The Delineator 































86 19—Ladies’ Tucked or Gathered Shirt-Waist — A 

simple design for a shirt-waist, and one that is sure to be 





8619 —Ladies’ Tucked or Gath¬ 
ered Shirt-Waist, Drawn 
Down or Eased, with Shirt 
or Bishop Sleeves, and with 
or without the Body Lining 
or Shoulder Straps. 


popular, is here illustrated in bleached butcher’s linen and 
in pale-pink lansdowne, the latter with collar and cuffs of 
all-over lace. A body lining is used in some cases, but is 
not essential. The back is plain, gathers drawing the slight 


fulness toward the centre. In the front, tucks rather 
widely spaced or gathers are used at the top, and the clos¬ 
ing is made through or un¬ 
der a simulated box-plait. 
Either the drawn-down or 
eased effect is permissible, a 
narrow belt affording agree¬ 
able finish. A standing collar 
conceals the narrow neck¬ 
band. Shoulder-strapsending 
in points that extend over the 
sleeves are added or not, as 
fancied. Bishop sleeves with 
deep cuffs as well as shirt¬ 
sleeves are included in the 
pattern, one seam shaping 
being given to each. 

Pipings of cardinal silk might be introduced on a shirt¬ 
waist of gray taffeta. Louisine, sappho silk, peau de 
cygne, Sicilian, French flannel, viyella, gingham, piqud and 
lawn are suggested for copying the mode. 

Pattern 8619 is in 9 sizes from 30 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it requires yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 2}/g yards 44 inches wide, with 
y j yard of all-over lace. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 



^JL 

860 6 — Ladies’ Shirt-Waist — A pretty and very practi¬ 
cal design for a shirt-waist that is adaptable for general or 
nursing wear, is shown on the following page. It is also 
available for stout figures, and is pictured in tan chiffon 
broadcloth with all-over lace and also in Alice-blue mohair. 
The vest, in plastron effect, is attached with buttons and 
buttonholes at each side, or secured permanently at the 



Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 


PLAID SURAH WAS RELIEVED WITH WHITE LANS¬ 
DOWNE IN THIS PLEASING MAKE-UP OF No. 8569, AND 
HAND-EMBROIDERY ADDS MUCH TO THE PRETTY EFFECT. 


DOTTED SWISS, ALWAYS ONE OF THE DAINTIEST MATE¬ 
RIALS FOR SHIRT-WAISTS, WAS USED FOR THIS MAKE-UP 
OF 8619, WITH LACE ORNAMENTATION. 
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LADIES’ WAISTS; LADIES’, MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SLEEVES 




WITH OR WITHOUT 


8606 -Ladies’ Shirt-Waist 

the Lining. (Available for General 
or Nursing Wear.) 



right side and closed 
at the left, and a band 
collar supported by a 
narrow band finishes 
the neck. Tucks slanting toward the centre are introduced 
at the back while those in front extend only to yoke depth, 
the fulness below being con¬ 
fined again at the waist-line 
by plaits sti'tched for *a short 
distance. Under-arm and 
shoulder seams areused, and 
a crush belt affords waist 
completion. The sleeves are 
full at the top, and the close 
cuffs may extend in Vene¬ 
tian points over the hand, 
or be in regulation round 
outline. The use of the body 
and sleeve linings is optional. 

Louisine, messaline, 
wash silk, pongee, cash- 
mere, serge, viyella, ging¬ 
ham, chambray, lawn, linen 
and batiste are adaptable. 

Pattern 8606 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 23^ yards of 
material 44 inches wide, or 2 yards 50 inches wide, 
with % yard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 

8 590— Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist —A smart tail¬ 
ored shirt-waist is here shown in white butcher’s linen 
with tucks in different widths for elaboration. Wide tucks 
are taken up in the front to simulate three box-plaits, the 


eased effect. A regulation 
standing collar conceals the 
narrow neck-band, and deep or 
shallow cuffs finish the full 
sleeves. The pattern includes 
a fitted body lining, which is 
desirable with some materials. 
A plain leather belt is worn, 
but any other style of waist 
finish may be employed. 

Chambray, duck, pique, mer¬ 
cerized cottons, French flannel, 
viyella and silk are suggested. 

Pattern 8590 is in 7 sizes from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, it calls for 
3^ yards of material 27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 
20 cents. 

8 586—Ladies’ Blouse Waist —Waists that close in the 
back or at the left side are especially pretty in fancy mate¬ 
rials, or in plain fabrics with hand-embroidery or any pre- 


Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents. 



8586-Ladies’ Blouse-Waist, 
Closed at the Back or Left 
Side, and Eased or Drawn Down, 
with High Neck or Any Desired 
Round Neck and Full-Length or 
Shorter Sleeves, with or without 


the Body Lining. 




8590—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist, Drawn Down 
or Eased, with or without the Body Lining. 


closing being arranged 
under the centre one, 
and tiny tucks to yoke 
depth remove the ful¬ 
ness at each side. The tucks at the back taper toward the 
waist-line, and provision is made for the drawn-down or 


ferred mode of trimming. Embroidered crepe de Chine, 
chiffon taffeta, all-over lace, and fancy waisting show¬ 
ing alternating rows of insertion 
and ribbon are pictured in the 
development of this mode, which 
is very simple in its construction. 
Gathers draw the fulness of the 
front to the centre at the neck 
and waist-line, and the back is 
plain save for slight fulness at 
the belt. The mode is designed 
to be either eased or drawn 
down, and to have a high neck 
with narrow band concealed by 
a standing collar or a round 
neck of any preferred depth. 
Body and sleeve linings are sup¬ 
plied, but are not indispensable, 
and lace and beading are used for decorating the mode. 
Only one seam is used in shaping the sleeves, which may 
be plain or in puff style gathered into deep cuffs for full 
length, narrow bands or frills of lace serving as a finish for 
the shorter length. 

Tucked white chiffon inset with lace motifs will be effect- 
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The Delineator 










































EMBROIDERED BANDS OF MULL LEND 
PLEASING ADORNMENT TO THIS TUCKED 
SHIRT-WAIST (No. 8590) OF BLUE SURAH, 
AND A FANCY CRUSH BELT IS WORN. 


THIS DRESSY SHIRT-WAIST IS OF 
PLUM-BLOOM LANSDOWNE WITH ORNA¬ 
MENTATION OF HAND-EMBROIDERY IN 
WHITE SILK; THE NUMBER IS 8606. 


SUSPENDER AND SLEEVE DECORATION 
AND A CRUSH BELT OF BLACK RIBBON 
GIVE CONTRAST TO THIS WAIST (No. 
8586) OF FANCY ALL-OVER. 


ive over a lining of palest pink China silk. Silk, too, will 
be pretty decorated in the same way. 

Pattern 8.58G is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 5J4 yards of mate¬ 
rial 18 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 inches wide, with y 2 
yard of all-over 
lace to cover col¬ 
lar and cuffs. 

Price, 15 cents. 
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8 5 9 3—La¬ 
dies’, Misses’ or 
Girls’Sleeve —A 

modish sleeve 
that is suitable 
alike for plain 
and fancy 
waists is here 
illustrated in 
white lawn with 
a deep cuff of 
all-over lace. It 
is also shown in 
figured dimity 
and embroider¬ 
ed batiste, fin¬ 
ished with a 
shallower cuff 
or narrowband, 

also of lace, the last form being in three-quarter length and 
the others in full length. It is of generous proportions, 
but not exaggerated, and the fulness at the topis gathered. 

Chambray, linen, madras, linon, plain and dotted 



8593—Ladies’, Misses’ 
Full-Length with 


or Girls’ Sleeve, in 
Deep or Shallower 
Cuff, or in Three-Quarter Length, with 

OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 


swiss, pongee, dimity, foulard and voile are adaptable. 

Pattern 8593 is in 9 sizes from 7 to 15 inches arm meas¬ 
ure. For 11 inches arm, a pair of sleeves needs \y yard 
of material 27 inches wide, or 1 % yard 36 inches wide, or 
1 A yard 44 inches wide, with y yard of all-over lace. 

Price of pat¬ 
tern, 10 cents. 

*SJL 

8 5 7 4—La¬ 
dies’, Misses’ or 
Girls’ Two- 
Seam Leg-o’- 
Mutton Sleeve 
— The latest 
shaping is fol¬ 
lowed in this 
sleeve, which is 
of two-piece 
construction. 
Gathers control 
the fulness at 
the top,where it 
is comfortably 
loose, and a 
close adjust¬ 
ment is given 
below the el¬ 
bow. A Vene¬ 
tian point or 

plain finish is given the wrist. All waistings are suitable. 

Pattern 8574 is in 8 sizes, from 8 to 15 inches arm meas¬ 
ure. For 11 inches arm, it needs 1 y yard of material 27 
inches wide, or 1 yard 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 



8574— Ladies’, Misses’ or Girls’ Two- 
Seam Leg-o’-Mutton Sleeve, with 
Venetian Point or Plain Wrist 
Finish. (For Waists, etc.) 
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LADIES’ 


SKIRTS 



Medium Sweep. 


Round Length. 

8618-Ladies’ One or Two Piece Circular Skirt, 
in Medium Sweep, Round or Short Round 
(Clearing) Length, Tuck-Plaited to Yoke 
Depth, and with or without Band-Folds. 


and without the 
plaits calls for 
yards of goods 50 
inches wide; for 
both plaits, 2 yards 
in the same width. 
For bias effectwith 
centre-front seam, 
it needs 4% yards 
50 inches wide. 
Price, 20 cents. 

8 5 9 9—Ladies’ 
Seven-Gored Skirt 

—A stylish skirt is 
shown on page 200 
in brown broad¬ 
cloth and in Eng¬ 
lish tweed. Seven 
gores give shap¬ 
ing, and an under-plait at each side seam to 
deep flounce depth affords additional width. 
One or two tab exten¬ 
sions which are allowed 
on the gores above the 
plait impart a smart 
air to the mode, but 
may be dispensed with. 

The fulness at the back 


8618 — Ladies’ One or Two Piece Circular Skirt — The 

circular modes are distinctly graceful in appearance and 
are equally stylish with and without a seam at the front. 
Wood-brown Panama suiting and checked cheviot showing 
blue and gray tones are here illustrated, the latter being 
bias and in two-piece style. Medium sweep, round or short 
round or clearing length may be adopted, and in the medium 
sizes the lower edge affords a measurement of about five 
yards and one-half. Four groups of tuck-plaits stitched 
to yoke depth are introduced at each side, and an inverted 
box-plait is made at the back. Three or fewer band-folds 
may adorn the skirt, but the plain effect is good style. 

Band-folds of taffeta would be pretty on a skirt of 
black cashmere for wear with dainty lingerie shirt-waists. 

Pattern 8618 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the one-piece skirt, not 
including band-folds, needs 4^ yards of material 50 
inches wide, and the bias two-piece skirt, 5J^ yards 50 
inches wide. In either instance, it will need for three 
band-folds, 1% yard 50 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 
cents. 

857 0—Ladies’ One or Two Piece Circular Skirt —Circular 
skirts are a popular feature of the season’s modes, and an 
excellent example of this style is illustrated at the right 
in pavement-gray cheviot and also in plaid goods. For 
the latter, which is represented in the tuo-pieee construc¬ 
tion, the bias effect was employed, a seam occurring at the 
centre of the front. The pattern includes a box-plait for 
the front and back, but either may be omitted, and with 
the plaits drawn out, the lower edge of the skirt in the 
medium size measures about six yards and one-fourth. 
Medium sweep or round length may be given according to 
fancy, the last mentioned being usually preferred for 
walking oi general wear. 

Vicuna, melton, prunella, broadcloth, cravenette, habit 
cloth, kersey, checks and men’s suitings are suggested. 

Pattern 8570 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 32 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt straight in front 



8570—Ladies’ 

One or Two 
Piece Circu¬ 
lar Skirt, 
in Medium 
Sweep or 
Round 

Length, Round Length. 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE TRIPLE BOX-PLAITED PANEL IN FRONT, 

and with a Triple Box-Plait or in Habit Style at the Back. 
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The Delineator 


























DOTTED SWISS IS REPRESENTED IN THIS PRETTY THIS STYLISH FROCK WAS DEVELOPED IN ORCHID CASH- 
BLOUSE WAIST (No. 8586), WITH LACE AND RIBBON FOR MERE FROM WAIST No. 8577 AND SKIRT No. 8618, FAG- 
RELIEF; THE SKIRT, No. 8570, IS OF BLACK BROADCLOTH. GOTED BANDS OF SILK AFFORDING ORNAMENTATION. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 



Round Length. 


Round Length. 

8599 — L a d i e s’ Seven- 
Gored Skirt, in Me¬ 
dium Sweep, Round or 
Short Round (Clear¬ 
ing) Length, with an 
Inverted Box-Plait at 
the Back, and an Un¬ 
der-Plait at Each 
Side-Seam with or 
without One or Two 
Tab Extensions Above. 


Pattern 8561 is in 9 
sizes from 20 to 3G inch¬ 
es waist measure. For 
24 inches waist, the 
skirt not including 
band-folds needs 5}/$ 
yards of material 44 
inches wide, or 4% 
yards 50 inches wide; 
for band folds, \ % yard 
44 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 

JJL 

8 6 0 0—Ladies’ Five- 
Gored Skirt- —The de¬ 
sign shown at the top 
of page 202 in gray 
Sicilian and in cream 
voile makes provi¬ 
sion for dart-tucks to 
any flounce depth, or a 
ripple effect may be 
given instead, the tucks 
being eliminated. Five 
gores are used, an 
underfolded plait re¬ 
moving the back ful- 


Medium Sweep. 


is disposed in an inverted box-plait, 
and the pattern provides for me¬ 
dium sweep, round and short 
round lengths, the last form being 
the clearing length which is espe¬ 
cially suited for this type of skirt. 

With the plaits drawn out the 
lower edge measures about five 
yards in the medium sizes. 

Vicuna, melton, zibeline, chev¬ 
iot, serge or granite cloth would 
develop well. Piqud, duck, linen 
and similar fabrics are also 
recommended. 

Pattern 8599 is in 8 sizes from 
20 to 34 inches waist measure. 

For 24 inches waist, it will 
require of material without a 
nap or other distinct up or 
down 4^8 yards 50 ; nches wide; 
with a nap, 5% yards. Price of pattern, 

20 cents. 

8 5 6 1—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt — The rip¬ 
pled skirts are among the mid-Summer fav¬ 
orites because of their general becomingness, 
and the one at the right is of this type 
developed in gray mixed cheviot in one in¬ 
stance, and in blue mohair in the other, the 
former being adorned with three band-folds 
in graduated depths. The mode, which is 
sometimes called the ripple skirt, is shaped 
by five gores, which provide a close adjust¬ 
ment over the hips and below, the fulness fall¬ 
ing in deep ripples to the lower edge, where a 
measurement of about four yards and one- 
fourth is allowed. An applied box-plait is an 
up-to-date feature, although a habit back is 
also provided, and the pattern is cut in me¬ 
dium sweep length, round and short round 
(clearing) lengths being also provided for. 

This mode is an excellent one for melton, tweed, Pattern 8600 is in 8 sizes 
covert, cravenette, vicuna or the mannish mixtures. from 20 to 34 inches waist 
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ness, and the entire 
lower edge in the medium sizes measures about five 
yards and three-fourths. Medium sweep, round and 
short round lengths are allowed, the latter, also called 
clearing length, being generally preferred for walking. 



Round Length. 

8561— Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt, in Me¬ 
dium Sweep, Round or Short Round 
(Clearing) Length, Rippled Below the 
Hips, and in Habit Style or with an 
Applied Box-Plait at the Back, with 
or without Band Folds. (Sometimes 
Called the Ripple Skirt.) 


Round Length. 


The Delineator 


















NAVY-BLUE TAFFETA WAS SELECTED FOR THE SKIRT A RIBBON BELT AND TIE FORM PLEASING ACCESSORIES 

(No. 8599), GIRDLE AND SUSPENDERS (No. 8609), WITH FOR THIS SMART FROCK OF WHITE VEILING, PLAINLY DE¬ 
BRAID TRIMMING, AND THE WAIST, No. 8590, IS OF WHITE SILK. VELOPED FROM WAIST No. 8617 AND SKIRT No. 8561. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 




measure. For 24 in¬ 
ches waist, it needs 
5Y% yards of mate- 
dal 44 inches wide, 
or 5 yards 50 inches 
wide. Price, 20 cents. 

-3L#0 


Round Length. 


85 83—Ladies’ 

Skirt — The design 

illustrated below is an excellent one for thin materials. 
Ecru batiste flouncing and champagne-colored nun’s-veil- 
ing were employed for making, 
and a five-gored foundation 
skirt with darts at the sides and 
an inverted box-plait at the 
back is used. The ruffles are at¬ 
tached separately to the foun¬ 
dation, one overhanging the 
other, or they may be joined to¬ 
gether under hems in tuck ef¬ 
fect, the lower edges being 
straight. Round or short round 
(clearing) length or medium 
sweep is permissible, and in the 
medium sizes the lower edge of 
the foundation skirt measures 
about three yards and one-half 
and that of the lowest flounce 
about six yards. 

Lace banding or edging will 
afford appropriate trimming 
for the flounce sections of a 
white organdy skirt. 

Pattern 8583 is in 6 sizes from 
20 to 30 inches waist measure. 

For 24 inches waist, the three 
flounce sections need 12% yards 
of flouncing 24% inches deep, 
or 7 yards of other material 44 
inches wide; the foundation re¬ 
quires 6% yards of goods 20 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 

20 cents. 

86 1 4 — Ladies’ Skirt —Over¬ 

skirts are prominent on some of 
the imported models, and they 
are especially becoming to tall, 
slender women. The skirt pic¬ 
tured at the top of page 204 is 
of olive-green broadcloth, fin¬ 
ished with machine-stitching. Medium Sweep. 


It is portrayed in the 
popular round and 
short round (clear¬ 
ing) lengths, as well 
as with a medium 
sweep. Five' gores 
shape the founda¬ 
tion skirt, and a 
dart at each hip and 
an inverted box- 
plait at the back 
remove all fulness 
about the waist. A 
circular flounce is 
extended to form 
a front panel, the 
edges of which are 
concealed by a cir¬ 
cular tunic or over¬ 
skirt, giving the ef¬ 
fect of a redingote. 
Darts are taken up 
at the sides, and the 
back is laid in an 
underfolded box- 
plait. In the me¬ 
dium sizes, the lower 
edge of the founda¬ 
tion skirt measures 
about three yards 
and three-fourths and the flounce five yards and one-half. 
A skirt of linen made in this way might have a decora- 


Medium Sweep. 

8600—Ladies’ Five-Gored 
Skirt, in Medium Sweep, 
Round or Short Round 
(Clearing) Length, with 
Dart-Tucks in Any Flounce 
Depth, or in Ripple Effect 
without the Tucks, and 
with an Inverted Box- 
Plait at the Back. 




Round Length. 

8583—Ladies’ Skirt, in Medium 
Sweep, Round or Short Round 
(Clearing) Length : formed of 
Three Straight Flounce Sections 
Joined Together or Applied Sepa¬ 
rately to the Five-Gored Founda¬ 
tion Skirt. (Equally Desirable 
for Flouncings or Bordered or 
Other Goods.) 

ches wide for the flounce and tunic 
20 inches wide for the foundation. 


Short Round Le?igth. 


tion of em¬ 
broidery or 
braid, and 
prunella 
cloth, cash- 
mere, habit- 
cloth, nun’s- 
veiling, pon¬ 
gee, Burling- 
ham or dur¬ 
bar silk, taf- 
f e t a and 
lawn are 
adaptable. 

Pattern 
8614 is in 7 
sizes from 20 
to 32 inches 
waist meas¬ 
ure. For 24 
inches waist, 
it needs 5% 
yards of ma¬ 
terial 50 in- 
, and 7% yards 
Price, 20 cents. 
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POMPADOUR TULLE OVER WHITE SILK WAS USED IN THIS 
REPRODUCTION OF WAIST No. 8610 AND SKIRT No. 8583, 
WHITE LIBERTY SATIN AND LACE PROVIDING TRIMMING. 


EMBROIDERED NET AND ALL-OVER LACE ARE UNITED IN 
THIS 'PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST, No 8560; CREAM VOILE WAS 
USED FOR THE SKIRT, No. 8600, AND A SILK BELT WAS WORN. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS; LADIES’ OR MISSES’ GIRDLES, ETC. 



86 1 3 — Ladies’ 
Side-Plaited Skirt 

—"A new and very 


the arms, and at the front where a buckle or slide is ad¬ 
justed, holding the points in place, and closing is made 
at the back. The back suspender sections are slashed on 
the shoulders and connected with the gir¬ 
dle in tab effect with buttons. The front 
sections are similarly finished, and meet 
the back sections half way to the shoulders. 


Short Round Le?igth. 

8614—Ladies’ Skirt in Sweep, 

Round or Short Round 
(Clearing) Length : consist¬ 
ing of a Five-Gored Founda¬ 
tion Skirt, with Circular 
Flounce Extended in a 
Front Panel and a Circular 
Tunic or Over-Skirt in Red- 
ingote Style. 

charming design known as the 
kilt skirt and one that is some¬ 
what on the order of the sun- 
plaited modes is pictured be¬ 
low in reseda-green voile. It 
is guaranteed for hand plait¬ 
ing, but if it is desired for machine work, before cutting the 
material, ascertain from the plaiter if his machine will pro¬ 
duce the same size of plaits as the pattern provides. Nine 
gores shape the mode without a centre-front seam and ten 
gores with it. The plaits are narrow at the top 
and wider at the lower edge, where, in the me¬ 
dium sizes, a measurement of about seven yards 
and one-half is allowed with them drawn out. 

Stitching to any yoke or deep flounce depth is 
used if fancied, or the plaits may be confined at 
the waist only. Sweep, round and short round 
lengths are provided for, the last mentioned 
being generally known as the clearing length. 

In short round length a skirt of gray cheviot 
will give excellent service for walking. Wool 
crash, etamine, gauze, challis, serge, mohair, 
drap d’etd, Panama suiting, chiffon broadcloth 
and taffeta are practical selections. 

Pattern 8613 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 32 inches 
waist measure. For 24 inches waist, it will need 
of goods without nap or distinct up or down, 7% 
yards 44 inches wide; with nap, 10% yards. 

Price, 20 cents. 

Jit 

8 6 09 — Ladies’ or Misses’ Girdles and Suspen¬ 
ders — Rretelle effects appear on frocks of all 
kinds, and are worn upon all occasions. A design 
that is often termed the bretelle-suspender is here 
shown in tan cloth, navy-blue taffeta and wool 
shepherd’s plaid. One view shows a smooth gir¬ 
dle with a widely lapped closing in front marked 
by buttons, and at each side it is extended to 
meet suspender sections attached under but¬ 
tons, and having, if fancied, plaited caps that fall 
over the sleeves. These suspenders form a V 
at the back, where they are fastened to the gir¬ 
dle. Centre-back and under-arm seams are used 
in shaping this girdle. The girdle with slashed 
suspenders, also smoothly fitted, is seamed under 



Round Length. 


8609 -Ladies’ or Misses’ Girdles and Sus¬ 
penders. (Sometimes Called the Bretelle- 
Suspenders.) 

With the caps, the suspenders and girdle 
might be made to match a skirt of cham¬ 
pagne eolienne, and the waist might cor¬ 
respond or be of all-over lace or mull. 

Pattern 8600 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the girdle with slashed sus¬ 
penders needs % yard of goods 20 inches wide; with suspen¬ 
ders having caps, % yard 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


Butterick 
Patterns are 
Reduced to 
10, 15 and 
20 cents 



Round Length. 




Medium Sweep. 
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Short Round Length. 

8613—Ladies’ Side-Plaited Skirt, in Sweep, 
Round or Short Round (Clearing) Length, 
and in Nine Gores without Centre-Front 
Seam or in Ten Gores with Centre-Front 
Seam, the Plaits being Stitched to Any 
Yoke or Deep Flounce Depth. (Known as 
the Kilt Skirt.) 


The Delineator 







































THIS SMART SUIT REPRESENTS JACKET No. 8575 AND 
SKIRT No. 8613. BOTH IN PAVEMENT-GRAY BROADCLOTH, 
AND THE FORMER WITH WHITE SILK REVERS AND VEST. 


for August, 1905 
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BRETELLE SUSPENDERS No. 8609 AND SKIRT No. 8614 ARE 
HERE PICTURED IN CHECKED CASHMERE SUITING, AND THE 
BLOUSE WAIST, No. 8586, IS OF ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 




























LADIES’ DRESSES 


•i 



Round Length. 


8 5 9 5—Ladies’ 
Dress —A plain 
mode that will 
prove serviceable 
as a house, maid’s or nurse’s dress is above 
pictured in blue chambray, figured lawn 
and striped gingham. The waist is in Spen¬ 
cer style formed by shoulder and under¬ 
arm seams, and closes at the front in coat 
fashion or under a simulated box-plait. 

A rolling or a standing collar may finish 
the neck, and a body lining is used or not, 
as fancied. Bishop and leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves are included, the former with 
straight cuffs 
and the latter 
buttoning 
nearly to the 
elbow. The 
skirt is shaped 
by six gores 
and at the 
lower edge 
measures 
about four 
yards and one- 
fourth. If the 
plain lines are 
not fancied, a 
straight, gath¬ 
ered flounce 
maybe added, 
whether in 
round or short 
round (clear¬ 
ing) length. 

Gathers ad¬ 
just the ful¬ 
ness at the 
back, and a 

narrow belt Medium Sweep. 


follows its attachment 
to the waist. 

Pattern 8595 is in 
9 sizes from 32 to 48 
inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, 
the dress with flounce 
needs 12 yards of ma¬ 
terial 27 inches wide 
or 8jkt yards 36 inches 
wide; without flounce, 
10M yards 27 inches 
wide or 7% yards 36 
inches wide. 
Price, 20 cents. 

JJL 

8616—Ladies’ 
Princess House 
Dress or Wrap¬ 
per — This de¬ 
sign is recom¬ 
mended for its 
excellent lines, 
and cash- 
mere and fancy 
and plain cam¬ 
bric are repre¬ 
sented in the 
cuts below. 
The shaping is 

accomplished by double-darted fronts, plain backs and 
side-back and under-arm gores, and an inverted box-plait 
takes up the back fulness below the waist-line. Buttons 
and buttonholes are employed in fastening the front. 

A rolling as well as a stand- 



Round Length. Short Round Length. 

8595-Ladies’ Dress, in Round or Short Round (Clearing) 
Length : consisting of a Spencer Waist, with Plait or Coat 
Closing, Rolling or Standing Collar and Bishop or Leg-o’- 
Mutton Sleeves, and with or without the Body Lining ; and 
a Six-Gored Skirt, with or without the Straight Gathered 
Flounce. (As a House, Maid’s or Nurse’s Dress.) 



mg 


collar 


is supplied for 


Medium Sweep. 


Round Length. 

8616—Ladies’ Princess 
House Dress or Wrap¬ 
per, in Medium Sweep or 
Round Length, with 
High Neck with or with¬ 
out the Rolling or 
Standing Collar or 
with Dutch Round Neck 
and Bishop or Plain 
Sleeves. 



BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10 , 15 and 20 CENTS. 
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THIS SIMPLE HOUSE DRESS IS A REPRODUCTION OF No. 
8595 IN PINK-ANDBLUE GINGHAM RELIEVED WITH WHITE 
EMBROIDERED BANDS AND WITH A CRUSH BELT OF RIBBON. 


EXCELLENT SHAPING CHARACTERIZES THIS PLAIN PRIN¬ 
CESS DRESS OF STRIPED CHALLIS (No. 8616), THE COL¬ 
LAR AND CUFFS BEING OF SILK AND INSERTION. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING-SACKS, ETC. -mMUtm* 



8601 —Ladies’ Dressing-Sack, 
with Full or Three-Quarter 
Length Sleeves and with or 

WITHOUT THE COLLARS. 


finishing the high neck, but, if 
desired, it may be cut out in 
Dutch round style. Bishop 
sleeves in full length with deep cuffs or in shorter length 
with bands as well as plain two-seam sleeves are included, 
the latter being arranged for a button closing at the waist. 
Provision is made for a medium sweep or round length. 

The mode will develop well from surah, lansdowne, alba¬ 
tross, flannel, novelty goods, gingham, chambray or lawn. 

Pattern 8616 is in 9 sizes from 32 to 48 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it calls for 7 % yards of 
material 36inches wide, or 6 Y 2 yards 44 inches wide. Price 



FILET LACE INSERTION WAS TASTEFULLY EM¬ 
PLOYED AS DECORATION FOR THIS SIMPLE DRESS¬ 
ING-SACK, No. 8601, THE MATERIAL OF WHICH IS 
SURAH FOULARD. 


of pattern, 
20 cents. 

8601—La¬ 
dies’ Dress¬ 
ing-Sack— 

Simplicity is 
usually the 
chief consid- 
eration in 
dressing- 
sueks, and 
an attract¬ 
ive design 
which was 
planned to 
carry out 
this idea is 
shown above 
developed in 
China silk 
with Valen¬ 
ciennes lace 
and ribbon, 
and also in 
lawn. Gath¬ 
ers at the 
neck control 
thefulnessin 
front, while 
that of the 
back is 
drarvn to- 
wardthe cen¬ 
tre by shirr- 
ings at the 


waist-line. A large lace-trimmerl collar, falling in deep 
scollops over the shoulder and at each side of the front clos¬ 
ing, is added and may be used alone or in conjunction with 
the standing collar; or the latter may serve as a finish if a 
plainer effect is desired. Full sleeves banded in three- 
quarter length below which they fall in lace-edged frills arc 
in keeping with the mode, but provision is also made for 
them to be in full length, deep cuffs completing them. 

Wash silks, challis, henrietta, viyella, cashmere, gauze, 
dimity, Swiss, cambric, mull, etc., are suitable. 

Pattern 8601 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it will require 4}/g yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 3J4 yards 36 inches wide. 

Price, 15 cents. , . 

-«S JL 

8 6 08 — Ladies’ Corset-Cover and Drawers in One—Un¬ 
dergarments united at the waist-line arc well liked, as 



they allow r 
a perfectly 
smooth ad- 
justment 
about the 
hips. French 
cambric was 
used for the 
mode here 
illustrated, 
which com¬ 
bines a cor- 
set-coverand 
drawers, and 
the decora¬ 
tion consists 

of lace, beading and ribbon. A dart is introduced at each 
side of the front and under each arm, and shoulder seams 
as well as a seam at the centre are used in fitting, the pat¬ 
tern allowing for a front or back closing. A high neck or 
any desired low neck in round, square or pointed outline 
may be given the mode which may be made with or with¬ 
out the shield sleeves. Inside leg seams are employed in 
shaping the drawers, and provision is made for them to 
be in knickerbocker style or to hang free at the bottom, 
where lace and tucks are used for a finish. 


8608 —Ladies’ Corsf.t- 
Cover and Drawers in 
One, Closed at the Front or Back, with High 
Neck or Any Desired Low Neck and the 
Drawers Plain or in Knickerbocker Style. 




Pattern 8608 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust meas¬ 
ure. For the medium size it calls for 2% yards of material 
36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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HERE is seldom a time that a woman 
feels she has not a place in her ward¬ 
robe for another shirt-waist, no matter 
how complete her stock may be. There are 
such pretty materials on the market and such admirable 
designs, such dainty trim¬ 
mings and such endless 
possibilities for originality 
in adapting them, that 
temptation is constantly be¬ 
fore her, and the average 
woman succumbs. 

The “shirt-waist habit,” 
however, is a harmless one, 
for at this time of year 
short lengths of materials 
are obtainable at much re¬ 
duced prices, and a clever 
buyer can make a good 
showing for a small outlay. 

The trimmings, even on the most elab¬ 
orate shirt-waists, need not be expen¬ 
sive, as the prettiest effects are given 
by fine handwork. Hemstitching, hand- 
run tucks, shirring, smocking, drawn- 
work, embroidery, incrusted lace and 
appliqued ribbon are some of the most 
popular forms of ornamentation. 

Some pleasing designs that are adapt¬ 
ed to various fabrics are here repro¬ 
duced, the patterns of which are ob¬ 
tainable in ladies’ sizes at the uniform 
price of 20 cents. 

8556 — A novel ar¬ 
rangement of tucks is 





the back to correspond with the waist. One- 
piece sleeves of the leg-o’-mutton order are sup¬ 
plied, and clusters of tucks may dispose of the 
fulness at the top as well as at the hand. Mull, 
linon, linen, French cambric, cashmere, henrietta, louisine, 

peau de soie, etc., will make 
up satisfactorily 

8076 — Plain white butcher’s 
linen was selected for this 
smart mode. The back is plain 
and may have an applied yoke, 
the fulness being drawn down 
or eased according to fancy. 
The fronts are either gathered 
or plaited at the neck, and the 
fastening is made under a 
simulated box-plait. A collar 
conceals the narrow neck-band. 
The sleeves are of the regula¬ 
tion shirt order or in bishop 
style, cuffs being used in either 
instance. A body lining is sup¬ 
plied for use when desired. 
This is an excellent design for 
plaided materials — cashmere, 
albatross, viyella, Sicilian, 
cloth and washable fabrics. 

8454—A group of fine tucks 
at each side of the back and 
front, the latter stitched only 
to deep yoke depth, afford 
ornamentation for this shirt¬ 
waist of Alice - blue 
handkerchief linen, 


Tucked Shirt-Waist 
No. 8556 


Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 10, 
15 and 20 Cents. 


Shirt-Waist No. 8076 

for August, 1905 


shown in this waist, 
for the making of 
which blue Shan¬ 
tung pongee was em¬ 
ployed. Both the 
drawn-down and 
the eased effects are 
provided for, shoul¬ 
der and under-arm 
seams being used in 
the adjustment. 
Clusters of dart¬ 
shaped tucks are 
taken up at the 
neck and two wide 
tucks extend over 
the shoulders in 
Gibson style. Anar- 
row neck-band sup¬ 
ports a standing col¬ 
lar, which closes at 
209 


with a fancy stitch- 
ery design. The pat¬ 
tern makes allowance 
for either a back or 
front closing. The 
usual standing collar 
and neck-band finish 
is given, and either 
the drawn - down or 
eased effect is allowed. 
Tucks in deep cuff ef¬ 
fect decorate the 
sleeves, or cuffs may 
be added, the sleeve 
being tucked or gath¬ 
ered to them. A shirt¬ 
waist made of melon- 
rose peau de cygne 
and closed at the back 
might have a large 
lace motif laid on the 



Tucked Shirt-Waist No. 8454 

































































front, or a series of small ones arranged in some design. 
Braiding would be pretty on linen, silk or chiffon cloth. 
Louisine, taffeta, peau de soie. Liberty satin, pongee, 
albatross, cotton, etc., are used. 

8449 — Shirt-waists that are made with surplice closing 
are classed among the dressier modes, 
and are adapted to a variety of ma¬ 
terials. Rose-pink crepe de Chine 
was used for 
this develop¬ 
ment, with 
all - over lace 
and banding 
for relief. 

Vertical tucks 
ornament the 
back, and 
those in front 
terminate at 
yoke depth, 
excepting the 
one nearest 
the front, 

which is stitched to the lower 
edge. A chemisette with or 
without a collar fills in the open 
neck, and provision is made for 
the waist to be eased or drawn 
down. Sleeves with full tops and 
tucked deep cuffs are supplied, 
but may be made in elbow length 
if preferred. Nun’s-veiling, wool 
batiste, silk canvas, eolienne, 




pouching becomingly, and a coat or plait closing may be 
adopted. Shirt sleeves finished in the regulation manner 
with overlaps and underlaps and link cuffs may replace 
those in bishop style with deep band cuffs. A band for 
supporting a standing collar finishes the neck, and a body 
lining is supplied for use when desired. 
Scotch, English and French flannels, 
albatross, cashmere, mercerized wait¬ 
ings and many of the plaids are de¬ 
sirable materials. If fancied, the tucks 
might be piped to yoke depth with ma¬ 
terial of a contrasting color. 

8501—A round yoke of English em¬ 
broidery is a pleasing feature of this 
pretty shirt-waist of white lawn, and 
the front plait is also of the embroidery. 

he full lower portion is gathered or 
tucked to the yoke, and a box-plait at 
the front obscures the closing. The 
cuts illustrate both the eased and drawn- 


Tucked or Gathered 
Surplice Shirt- 
Waist No. 

8449 


crepe Ldda, fou¬ 
lard, pongee, 
mousseline and 
chiffon cloth are 
suggested. 




Shirt-Waist No. 8101 


8101—An ex¬ 
cellent design 
with tucks is 
here pictured in 
printed viyella. 
The back is 
plain, and gath¬ 
ers control the 

fulness at the waist-line, where it is drawn down into 
the belt, provision also being made for a blousing effect. 
Two wide tucks, stitched to graduated yoke depth, are 
taken up at each side of the front, the fulness below 


Tucked or Gathered Shirt-Waist 

No. 8501 


down effects, and pro¬ 
vision is made for the 
neck to be finished with 
a Rubens collar or a 
convention al s t a n d i n g 
collar, a neck¬ 
band being used 
in either case. 

Generous fulness 
characterizes the 
sleeves, which 
may be tucked in 

sailor style or gathered in bishop fashion to deep, 
close cuffs, and removable flare cuffs may be 
worn with either. Bands of lace or needlework 
insertion held together by faggoting or joined with 
ribbon make pretty yokes. xMl-over Valenciennes 
lace might be used for the yoke of a waist of 
pale-lavender organdy, and hand-embroidery 
would be stylish on a linen or silk canvas shirt-waist. All 
shirtings, including viyella, louisine, taffeta, pongee, radia 
silk, lansdowne, cambric, gingham, etc., are suitable. 

8493—Persian banding and moire ribbon afford adorn¬ 
ment for this chic shirt-waist of dove-gray sappho silk. 
A one-piece yoke that may extend down the front and 
over the sleeves or terminate in square effect is a stylish 
feature. A standing collar over a narrow band com¬ 
pletes the neck, and the closing at the back of the waist 
is concealed by a simulated box-plait. Slight gathers 
at the waist-line relieve the plainness of the back, and 
the front is tucked or gathered to the yoke. Provision 
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is made for the drawn-down or 
mutton shaping characterizes 
introduced at the seams above 
part is plain and 
closely fitted. 

Small cuffs that 
fall over the hand 
are added when 
desired. In this 
development a 
pleasing waist 
finish is given by 
the crush belt of 
ribbon with a 
wide buckle at 
the front. Very 
pretty effects are 
obtainable from 
plain or fancy 
taffeta, repoussd lace with 
bands of insertion and rib¬ 
bon, pongee, wool gauze, 
checks, cotton voile, eolienne, 
etamine, damas, French bril¬ 
liant, madras and linon. Pip¬ 
ings of a contrasting color 
might outline the fancy yoke. 

8090 — As an accompani¬ 
ment to the severely tailored 
skirt or suit the plain shirt¬ 
waist is in highest favor. 
Bleached linen canvas is here 
represented, and a lining is 
included, but may be omit¬ 
ted. The bloused or drawn- 
down effect at the back is 
permissible, and the fronts 
are devoid of fulness save 
at the waist-line, where 
gathers are employed. A 
coat closing or one in 
regulation style with an 
applied box - plait may 
be adopted, and patch 
pockets are provided. A 
back-yoke is supplied for 
use when liked, and a 


the eased effect. Leg-o’- 
the sleeves, gathers being 
the elbow, and the lower 




narrow neck-band sup¬ 
ports the standing col¬ 
lar. A silk bow tie is 
added. Bishop sleeves 
and shirt sleeves with 
link cuffs are included 
in the pattern. 

Plain materials, such as 
linen, chambray, cotton 
hop-sacking or tweed, 
madras, duck, marseilles, 
taffeta, louisine, alba¬ 
tross, French flannel, 


8499 — An attractive design for a shirt-waist and one that 
is simply constructed is here illustrated in blue taffeta, with 
a fancy stock and tie. It suggests the Norfolk modes, and 

has box-plaits at the back that are 
drawn toward the centre by gathers 
at the waist-line. A similar plait 
conceals the front closing, and two 
are arranged at each side. Provision 
is made for the drawn-down or eased 
effect and for the neck to be high, 
and completed by a narrow band 
and standing collar, or cut out and 
worn with a Puritan collar. Bishop 
and sailor sleeves are supplied, and 
flaring cuffs that match the Puritan 
collar may be worn with either. 
A silk crush belt affords stylish fin¬ 
ish for the waist, and in this case a 
lace stock with polka-dot silk tie 
was worn over the narrow neck-band. 
Cadet-blue louisine is suggested for 
copying the mode, a touch of white 
in the form of lace turn-overs on the 
standing collar and at the wrists 
relieving it. Madras, French bril- 


Shirt-Waist No. 8493 



Shirt-Waist No. 8090 


henrietta and cashmere, as well as the fancy weaves of liant, cotton cheviot, tweed and hopsacking, lawn, linon, 
cotton, wool or silk, will make up stylishly by this design. chambray, gingham and linen will make up satisfactorily. 
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MISSES’ COSTUMES 


8620—Misses’ Tucked Costume — Reproductions 


of a very attractive mode are 
tune-green crepe de Chine in 


here given in 
combination 


Nep- 

with 


860 4—Misses’ Tucked or Shirred Costume — An 

especially pretty mode is pictured below in fine 
white lawn and in dotted mousseline, each with 

lace insertion for decoration, 
and also in blue rajah silk 
with all-over lace. A fitted 
lining supports the blouse, 
which is adjusted to the round 
yoke with tucks or shirrings, ^ 
the lower part producing an 
easy sag all around. A standing 
collar finishes the high neck unless 
a round outline, in any becoming 
depth, be preferred. The full sleeves 
may be extended to wrist depth by 
deep cuff facings applied to the 
linings, or finished in shorter length 
with narrow bands. Rounding caps 
falling nearly to the elbow, are sty¬ 
lishly added. A crush girdle with 
frilled ends outlines the waist. 

Tucks or shirrings to yoke depth 
take up the fulness at the top of 
the five-gored skirt, a deep hem 
finishing the lower edge, where a 
measurement of about four yards is 
attained in the middle sizes. 

This is an excellent design for party 
wear, dotted swiss, dimity, organdy, 



8620—Misses’ Tucked Cos¬ 
tume : consisting of a 
Blouse Waist, with or 
WITHOUT THE RRETELLE 
Suspenders or Yoke; and 
a Nine-Gored Skirt, with 
Extensions at the Side 
Seams that may be Omit¬ 
ted. (Sometimes Called 
the Bretelle Dress.) 


ivory Japanese silk and lace, and in 
brown and white shepherd’s check 
united with brown silk and white 
mull. The blouse waist fastens at the back, and tucks 
are stitched to yoke depth. A pointed front-yoke is used 
if desired, and the neck is completed by a standing col¬ 
lar. The bretelle-suspenders are stylish, but their use is 
optional, the belt being sometimes used alone. The sleeves 
are shaped by one seam and tucked to cuff depth, fancy 
cuffs being added if desired. 

An odd and pleasing effect is 
given to the skirt by extending 
the tops of the gores over the 
groups of tucks at each side seam, 
but these may be omitted, the 
tucks being exposed to the waist¬ 
line if preferred. Nine gores shape 
the skirt, and an inverted box- 
plait removes the fulness from the 
centre of the back. In the mid¬ 
dle sizes the lower edge affords a 
measurement of about four yards. 

Brown chiffon taffeta would be 
pretty for the whole costume. A 
waist of white dotted swiss might 
be worn with skirt and bretelle- 
suspenders of checked louisine or 
knickerbocker linen. Chambray, 
gingham, linen, voile, etamine, 
serge, cashmere, albatross and 
henrietta are adaptable. 

Pattern 8620 is in 5 sizes from 
13 to 17 years of age. For 15 
years, the skirt requires 5M yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 
3y 8 yards 44 inches wide; the 
suspenders, 1 y 2 yard of material 
20 inches wide, or 1 yard 27 or 

more inches wide; and the waist yards of material 27 
inches wide, with % yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide 
to cover collar and to simulate yoke. Price, 20 cents. 


Persian lawn, silk mull and batiste 
being among the favorites. 

Pattern 8604 is in 5 sizes from 
13 to 17 years of age. For 15 years, it requires 0% yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or (\ ] /g yards 44 inches wide, 
and 1 yard of all-over lace to cover collar, yoke and 
sleeve facings. The quantity of insertion is not given as 
it varies according to the width used. Price, 20 cents. 


JJL 


859 2 — Misses’ Shirt-Waist Costume — A pleasing varia¬ 
tion of the popular suspender dress for girls is shown directly 




8604—Misses’ Tucked or Shirred Costume: con¬ 
sisting of a Blouse Waist, in High or any 
Desired Round Neck and with Full-Length 
or Shorter Sleeves with or without Caps ; 
and a Five-Gored Skirt. 

opposite in blue Burlingham silk, with shirt¬ 
waists of plain and figured China silk. Tucks in 
duchess effect to yoke depth in front and at 
each side of the back closing control the ful¬ 
ness of the body, and the sailor sleeves are similarly treated 
at the wrist. The suspenders are in bertha effect across 
the shoulders, and the lower ends are caught to the belt 
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HAND- EMBROIDERY IN WHITE FLOSS LENT 
ADORNMENT TO THIS PRETTY TUCKED COS¬ 
TUME OF BROWN PONGEE, THE NUMBER 
OF WHICH IS 8620. 



ALICE-BLUE FOULARD, WITH TWO SHADES OF 
DARKER BLUE DOTS, IS PORTRAYED IN THIS 
.DEVELOPMENT OF 8592, BRUSSELS LACE PRO¬ 
VIDING ORNAMENTATION. 



MOTIFS OF LACE AND INSERTION ARE 
ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED ON THIS PRETTY 
COSTUME (NO. 8604) OF ROSE-TINTED 
JACQUARD FOULARD. 



Linder buttons. An additional strap may 
encircle the body above the belt., its ends 
crossing in front, where they are secured 
to the suspenders. A 
fitted lining is included, 
but its use, like that of 
the suspenders, is a 
matter of taste. A 
standing collar is worn. 

The five-gored skirt 
is close-fitting over the 
hips, flaring gracefully 
below, and has an in¬ 
verted box-plait at the 
back. Three stitched 
band-folds may trim 
the lower edge, where a measurement 
of about four yards is attained in 
the middle sizes. 

Henrietta, challis, Sicilian, bril- 
liantine and the small checked effects 
are suggested for the skirt and sus¬ 
penders. Soft woollens and silks 
will make up well in the shirt-waist. 

Pattern 8592 is in 5 sizes from 13 
to 17 years. For 15 years, the shirt¬ 
waist will require 3Fs yards of mate¬ 


rial 27 inches wide; and the skirt, sus¬ 
penders and band-folds, 6% yards in the 
same width. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 



8592—Misses’ Shirt-Waist Costume: consisting 
of a Shirt-Waist, Tucked in Duchess Effect, 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA-SUSPENDERS; AND A 

Five-Gored Skirt, with Inverted Box-Plait at 
the Back and with or without the Band-Folds 
or Body Lining. (Called the Bretelle Dress.) 
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'P9'W' GIRLS’ COSTUMES AND DRESSES '** 0**0 


85 7 2—Girls’ Costume—The surplice modes find 
a place even in the girl’s wardrobe, and flouncing, 
plain lawn and embroidery were combined in the 
frock here illustrated, which has a blouse shaped 
on these lines. White wash serge is also shown. 
A fancy collar in sailor or round outline at the back, 
and with its ends extending to the waist-line in 


gauze, challis and lansdowne are also recommended. 

Pattern 8572 is in 9 sizes from 6 to 14 years of 
age. For 9 years, it 
calls for 2% yards 
of plain lawn 36 
inches wide, with 
4% yards of flounc- 


iront, tops the blouse, which sags in the characteristic 
manner over a straight belt having crossed ends. Deep 
or shallow cuffs finish the full sleeves. The skirt consists 
of two straight gathered portions, joined together in tuck 

effect, and attached 
to an under-body bear¬ 
ing a shield that may 
have an emblem dec¬ 
oration. A belt finish 
is also provided for in 
the pattern, the shield 


ing lO hj inches deep. 
Of one material, it 
needs yards 44 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

8607 — Girls’ 
Tucked Dress — 

Wide and narrow 
tucks are a feature 


WHITE LAWN TRIMMED WITH PLAUEN 
INSERTION WAS USED IN THIS REPRODUC¬ 
TION OF NO. 8572, AND A BLUE L0UISINE 
SASH IS A PLEASING ACCESSORY. 


A ROSE-PINK SASH AND CLUNY LACE 
CUFFS AND COLLAR ARE PLEASING FEA¬ 
TURES OF THIS LITTLE DRESS (NO. 
8607) OF ROSEBUD FIGURED PALE-BLUE 
CHALLIS. 


then being made re¬ 
movable. 

White linen will 
make a pretty devel¬ 
opment, and cham- 
bray, madras, duck, 
marseilles, pongee, 
cashmere, wool, 


8607— Girls’ Tucked Dress, with an Attached Five 
Gored Skirt and with or without the 
Trimming Straps. 


of the little frock here shown in pale-blue cash 
mere with accessories of white and pipings of velvet 
A body lining supports the front and backs, which hav 
fine tucks stitched to yoke depth between wider ones tha 
extend from shoulder to waist-line. A standing eolla 
and deep or shallower cuffs finish the neck and wrist 
respectively. The five-gored skirt is laid in groups of wid 
tucks stitched for some distance at the top, and the fulnes 
between the tucks at the back is taken up in gathers 
Pointed straps may be arranged over the wide tucks 01 


8572 Girls Costume with Applied or Removable Shield: 

CONSISTING OF A SURPLICE BLOUSE, WITH FANCY COLLAR IN 

Sailor or Round Outline at the Back; and a Gathered 
Skirt Formed of Two Joined Straight Sections Attached 
to an Under-Body or Belt. 


Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 cents 
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The Delineator 
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the waist and skirt. A belt conceals the joining of the 
skirt to the waist, the latter closing at the back. 

Pique, linen, 
madras, duck, 
mercerized cot¬ 
tons, henrietta, 
albatross, nun’s- 
veiling, mohair, 
Venetian and pru¬ 
nella cloth will 
give excellent re¬ 
sults. 

Pattern 8 G 0 7 
is in 9 sizes from 
6 to 14 years of 
age. For 9 years, 
it needs 334 yards 
of material 44 
inches wide, with 
% yard of con¬ 
trasting material 
27 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

859 6—Giris’ Costume 

—The mode at the top 
of the page is sometimes 
called the bretelle dress, 
and is illustrated in 
checked cream-and- 
brown voile with brown 
velvet pipings, and also 
in Saxe-blue cashmere. 
A waist of sheer white 
linon trimmed with in¬ 
sertion accompanies the 
skirt in each instance. 
Tucks turned to give the 
effect of box-plaits are 
taken up at the centre 
of the front, and similar 
tucks outline the back 
closing, groups of fine 
tucks to yoke depth at eaqh side allowing becoming fulness. 
A standing collar of embroidery finishes the neck, and the 
full sleeves have deep or shallow cuffs. A draw-string in- 



A PRETTY BRETELLE MODE, No. 
8596, IS HERE DEVELOPED IN BLUE 
NUN’S-VEILING, WITH WHITE LAWN 
BLOUSE TRIMMED WITH NEEDLE¬ 
WORK. 




8591—Girls’ Dress—A mode that admits of pleasing 

variation is pictured at the lower part of this page in 
plaid goods combined with white, groups of fancy but¬ 
tons in front forming the simple decoration. The bias 
modes are always becoming to girls, but the pattern pro¬ 
vides for the straight cutting as well. Shoulder and 
under-arm seams give shaping to the body, which consists 
of side fronts and side backs separated by centre portions 




8596 —Girls’ Costume, Tucked 
in Double Box-Plait Effect: 
consisting of a Blouse-Waist 
and a Separate Gored Skirt, with or without the Bre- 
' TF.LLE-S US PENDERS. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE BRETELLE DliESS.) 


tucked in Duchess effect. A back fastening is arranged, and 
a high or French round neck is allowed. Sleeve caps may 
be used with full-length or shorter sleeves. The straight skirt 
is attached under 
a stitched belt. 

Plaids and checks 
are suitable for de¬ 
velopment, alone 
or in combination 
with plain goods, as 
are also linen, mad¬ 
ras and chambray. 

Pattern 8591 is 



8591 —Girls’ Dress, with High or French Round 
Neck and Sleeve Caps and Full-Length or 
Shorter Sleeves Together or Separately, with 
or without the Body-Lining; and with an At¬ 
tached Straight Skirt. 


serted in a casing draws the blouse in at waist depth. The 
gored skirt is tucked in double box-plait effect and is fin¬ 
ished with a pointed belt. The pattern provides for the 
skirt to be attached permanently to the waist if preferred, 
and is suitable for woollen, silk and washable goods. 

Pattern 8596 is in 9 sizes from G to 14 years. For 9 
years, the skirt and suspenders call for 2)4 yards of material 
44 inches wide, and the blouse-waist 2 yards 3G inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


in 10 sizes from 5 to 
14yearsofage. For 
9 years, it requires 
3 yards of plaid 
goods 44 inches 
wide, with ?4 yard 
of plain goods in 
the same width. 
Price, 15 cents. 



ENGLISH EMBROIDERY IS CHARMINGLY EM¬ 
PLOYED IN THE DECORATION OF THIS DRESS, 
No. 8591, OF NILE-GREEN MULL, THE SASH 
BEING OF WHITE LOUISINE. 
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for August, 1905 





























MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ COATS, BLOUSES, ETC. 




THIS PLAIN BOX COAT IS No. 8597, 
DEVELOPED IN BLUE SERGE, AND THE 
COSTUME WORN UNDER IT IS No. 8199, 
THE SKIRT MATCHING THE COAT. 


85 9 7 — Misses’ or 
Girls’ Box Coat —The 

loose box coat re-, 
mains a favorite, and 



Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 10, 
15 and 20 Cents 


the one here shown 
is made up in tan 
covert with a finish 
of machine-stitching. 
The shaping is ac¬ 
complished by means 
of shoulder and un¬ 
der-arm seams, and 
the use of the back- 
strap is optional, but 
gives a stylish effect. 
Provision is made for 



a fly or button closing as well as a flat or notched collar. 
The coat sleeves may have the cuffs or be finished with rows 
of stitching, gathers adjusting the fulness at the armhole. 
A jacket of blue cheviot may have a lining of red 





8 5 9 4 — Girls’ or Misses’ Guimpk or 
Blouse Waist, Drawn in at any Waist 
Depth, with Plait or Hem Closing at 
the Back, and Full-Length or 
Shorter Sleeves. 

flannel and a decoration of gilt but¬ 
tons and braid on the collar. 

Pattern 8597 is in 6 sizes from 6 to 
1G years of age. For 12 years, it needs 
material 54 inches wide. 



1 % yard of 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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85 6 5 — Misses’ or Girls’ Sailor Blouse — Sailor blouses 
are always pretty, and a smart design is represented at 
the middle of this page in blue serge contrasted with 
white, and in white linen with red braid. It is de- 



8597 — Misses’ or Girls’ Box Coat 
or Jacket, with or without 
the Notched or Flat Collar or 
Back-Strap. 


signed to slip over the head or 
to close in front and a deep yoke¬ 
facing is an attractive feature, but the blouse is equally 
stylish without it. The fronts are cut away to reveal a 
removable shield, topped by a standing collar and bearing 
an embroidered emblem. A sailor or round collar and 
silk tie are stylish adjuncts. The sailor sleeves are plaited 



8565 —Misses’ or Girls’ Sailor 
Blouse, Slipped Over the Head 
or Closed in Front, with Re¬ 
movable Shield and Sailor or 
Round Collar, and with or 
WITHOUT THE FANCY YOKE-FACING. 




in cuff depth, and tapes inserted in a casing regulate the 
fulness at the waist-line. 

White flannel would be chic with emblems embroid 
ered in gold, and a skirt of the same material would com¬ 
plete a charming costume. Duck, piqu6, marseilles, can 
vas, mohair, viyella, etc., may also be used with good results 

Pattern 8565 is in 6 sizes from G to 16 years of age. Fo. 
12 years, it requires 2J4 yards of material 44 inches wide, 
with % yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide for 
shield. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

JJL 

85 9 4—Girls’ or Misses’ Guimpe or Blouse Waist —The 

popularity of the round neck and suspender dresses calls 
for a generous supply of guimpes or blouse-waists to 
wear with them. A mode that will serve both purposes 


The Delineator 










































edge if a long blouse is desired. The sleeves are finished 
in full length with cuffs or in shorter length with narrow 
bands and embroidered frills. 

Lawn, organdy, swiss, batiste, India and China silk, 
dimity, louisine and messaline are adaptable. 

Pattern 8594 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 16 years. For 8 
years, it requires 2}4 yards of material 27 inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 


8 5 7 9—Misses’ Skirt- - An exceptionally pretty mode 
for a miss is shown at the left in Saxe-blue voile and 
also in cream pongee. The skirt is formed of four box- 
plaited gores separated by four gores with the fulness 
taken up by fine tucks stitched to yoke depth or con¬ 
trolled by shirrings. A hem finish is given the skirt, 
which measures in the middle sizes about four yards at 
the lower edge with the plaits drawn out. The placket is 

arranged under the 
box - plait at the 
back. 

Albatross, hen- 
rietta, etamine, 


eolienne, veiling, pongee, louisine, 
surah and silk poplin will give 
satisfactory results. 

Pattern 8579 is in 5 sizes from 
13 to 17 years of age. For 15 years, 
it will require 6 J^ yards of material 
27 inches wide or 4 J /4 yards 44 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

857 8 — Misses’ or Girls’ Skirt —Double skirts are be¬ 
coming to young girls and are exceedingly stylish, 
the mode being adapted to flouncings or bordered effects 

as well as other goods. Lawn flouncing and baby-blue 


THE EVER-POPULAR SAILOR BLOUSE, No. 
8565, IS HERE SHOWN IN CREAM SERGE, WITH 
TOUCHES OF BLUE; THE SKIRT, No. 8578, IS 
ALSO OF THE CREAM SERGE. 


all around, a 
draw-string reg¬ 
ulating the ful¬ 
ness at any 
waist depth, or 
the casing may 
finish the lower 
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is shown at the bottom of the opposite page in linon with 
lace decoration. The fulness of the front is adjusted by 


gathers at the neck, where a standing collar or frill 
finish may be adopted, and the closing is arranged at 
the back under a simulated box-plait unless plain 
hems are preferred. The blouse may sag slightly 


BLOUSE WAIST No. 8594 IS HERE PICTURED 
IN DOTTED WHITE MULL, WITH NEEDLEWORK 
COLLAR, AND SKIRT No. 8579 IS PORTRAYED IN 
WHITE PIQUE. 


8578 —Misses’ or Girls’ Skirt 
Formed of Two Straight Flounce 
Sections Joined Together or Ap¬ 
plied Separately to the Five- 
Gored Foundation Skirt. 
(Equally Desirable for Flounc¬ 
ing dr Rordfred or Other Goods.) 


for August, 190$ 
























GIRLS’ COSTUME; LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES 


cashmere are illustrated in the cuts shown on the 
preceding page. A five-gored foundation skirt, dart- 
fitted at the sides and with an inverted box-plait 
at the back, supports the flounce sections. These are 
straight-edged and maybe joined together, the upper 
one overlapping in tuck style, or they may be at-. 




8576 —Little Girls’ Tucked French 
Dress, with High or Dutch Round 
Neck, Full-Length or Puff Sleeves, 
and an Attached Straight Skirt. 


tached separately to the foundation. 

In the middle sizes, the edge of the 
lower flounce section, where a hem 
finish is given, affords a measurement 
of about four yards, and that of the 
foundation skirt about two yards 
and three-fourths. 

Cream-white voile will make up prettily, and such ma¬ 
terials as organdy, dimity, swiss, chambray, percale, ging¬ 
ham, gazine, China silk, habutai, pongee, albatross, nun’s- 
veiling and bordered goods will prove satisfactory. 

Pattern 8578 is in 5 
sizes from 8 to 16 years 
of age. For 12 years, 
the flounce sections re¬ 
quire 5% yards of flounc¬ 
ing 14 Y inches deep, or 
2 % yards of other mate¬ 
rial 44 inches wide; the 
foundation calls 
for 1^4 yard 
of material 36 
inches wide. 

Price of pat¬ 
tern, 15 cents. 


-1ft 

85 7 6—Little 
Girls’ Tucked 
French Dress— 

A n attractive 
design for a lit¬ 
tle girls’ dress 
is shown above 
developed i n 
fine lawn with 
a skirt of the 
same or of flouncing and 
with needlework trim¬ 
ming. A pale-blue sash 
lends a touch of color. 
The fulness of the long 
French body is taken 
up in fine , tucks to 
pointed yoke depth in 


front, and at the back groups of tucks extend to 
the lower edge. A frill of edging may follow the 
yoke outline from the simulated box-plait in front, 
and is continued across 
the shoulders. S hort 
puff sleeves may accom¬ 
pany the Dutch round 
neck, while those in full 
length .are in keeping 
with the high-necked de¬ 
velopment. A box-plait 
conceals the back closing. 

The straight skirt is gath¬ 
ered to the body, and 
unless made of flouncing 
is finished with a deep 
hem. 

White is usually given 
the preference for such 
frocks, but delicate col¬ 
ors are also used, and 
bright red is generally 
becoming. Lawn, mull, 
dimity, organdy, ging¬ 
ham, chambray, alba¬ 
tross and the wash silks 
are desirable materials 
for reproduction. 

Pattern 8576 is in 8 
sizes from 2 to 9 years. 

For 5 years, it needs 2p£ 
yards of flouncing 9% 
inches deep, with 1 Yz 
yard of plain lawn 36 
inches wide for body and 
sleeves. Of one mate¬ 
rial, it calls for 3% 
yards 27 inches wide, or 1 
234 yards 44 inches wide 



THIS EXQUISITELY DAINTY LITTLE 
FROCK, No. 8576, IS MADE OF FINEST 
INDIA LINON WITH NEEDLEWORK 
TRIMMING AND A CORN-COLORED 
LOUISINE SASH. 


2 % 


yards 36 inches wide, or 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 



-J JL 

85 64—Little Girls’ Dress—A design for a dainty little 
dress is here shown in Persian lawn with touches of lace 
and ribbon for decoration. The becoming round yoke is 
in one with the front, the back and side fronts being at¬ 
tached to the yoke with gathers. Ribbon-run beading 
follows the outline of the yoke, terminating at each side of 





8564 —Little Girls’ Dress, with Front 
and Yoke in One and Full-Length or 
Puff Sleeves. 


FINE WHITE NAINSOOK IS PICTURED 
IN THIS DAINTY LITTLE DRESS, 
PLAUEN NEEDLEWORK INSERTION 
PROVIDING TRIMMING; THE DESIGN 
IS No. 8564. 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 


the front under rosettes and ends of ribbon. Bands of 
insertion and a lace frill decorate the collar or a frill may 
be used alone, and deep or shallow cuffs finish the full-length 
sleeves, bands being used to complete the puff sleeves. 
The insertion also heads the hem on the skirt if fancied. 

This design is an excellent one for reproduction in Vic¬ 
toria lawn, silk organdy, dimity, batiste, India linon, 
pongee, China and India silk and cashmere. 
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15 and 20 cents. T be Delineator 


















































Pattern 8564 is in 7 sizes from to 6 years of age. 
For 5 years, it requires 3yards of material 36 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

85 67 — Girls’ Tucked Costume— A childish costume, 
carrying out the season’s fancy for suspenders, is here 


illustrated in navy-blue wash 
of fine nainsook decorated 
and insertion, and 


serge, with a guimpe-blouse 
with Valenciennes edging 
also in a plain development of white 


8 5 6 7 - 

Tucked 


Girls' 
Costume: 

CONSISTING OF A 

Guimpe - Blouse ; 
and a Straight 
Skirt, with or without 
or Suspenders. 


the Girdle-Belt 


linen cambric without the suspenders. The skirt is 
straight and gathered to a plain belt. 1 iny tucks and 
a hem finish the lower edge and the pointed belt sup¬ 
ports the suspenders, which extend in tabs over the 
shoulders. These, however, may be omitted, the skirt 
being attached permanently or buttoned to the body 
when desired. The guimpe-blouse is tucked to yoke 
depth at the front and back, the closing being arranged 
in the latter, and the neck is finished with a standing 
collar. Full-length sleeves with deep or shallower cuffs, 
according to preference, are employed. A tape inserted 
in a casing draws the blouse in at the waist-line. 

Pongee will make a 
pretty development 
with Bulgarian band 
trimming. A blouse of 
white China silk may ac¬ 
company a skirt of red 
Sicilian. Bur- 
lingham silk, 
cashmere, serge, 
plaids, checks, 
etc., are all suit¬ 
able. The blouse 
is usually of ma¬ 
terial contrast¬ 
ing w i t h the 
skirt, the soft 
fabrics being 
most appro¬ 
priate. 

Pattern 8567 
is in 11 sizes 
from 3 to 13 
vears of age. 

For 9 years, the 
skirt, suspen¬ 
ders and girdle- 
belt call for 
yards of mate¬ 
rial 44 inches 
and the guimpe, 2^ 
yards 27 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


8 5 73—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Shirred or Gathered Peas¬ 
ant or Vassar Dress — The dainty frock pictured at the 
bottom of the page 
is available for shirr- 
ings or gathers, and 
is suitable for little 
folks of either sex. 

Embroidered swiss 
flouncing was asso¬ 
ciated with Ham¬ 
burg inser¬ 
tion and edg¬ 
ing in one in- 
stance, and 
white la 
and un¬ 
bleached 
pongee, 
with and 
without 
fancy stitches, 
were employed 
in the others. 

The mode is in 
peasant or Vas¬ 
sar style, hav¬ 
ing the sleeves, 
in full length or 
short puff form, 
extending to 
the neck. In¬ 
verted fulness is al¬ 
lowed under the arm, 
the lower edge be¬ 
ing straight, or a 
gored under-arm seam 
may be employed in¬ 
stead. A high neck or 
any desired round out¬ 
line may be adopted, 
a standing band and 
frill completing it in 
the former instance. 

A dainty frock may 
be developed in pale- 

pink China silk, and linon, sheer handkerchief linen, dimity, 
batiste, dotted and plain swiss, cashmere and many of 
the soft wool goods are excellent selections for this design. 

Pattern 8573 is in 9 sizes from to 8 years of age. 


THE BLOUSE OF THIS PRETTY TUCKED 
COSTUME, No. 8567, IS REPRESENTED 
IN DOTTED SWISS, WITH EYELET EM¬ 
BROIDERY CUFFS AND COLLAR; THE 
SKIRT AND SUSPENDERS ARE OF RED 
SERGE. 


A PLEASING MODE IN VASSAR OR 
PEASANT STYLE IS ILLUSTRATED AT 
THIS FIGURE; IT IS No. 8573 IN INDIA 
LINON WITH SHIRRING AND FANCY 
STITCHING FOR DECORATION. 


wide, 


8 5 7 3 — Little 
Girls’ or Boys’ 

Shirred ok 
Gathered Peas¬ 
ant or Vassar 
Dress, with 
High or Round Neck and Full-Length or 
Shorter Sleeves, and with Inverted Fulness 
Under the Arm and a Straight Lower Edge 
or with a Gored Under-Arm Seam. 


For 5 years, it reqvLires 2% yards of 
flouncing 2634 inches deep, with 1 yard 
of lawn 36 inches wide for sleeves. 

Of one material, it needs 4J4 yards 27 inches 


wide 


or 


2% yards 36 inches wide. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS 


Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. 


for August, 1905 














































CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


85 85—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Russian Dress—The 

lines of the Russian modes are followed in the little 
dress shown at the right. It is pictured in tan linen, 
with white trimmings and an emblem. Gathers 
at the neck control the fulness of the right front, 
which overlaps the narrower left one. Wide tucks 

turning toward the cen¬ 
tre of the back are 
stitched to waist depth, 
below which they fall 
free. Generous width is 
given the skirt 
by an inverted 
box-plait let in 
at each under¬ 
arm seam and 
pressed to the 
lower edge, 
where a deep 
hem is allowed. 

The neck is fin¬ 
ished with a 
band for wear 
with or without 
an Eton or other 
linen collar, and 
the bishop 
sleeves have 
cuffs of medium 
depth. A belt 
held in place by straps 
at the side matches the 
band outlining the clos¬ 
ing. Petticoats, bloomers, 
etc., may be worn with 
this frock. 

Piqud, marseilles, 
chambray, g i n g h a m, 
serge and French flannel 
are all suitable. The 
mode is an excellent one for combinations, but a single 
material, braid trimmed, will give satisfaction. 

Pattern 8585 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 9 years 


pretty little Empire dress pictured at the bottom of 
the page, and China silk and lawn relieved with lace 
and fancy stitching are shown in the others. The 
body, which is topped by a standing collar or cut out 
for any desired round neck, supports the straight 
full skirt. A round bertha gives breadth to the 
shoulders but is not necessary. Bishop sleeves 
with or without wristbands are provided as well as 
short puff sleeves finished with a frill. 

Without the all-over embroidery and flouncing a small 
amount of hand-work will be a charming decoration for a 







THIS JAUNTY RUSSIAN FROCK, 
No. 8586, IS SHOWN IN WHITE LINEN 
CRASH WITH PLAUEN NEEDLEWORK 
FOR ADORNMENT AND IS SUITABLE 
FOR EITHER GIRLS OR BOYS. 


8 5 8 5 — Little Girls’ ok Boys’ Russian 
Dress, with Inverted Fulness Below 
the Belt at Each Side, and a Standing 
Band for Weak with or without Eton 
or Other Linen Collars. (For Wear 
with Petticoats, Bloomers, etc.) 


dress of colored or white linen, lawn or French cambric. 

Pattern 8587 is in 11 sizes, from !/£ to 10 years of age. 
For 5 years, it requires 2% yards of flouncing 19^ inches 
deep, with % yard of plain lawn 30 inches wide, and % 
yard of all-over embroidery 18 inches wide for body, collar 
and wristbands. Of one material, it calls for 8% yards 
27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


For 




Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 10, 
15 and 20 Cents. 


8 5 8 7 - Little Girls’ Dress, with Empire Body, 

High Neck or any Desired Round Neck, and Full- 
Length or Shorter Sleeves, with or without 
the Bertha ; and with an Attached Straight 
Skirt. 

years, it calls for 314 yards of tan linen 27 inches 
wide, with 1 ]/± yard of white linen in the same 
width for collar, cuffs, belt, and a band to trim; of one 
material, it needs 2 % yards 44 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

■JLJL 

8587 — Little Girls’ Dress — All-over embroidery, flounc¬ 
ing and plain lawn are associated in one make-up of the 
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8 589 — Little Girls’ or Boys’ Tucked 

adorn the little dress illustrated at the 
opposite page in white 
lawn wdth needlework 
edging and 
in flouncing 
with Ham¬ 
burg all-over 
and in pale- 
pink China 
silk with 
lace. The 
mode i s 
suitable 
alike for girls 
and small 
boys. A 
back closing 
is employed. 

The tucks at 
the front and 
back extend 
far down on 
the body, 
and if the 
Pompadour 
yoke is in¬ 
serted the 
fulness is gathered to 
it. The dress has extra 
fulness arranged in an 
inverted plait under the 
arm with a straight lower 
edge, making it suitable 


Dress — Tucks 
top of the 






A LONG BODY IN EMPIRE STYLE IS 
USED IN MAKING THIS LITTLE DRESS 
(No. 8587) OF FINE WHITE ORGANDY 
WITH HAND-EMBROIDERY AND FANCY 
ALL-OVER. 


The Deli neator 













































for bordered goods, but 
may be used, a ruffle 


if desired, gored under-arm seams 
or plain hem serving as a finish. 

Graduated ruffles may 
stand out over the tops 
of the sleeves whether in 
regulation bishop style 
or in short puff effect. 
A ribbon sash may draw 
the dress in 
at any waist 
depth, and a 
collar or frill 
provides 
suitable neck 
completion. 

Satisfac¬ 
tory results 
are obtain¬ 
able from 
the use of 
fine Persian 
o r Victoria 
lawn, dimi¬ 
ty , India 
linon, nain¬ 
sook, cash- 
mere, lans- 
dovvne, pon¬ 
gee, etc., and 
the decora¬ 
tion may be simple or 
elaborate, according to 
the purpose for which it 
is intended. The plainer 
developments are usually 
preferred for boys, but 
the distinction in dress 
is very slight for young 
children. 

Pattern 8j>89 is in 7 
sizes from ]/>, to 6 years. For 5 years it requires 2 yards 
of flouncing 20inches deep, with % yard of plain ma¬ 
terial 36 inches wide for puff sleeves, }a yard of all-over 
lace for yoke, collar and cuffs, and 4 yards of edging 6 
inches wide for ruffles. Of one material, it calls for 3% 


shaped bertha-collar is a pretty feature and may extend to 
the belt in front, be cut off a slight distance above, or 
omitted altogether. A fitted lining supports the blouse, 
which is gathered to the square yoke and again at the waist¬ 
line, the fastening being arranged at the back. Pro¬ 
vision is made in the pattern for either a double or a 
single circular skirt, slightly gathered at the top, where 
it is attached to the body, its joining being outlined by 


8 5 8 9 — Little Girls’ 
or Boys’ Tucked 
Dress, with In¬ 
verted Fulness Un¬ 
der the Arm and 
Straight Lower Edge, or with 
Arm Seam, and Full-Length or 


WITH OR 

Ruffles. 


Gored Under- 
Puff Sleeves, 


Yoke 


or 


EITHER GIRL OR BOY MAY WEAR A 
DRESS OF THIS DESIGN No. 8589 - 
HERE SHOWN IN FIGURED MULL, 
WITH SIMPLE TRIMMING OF INSER¬ 
TION AND A POMPADOUR SASH. 


without the Pompadou r 


a belt of trimming or of the material. 

A frock of buff linen would be 
pretty with the bertha embroidered 
with a floral or geometrical design, 

and a yoke of all-over needlework. A pleasing suggestion 
is a dress for party wear made of finest organdy, with a 
fancy bertha composed of Teneriffe wheels or other lace 
motifs, joined together by fine stitches in cobweb style. 
Chambray, gingham, 
cashmere, batiste, organ¬ 
dy or point d’esprit will 
make up satisfactorily, 
and any form of trim¬ 


ming may 
Handwork 


y a r d s 27 inches 
wide, or 2 % yards 
36 inches wide, or 
2}/£ yards 44 inch¬ 
es wide. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 

JJL 


8602—Little Girls’ French 
Dress, with High or Square 
Neck and Full-Length or 
Shorter Sleeves, with or 
without the Fancy BeRtha 
or Body Lining, and with 
an Attached Slightly 
Gathered Double or Sin¬ 
gle Circular Skirt. 


8 6 0 2—L i 111 e 
Girls’ French Dress 

— White linen with 
a decoration of 

hand-embroidery and accessories of needlework and nenu¬ 
phar pink lawn trimmed with lace all-over, edging and in¬ 
sertion, were selected for illustrating the pleasing design 
shown above. Puff sleeves and a Dutch square neck are 
permissible, as well as a high neck with standing collar and 
bishop sleeves with deep cuffs or plain bands. An oddly 


be adopted, 
will be suit¬ 
able on a 
dress of 
linon or 
Frcnch cam¬ 
bric , a n d 
swiss all- 
over a n d 
insertion 
will b e 
pretty for 
trimming 
the mode. 

Pattern 
8602 is in 0 
sizes from 2 
to 10 years. 
For a girl 
of 5 years 
it requires 4 
yards of ma¬ 
te rial 2 7 
inches wide, 
or 3J4j yards 
3 0 inches 
wide, or 2% 
yards 44 inches wide, 
each with yard of all- 
over lace IS inches wide 
for the yoke and cuffs. 
Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


A STYLISH LITTLE FRENCH MODE, 
No. (8602), IS HERE PORTRAYED IN 
DOTTED MUSLIN, WITH NARROW 
EDGE TRIMMING, AND RELIEFS OF 
ALL-OVER VALENCIENNES LACE. 
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CHILDREN’S COATS; BOYS’ SUITS AND BLOUSES 





85 62—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Box-Plaited Long Coat— 


Box-plaits are very stylish, 


and the mode at the right 
shows their use on a little 
coat of white pique, with 
and without a decoration of 
embroidery, a development 
of white serge being also 
given. The plaits at the 
front and back are stitched 
to waist depth, 
and the front 
closes in 
double-breast¬ 
ed style with 
large pearl 
buttons. A 
standing col¬ 
lar tops the 
removable 
shield, which 
is framed by 
a sailor collar 
w i t h square 
or slightly 
rounded back 
corners. The 
full sleeves 
are finished 
with deep 
plain cuffs, 
and a leather 

belt, supported by straps at 
the side seams, is worn or 
not, according to fancy. 

A coat of this design in 
tan broadcloth will be ef¬ 
fective with # white shield, 
collar and belt, or a coat 
of red may have either 
white or black emblems, 
soutache braid trimming 
and a patent leather belt, also in black or white. For a 
dressy coat pale-blue faille silk is suggested, with a sailor 
collar of baby Irish crochet lace in pure white. Linen, 


85 63—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Long Coat — A pretty coat 
for either boys or girls is shown at the bottom of the page 
in tan prunella cloth, and also in white Venetian with but¬ 
tonhole embroidery. A circular cape collar gives breadth 
to the shoulders, and a rolling collar of the same material 
finishes the neck, although a collarless finish may be given 
if preferred, or either collar may be used alone, according to 
fancy. An inverted box-plait is arranged at the back, and 
a forward-turning plait at each side of the front closing 


Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 10, 
15 and 20 Cents. 


EITHER GIRL OR BOY MAY WEAR 
THIS BOX-PLAITED LONG COAT, 
WHICH IS A COPY OF No. 8562, 
IN WHITE PIQUE, WITH NEEDLE¬ 
WORK EDGING AND AN EMBLEM. 


8562 — Little Girls’ or Boys’ Box-Plaited Long 
Coat, with Removable Shield and with or 
without the Belt. 


produces a vest effect. The leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves may have turn¬ 
back cuffs or stitching as a finish. 

A coat of dark-blue chiffon broadcloth will be stylish 
with a simple finish of stitching. Champagne Burlingham 
silk would be pretty with Venetian point lace over a 
silk cape collar. Taffeta, 
velvet, henrietta, cashmere, 
covert, cheviot, vicuna and 
serge are excellent selections. 

If the coat is made of thin 
goods or of silk incrusted 
with motifs of lace, the lin¬ 
ing should be 
of a contrast¬ 
ing color. 

Pattern 8563 
is in 9 sizes from 
to 8 years 
of age. For 5 
years, it re¬ 
quires 2% yards 
of goods 44 in¬ 
ches wide or 
1 % yard 54 
inches wide. 

Price of pat¬ 
tern, 15 cents. 


8563—Little Girls 
or Bovs’ Long Coa t, 

WITH OR WITHOUT 

the Collars or 
Cuffs. 




duck, marseilles, black taffeta, 
natural pongee, Burlingham and 
durbar silks, serge, satin-faced 
cloth and all the light-weight 
coatings are recommended. 

Pattern 8562 is in 9 sizes from 
2 to 10 years of age. For 5 years, 
it requires 4 yards of goods 27 inches wide, or 2% yards 
44 inches wide, or 2J4 yards 54 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


8 6 1 5—Little 
Boys’ Russian 
Suit—The Russian suit is 
the most practical mode for 
small boys and is widely 
popular. Natural - colored 
linen was selected for the 
one on the opposite page, 
and the only decoration is 
an embroidered emblem. 
The back of the long blouse 
is in one piece, and the wide 


PALE-BLUE VENETIAN, WITH 
SILK BUTTONHOLE EMBROIDERY, 
IS SHOWN IN THIS REPRODUCTION 
OF NO. 8563, SUITABLE FOR GIRL 
OR BOY. 
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left front overlaps the narrower right one, a trimming 
band outlining the closing. Gathers adjust the fulness at 

the neck, and a 
standing band 
serves as a finish 
and may sup¬ 
port an Eton or 
other linen col¬ 
lar. Straps at 
the side seams 
hold the belt in 
position. Plaits 
stitched to cuff 
depth give a 
pleasing effect to 
the sleeves. 

T h e knicker- 
boclcers arc 
formed in the 
u s u a 1 manner, 
and the lower 
edge is confined 
i n 1 lands or drawn 
in on elastics. A 
fly or side closing 
is permitted, and 
pockets are pro¬ 
vided for. 

Madras, piqu<5, 
duck, mercerized 
cottons, cham- 
bray, gingham, 
fancy mixtures, 
cheviot, serge 
and flannel are 
suggested, with 
contrasting 
bands or braid. 

Pattern S615 is 
in 7 sizes from 2 
to 8 years. For 7 
years, it 1 calls for 

3% yards of material 27 inches wide, or 2yards 36 
inches wide, or 2 yards 54 inches wide, each with 1 yard of 
contrasting material 27 inches wide for trimming band, 
and a belt. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

-Jit 

8605—Boys’ Box-Plaited Blouse or Shirt-Blouse—In 

Summer the shirt-blouse is a very important factor in a boy’s 
wardrobe, and many of them can be used. 'Phis is a design 


BEIGE LINEN WITH TRIMMING BAND AND 
BELT OF WHITE, AN EMBROIDERED EMBLEM 
AND A LINEN COLLAR WITH SILK TIE WERE 
USED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF No. 8615. 


yoke is included and used or not, as preferred. A casing 
is applied to the lower edge, and a tape may be run through 
it to hold the blouse in place, or it may be slipped under 
the trousers as a shirt. The permanent collar of the 
turn-down order may be replaced by "a narrow neck¬ 
band for the support of an Eton or other style of linen 
collar. A silk or washable tie is worn. One seam is em¬ 
ployed in shaping the sleeves, the wrists of which are 
completed 
by attached 
cuffs or by 
wristbands 
and remov¬ 
able cuffs. 

F rench 
flannel, 
serge, viyel- 
la, cotton 
hopsacking, 
tweed or che¬ 
viot, cam¬ 
bric, cham- 
bray and 
gingham are 
suggested. 

Pattern 
8605 is in 13 
sizes from 4 
to 16 years 
of age. For 

11 years, it calls for 3% yards of material 27 inches wide 
or 2yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

85 82 — Infants’ Set—The latest ideas for an infants’ 
set to be used for christening, etc., are suggested in the 
cuts shown at the top of 
the following page. The 
robe of sheer linen cam¬ 
bric, insertion and lace 
has a yoke and panel 
front in one, adorned 
with fine hand-work. 

Tiny tucks at each, side 
in front allow fulness, and 
shoulder and under-arm 
seams are used in shap¬ 
ing. The back is tucked 
to yoke depth and 
the closing is effected 
at the centre. The 


8615—Little Boys’ Russian Suit: consisting 
of a Long Blouse, with Standing Band 
for Wear with or without Eton or Other 
Linf.n Collars ; and Knickerbockers, with 
Leg-Bands or Elastics, and with or with¬ 
out a Fly. 


8605—Boys’ Box-Plaited Blouse or Shirt-Blouse, 
with Permanent Turn-Down Collar or a Neck- 
Band for Wear with Eton or Other Linen Col¬ 
lars, and with Wristbands or Attached or Re¬ 
movable Cuffs, with or without the Back-Yoke. 


fulness of 
the bishop 
sleeves is laid 
in fine tucks 
at the shoul¬ 
der and lace- 
frilled bands 
finish the 
wrist edges 
and neck. 

The 1) ox 


A BLOUSE THAT IS WELL SHAPED 
AND ALLOWS PERFECT FREEDOM, 
No. 8605, IS HERE PORTRAYED IN 
FIGURED CAMBRIC, AND WITH IT IS 
WORN A LINEN COLLAR AND TIE. 


that will prove satisfactory for all 
shirting materials, percale and linen 
being represented here. Three box- 
plaits are laid at the back and front, and the closing is 
made through or under the centre one in front. A back- 


cloak of lady’s-eloth has a triple cape, though one or two 
capes may be used instead. Comfortable shaping is given 
by shoulder and under-arm seams, and the one-seam coat 
sleeves are finished with turn-back cuffs. Lace frills and 
buttonholed scollops form a suitable edge finish. 
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GIRLS’ NIGHT-GOWN; INFANTS’ SET AND HOOD 



The cap is made of bands of lace and needlework, and 
has slight fulness where it joins the centre. The lower 
edge is extended to form a curtain-frill that may be cut 
away if a straight effect is desired. 

Ribbon-run beading outlines the edges 
and lace frills with bows of. the ribbon 
give an effective finish. 

Fine white wash goods is generally 
used for robes of this order, and the 
decoration may be as simple or as elab¬ 
orate as fancy dictates. Peau dc soie, 
faille, louisine or broadcloth will be 
suitable for the cloak, and silk, net and 
sheer fabrics are recommended for the 
cap. 

Pattern 8582 is in one size. For the 
cloak, it will require yards of ma¬ 

terial 27 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 
inches wide, or 2 yards 54 inches wide; 
for the robe, 3% yards 27 inches wide, 
or 2% yards 30 inches wide, or 2% 
yards 45 inches wide; for the cap, l:± 
yard of material 18 inches wide. The 
quantity of insertion for tire cap is not 
given as it varies according to the width 
used. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Pattern 8566 is in 5 sizes from 8 to 16 years of age. 
For 12 years, it requires 6 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 4^ yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 




85 66—Misses’ or Girls’ Sack Night- 

Gown—A well-shaped night-gown of 
simple construction is here shown in 
French cambric, with Hamburg edging 
for decoration. It is one of the sack order, and complete 
with or without the applied front or back yoke. A roll¬ 
ing collar affords a pleasing neck finish, although a col- 


8582—Infants’ Set, in Regulation or Three-Quarter Length: 

CONSISTING OF A CLOAK IN BOX STYLE, AND WITH THREE OR 
Fewer Capes; a Tucked Robe, with Panel Front and Yoke 
in One; and a Cap, with or without the Curtain-Frill. 
(Desirable for Christening, etc.) 


8 5 6 8—Infants’ Shawl Hood —A dainty little shawl 

hood, which is made from a square of white lady’s-cloth, 
is here shown with buttonhole-stitched scollops or fancy 


stitching in white silk for a finish. Tapes inserted in 



8566—Misses’ or Girls’ Sack Night-Gown, with or without 
the Collar or the Applied Front or Back Yoke. 


larless effect may be given, the front corners being 
rounded away slightly. The sleeves are of the bishop 
type, snugly banded at the wrists and trimmed with 
edging or left plain. Buttons and buttonholes are used 
to effect the closing for a convenient depth at the centre 
of the front. 

Mazalea, long-cloth, cambric, linon, lawn and flannel, 
flannelette, etc., for later in the season, are materials well 
suited to the development of this design. A pretty night¬ 
gown might be made of nainsook with a decoration of 
Valenciennes lace and handwork. 


a casing draw the fulness in about the head, and any of 
three outlines may be adopted, the short round style 
being preferred 
by many. Rib¬ 
bon bows com¬ 
plete the hood. 

A delicate 
shade of pink 
viy e11 a em¬ 
broidered in silk 
and with ribbon 
to match would 
be pretty. Cash- 
mere and flan¬ 
nel with a lining 
of China silk or 
with ribbon 
binding at the 
edges are also 
suggested. Ma¬ 
terials wide 
enough to avoid 
piecing are 
best suited to 
the mode, 
nun’s- veiling, 
albatross, wool 
crepe and lans- 
d o w n e being 
suggested. 

Pattern 8568 
is in one size. 

For long shawl 
hood, 1 yard 

of material 36 or more inches wide will be required, 
and for short shawl hood, % yard 27 or more inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 



8568 — Infants’ 
Shawl Hood, in 
Any of Three 
Outlines. 
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MEASURING FOR A WAIST 
PATTE RN—FI N I S H I NG 
THE BOTTOM OF A SKIRT 

A VERY necessary point to bear in 
mind when ordering a waist pat¬ 
tern is that the required size 
be determined by correct measurement. 

The new corset which this season has in¬ 
troduced calls attention to the fact that 
the bust-line is variable. When the low- 
bust corset was worn, the line of great¬ 
est bust fulness was only about four 
inches above the natural waist-line; the 
high-bust corset brings that line from 
two to four inches higher. These facts 
readily show that the measurement over the bust fulness 
is not sufficiently exact to use as a standard on which to 

base the proportionate 
measures of the other 
parts — the waist, neck, 
armhole, etc. A measure¬ 
ment less liable to varia¬ 
tion—therefore, a surer 
guarantee of correctness 
— is the measure that is 
taken around the chest 
as shown in the illus¬ 
tration. The tape is 
brought across the back 
and around close up un¬ 
der the arms, slanting 
upward at the front and 
meeting well up on the 
chest. The measure is 
taken closely, but should 
not be drawn tight, and 
it is this number of inches 
that should be given in 
ordering a waist pattern. 

The measurement 
around the fullest line of 
the bust will be several 
inches larger than this 
pattern measure, and it 
w T ill be seen that if a 
waist pattern is ordered 
by the size of the bust¬ 
line measurement, when 
the pattern designers and makers base their cutting and 
proportionment on the higher line, the pattern will prove 
too large. When the proper chest measurement is given, 
the pattern will be found large enough at the bust-line for 
the correctly proportioned figure. When the bust is larger 
than the proportionate size, the value of the outlet or 
allowance seams is proven, for the pattern may be en¬ 
larged quite three inches across the bust by making the 
sewing line of the under-arm seams three-quarters of an 
inch outside of the large perforations. This allowance will 
add three-quarters of an inch to both the front and the 
back portions (equal to an inch and one-half at each 
seam), or three inches altogether. It is hardly likely that 
an addition so great as this will be necessary, but whatever 
it is divide by four and make the sewing line one-fourth 
of the whole amount required outside of the line of large 
perforations. For instance, if an inch and one-half more 
breadth is required, the sewing line should be made three- 
eighths of an inch — -which is one-fourth of an inch and one- 
half — beyond the large perforations. When it isnecessary to 
make much allowance at the under-arm seam, the armhole 




should not be cut quite so large as 
when the seam may be sew^ed at the 
line of the large perforations. The 
material should be allowed to extend 
beyond the armhole line of the pat¬ 
tern the same distance that has been 
allowed beyond the perforated line 
at the under-arm seam. 



I.—CORRECT WAY OH MEASURING 
FOR A WAIST PATTERN. 


Comparatively few of the skirts 
one sees this year are lined, or, if a 
lining is used, it is in the form of a 
drop skirt or foundation petticoat, 
and is often made entirely separate 
from the outer skirt, having its 
own waistband and placket clos¬ 
ing. In neutral colors or black, 
one lining skirt may be worn with different outside 
skirts, though, unless the material of the gown is trans¬ 
parent, the lining skirt is often omitted entirely, one 
of the colored petticoats of silk or its imitations, now 
so generally worn, taking its place. The flat-lined skirt, 
as it is called when skirt and lining are made in one, is 
scarcely ever seen; its return has been rumored, but it 
seems hardly likely to find much favor, as a skirt of this 
sort is always heavy. It is true that so much cloth and 
so much lining have probably the same actual weight 
whether made together or separately, but the unlined skirt 
worn over the foundation petticoat is apparently much 
lighter and certainly more graceful, and, when made of 
cloth, even the foundation skirt may be dispensed with. 

The new ripple or umbrella skirts need a certain finish 
at the inside seams to make them lie flat and smooth at 
the hips and fall in the correct ripples below. This is 
accomplished by finishing the seams at the inside as seen 
at illustration II., where the seams are pressed open to 
hip depth and bound in the lower or ripple part. After 

the seams have been basted and stitched, it is advisable 

to try on the skirt 
and pin a tape 
around to determine 
the hip depth to 
which the flat scam 
shall extend. At 
the same time the 
length of the skirt 
should be deter¬ 
mined by pinning it 
up around the bot- 



II.—INSIDE SEAM FINISH 
FOR RIFFLE SKIRT. 


tom or by mark¬ 
ing it with chalk. 
Trace the line for 
the bottom of the 
skirt with a bast¬ 
ing thread and 


III.—CRINOLINE INTERLINING IN FACING. 


also mark the skirt with a thread along the edge of the 
tape. At this point clip both raw edges of each seam at 
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the inside of the skirt in order to divide the flat-finished 
hip part from the rippled part. Make this clip or cut 
extend the full width of the seam edges, running in as far as 
the seam stitching. The seam above the clip is to be pressed 
open, being notched or nicked where necessary to make it 
lie flat. It may be finished witli a row of machine-stitch- 


FT-.. 


' >.e, 


' 
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IV.—FACING HEMMED TO BOTTOM OF 
SKIRT. 


V.—SEAM STITCHED ACROSS FACING TO 
HOLD RIPPLE EFFECT. 


ing at each side of the seam and quite close to it, or both 
edges of the seam may be turned the same way, a row 
of stitching on the outside holding them in lap-seam effect. 

Mark up from the bottom edge the hem or facing depth 
(usually about three inches) and clip the seam in at this 
point; press this lower part of the seam open in order to 
hem or face it properly. The part of the scam between 
the two lengths of pressed-open seam is to lie bound as 
seen in the illustration, using a narrow bias strip of lining 
material for this purpose. This part of tire seam is not to 
be pressed to either one side or the other, but stands out 
straight from 
the inside of 
the skirt, and 
gives a fluted 
effect to the 
breadths. Cut 
several bias 
strips of crino¬ 
line or French 
canvas the re¬ 
quired facing, 
width; join the 
strips and baste 
to the bottom of 
the skirt at the 
inside, shaping 
it to the curv¬ 
ed edges by 
stretching the 
lower edge of 

the crinoline. Turn over the edge of the skirt and the 
crinoline together at the tracing line that indicates the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt, and baste the turned-over edges as shown 
at illustration III. The stiffening may be haircloth, canvas 
or crinoline, the selection depending upon the material of 
which the skirt is made ; if the cloth is heavy, haircloth 
may be used. This must always be cut the shape of 
the bottom of each breadth and not in a continuous strip 
as may canvas or crinoline. The upper edge of the hair¬ 
cloth should be bound and the ends included in each seam 
in order to preserve the ripple. The choice between can¬ 
vas and crinoline should be decided in the same way — by 
the weight of the skirt material. If too stiff an interlin¬ 
ing is used, it will show a line or “break” in the skirt at 
the upper edge of the stiffening. The facing may lie of lining 
or of the skirt material. It should be cut bias and wide 
enough to reach from a trifle above the edge of the skirt 
to the top of the crinoline, allowing a turn-under at each 


I IN 


-VELVETEEN FINISH 
BOTTOM OF SKIRT 


edge. Baste it in place, then hem the lower edge to the 
turned-over edge of the skirt, as seen at illustration IV. 
The upper edge may be hemmed by hand or may have 
one or two rows of machine-stitching to correspond with 
the stitching on the upper part of the seams. The skirt 
should now be folded at each seam and placed in the 

machine in the same way as when 
the breadths were .first stitched to¬ 
gether, and a row of stitching (shown 
at illustration V.) made along the 
bound part of the seam close to the 
first row and extending across the 
facing, forming that into a small 
seam. If the skirt is hemmed or if 
the facing is of the cloth, the upper 
edge may be bound with a bias strip 
of lining, and the stitching along the 
topof the hemorfacing made through 
that to avoid the extra thickness of 
a turned-in edge of the cloth. This 
bound edge is seen at illustration VI., 
where also is shown the manner of 
applying bias velveteen to the bot¬ 
tom of a skirt 

After the hem or facing is made, 
one edge of the velveteen is run to 
the lower edge of the skirt at the in¬ 
side; lay the right side of the velveteen toward the skirt 
and allow the edge to lie on the skirt only a narrow seam’s 
width, the rest of the width of the velveteen extending be¬ 
low the bottom of the skirt. Run this edge along with 
an occasional backstitch, being careful to take the stitch 
into the hem or facing only and not through to the out¬ 
side. When this edge is run all around the skirt, turn the 
velveteen over, turn in the top edge and hem it to the 
facing. Tailors frequently do not turn in this top edge 
but catch-stitch across the raw edge to hold the velveteen 
to the skirt. They also catch-stitch the first edge instead 
of running it, but the catch-stitching takes more 
time, and the other way is quite as secure. When 
braid is used instead of velveteen, it should first be 
shrunk by dipping it in water until it is thoroughly 
wet; then press it until dry, turning one edge under 
about one-quarter of an inch as it is pressed. Sew 
to the bottom of the skirt by sewing at the turned- 
under edge to the hem or facing, then hem down the 
top edge. The braid may be sewed on with the 
same two rows of sewing, but without turning under 
the one edge, but the doubled edge will wear bet¬ 
ter; this can be done only with the inch-wide braid. 
The method is shown at illustration VII. 

When the material of which the skirt is made is 

soft and of light 
weight, albatross, 
voile and the like, 
it will be better to 
use strips of lining 
rather than crino¬ 
line inside the hem 
or facing, and when 
the skirt is of silk, 
light-weight cot¬ 
ton flannel is often 
used, as the idea 
is to give “ body” 
and weight to the 
hem rather than 
a c t u a 1 stiffness, 
and c r i n o 1 i n e 
would quickly cut 
through the lighter 
materials. Illus¬ 
tration VIII. shows the way of enclosing a bias strip of 
lining when the skirt is hemmed instead of faced. The 
lower edge is turned up and traced as previously described; 
the bias lining should be turned over a seam-width and the 


VII. 


BRAID FINISH ON BOTTOM 
OF SKIRT. 
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fold edge of this turn laid even with the traeing stitches. 
Stretch the lower edge of the bias lining to make it con¬ 
form to the shaping of the lower edge of the skirt; baste 
the strip of lining in place, taking the basting stitches 
through its centre, then turn the 
lower edge of the skirt, that has 
been allowed for a hem over the lin¬ 
ing (which now becomes 
lining when it is enclosed between 
the skirt and the hem), and baste 
along the fold edge, as shown at 
illustration IX. The upper edge 
of the hem will be much fuller than 
the part of the skirt to which it is 
to be hemmed, and this fulness 
may be disposed of in gathers, as 
seen in the illustration. After the 
edge of the skirt is basted, meas¬ 
ure on the hem straight up from 
the bottom of the skirt and mark 
the hem depth; this can be done 
with a card cut 
the required 
width; lay the 
edge of the card 
even with the 
bottom of the 
skirt and mark 
along the top 
with tailors’ 
chalk. Turn 
over the top of 
the hem on a 
line with these 
ch allc- m arks 
and gather 
through both 

thicknesses just below the fold edge. After the edge is 
gathered all the way around, baste it to the skirt. Be 
careful to keep the lines of fulness running straight up 
from the bottom of the skirt toward the gathered edge. 
Hem the skirt by hand or stitch it. Illustration X. shows 
how the hand-hemming is done. In this case the turned- 
up hem portion was fitted to the skirt by laying small 
plaits where necessary, instead of gathering the edge. 
The same care should be observed to make these plaits 
run in straight lines, as only in this way can a smooth, 
flat-lying hem be formed. The plaits should be basted 
in place and then the overlapping part hemmed to the 
part under it, but not through into the interlining or the 
skirt. The upper edge of the hem is to be slip-stitched 
to the skirt, taking up only a thread or two in the skirt 
and slipping the needle along inside the fold edge of the 
hem; the stitches may be made about one-quarter of an 
inch apart. When the material is fairly thick, the needle 
need not be taken 
entirely through it 
but can catch a 
thread of the wrong 
side of the cloth. In 
silk or thin woollen 
goods it is necessary 
to take the stitch 
through, but if only 
a couple of threads 
are picked up and 
the hemming thread 
is not drawn tight, 
these little stitches 
will scarcely show 

especially after the hem is pressed when the skirt is finished. 

Pressing is a very important feature of the finish of a 
gown. It is necessary that cloth should be sponged 
before it is cut, both to prevent it from spotting when it 
is worn and to permit the seams to lie dampened when 
pressed in the process of making. It is inadvisable, how- 
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ever, to sponge some of the thinner, fancy weaves of 
woollen goods as the steam makes them shrivel up. When 
doubtful, experiment with a small piece of the material, 
and if it is found that water may not be used, press it well 

with a moderately warm—not hot— 
iron before cutting. Silk should not 
be pressed at all in the ordinary way 
of pressing, as the heat of the iron 
takes out the dressing and leaves 
the silk soft and old-looking. When 
it is necessary to press seams in silk, 
this should be done the same as for 
velvet; do not press on a table or 
board, but hold one end of the seam 
in the left hand and let someone 
else hold the other end; then with 
the right hand run the iron along 
the seam, pressing if open or closed, 
as desired. In this way the iron 
touches only the seam. If no as¬ 
sistant is at hand, lay the iron on 
its side and use 
both hands to 
draw the seam 
across the edge 
of the iron. The 
hem may be 
pressed in the 
usual way on 
the table or 
board, but do 
not have the 
iron hot, and 
press only the 
h e m. Press 
from the wrong 
side, and have 
several layers of muslin between the silk and the iron. 

Foulard silks, that seemed for a time to have lost favor, 
are regaining their popularity; their soft, graceful lines 
proving particularly effective in the full skirts now worn. 
When cutting a circular skirt where several breadths of 
silk must be joined, it is important that the pattern or 
figures on the material should be matched, and often this 
cannot be done when the breadths are simply joined at 
the selvedges. Cut the front breadth first by folding the 
silk lengthwise through the centre (if the circular skirt has 
no scam at the front) and laying the front edge of the pat¬ 
tern even with the fold. If there is a decided figure in the 
silk, fold this front breath so the figures may balance and 
not make the skirt look one-sided when it is worn, bay the 
paper pattern out on a table; lay the front breadth on it 
and match the figures of the silk at the edge of the second 
breadth to those at or near the edge of the first. It will 
sometimes be necessary to lap the second breadth some 

little way over the 
first, as shown at 
illustration XI. in 
order to find the 
corresponding fig¬ 
ures. Turn under the 
edge of the second 
breadth and pin it 
to the first. The 
breadth may then 
be cut according to 
the paper pattern. 
Proceed in the same 
way to join the 
breadths for both 
sides of the skirt. Slip-stitch the breadths together, from 
the outside, by slipping the needle along inside the fold edge 
of the applied breadth and then taking a stitch in the under 
breadth, as seen at illustration XII. When the skirt is 
turned wrong side out, it will be found that the slip-stitch¬ 
ing from the right side forms the basting of the seam. 
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BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 


3R THING! Her long illness must have un¬ 
settled her mind,” was the verdict of the Spin¬ 
ster’s friends when they heard of it. ‘‘Still she 
always was a little queer, was Janet Fleming.” 

For so are we wedded to the flesh-pots of 
Citydom that when one of us women withdraws 
voluntarily from the human maelstrom and goes 
out under the wide sky into the fields and or¬ 
chards and woods, where calmness and strength 
and sanity of living combine to make life grow 
young again, that one is looked upon pityingly 
and called “crazy”or, at the least, “queer.” The 
Spinster had dreamed for years of an old-fash¬ 
ioned, roomy house somewhere among the hills 
that was to be hers; a place with great trees around it and 
wide spaces and glimpses of hills, with sunshine and sim¬ 
ple, delightful living. With her, as with most women in 
towns, life had become too complicated. 

She had belonged to clubs by the dozen; she had appeared 
before legislative bodies and on the platform in women’s 
conventions; she had served on the school committee and 
the prison commission; and withal she had kept in the 
social swing, appearing at all the teas and receptions, 
private and public, which a woman of manifold interests 
is expected to attend. And, finally, she had “broken 
down,” that deplorable state of affairs which threatens 
every over-active woman of to-day. Many a sleepless 
night had she passed, shutting her heart to the street 
noises below and picturing to herself the grand old trees 
that should wave their branches against the starlit 
sky for her; many a wakeful dawn had she comforted 
her soul with visions of sunlit horizons and the trilling 
of birds on her farm-to-be. 

Every Spring for years the Spinster’s thoughts had 
strayed from desks and typewriters, from secretaries and 
committee meetings, out to where she knew mayflowers 
must be gleaming from under budding shrubbery and 
anemones beginning to show their wind-blown faces along 
the bare hillsides. In the Autumns, she had crossed the 
parks picturing to herself, under the bare trees, the gush¬ 
ing, sparkling streams which must be somewhere plashing 
cold against the rocks and alder-bushes and slipping 
noiselessly under the fading bracken, and had wondered 
vaguely whether the squirrels and crows were gone into 
Winter quarters—even while she planned the busy activi¬ 
ties of the coming Winter. But it was Peggy who finally 
made the start. 

“Come,” she had burst forth one morning, in despair 
over her aunt’s white face and listless attitude. “ I am 
tired of the city; you are worn out with it. Let’s find 
some place in the country and go hide ourselves.” 

“Oh,” groaned the Spinster, “how I’d like to! But 
we can’t.” 

“And why?” demanded Peggy, nose in the air. 



“Why, there’s your career, for one thing,” began the 
Spinster. “And I have so many things to do, if I ever 
get well enough. But, oh, dear, how I’d love to go.” 

“You are not going to do things any more for a long 
time, Auntie, not if I’ve anything to say. And as for 
my career—well, just now ‘the aim and ambition of my 
life,’ as old Deacon Barker says, is to be a hen-woman.” 

“A what?” and the Spinster nearly sat up straight. 

“A hen-woman. Keep hens, you know,” returned 
Peggy calmly. “It may not be so aesthetic an occupation 
as Art, but I imagine it is more profitable, at least to the 
beginner—and saner,” she added with a twinkle of her 
blue eye. “Think of me up at six in the morning, feeding 
dish in hand, surrounded by my feathered flock.” 

Peggy was a wise young woman, and she met the doctor 
in the hall that morning. In consequence of which he 
remarked to the Spinster, before leaving the house: 

“You will have to get away from the city for a while. 
Go somewhere and don’t come back for two years. Here 
you’ve lived, stived itp in this flat for years, with no real 
exercise, no genuine home life, nothing but a rush of ex¬ 
haustive activities, enough to wear out the nerves of a 
Hebe. Now, give it all tip. Go off somewhere into 
God’s own country and live naturally, healthfully and 
happily. It’ll add twenty years to your life. I’ll not 
answer for you if you don’t take my advice.” 

“I’m going to see a real estate man this ver}' day,” 
Peggy announced a little later. And she was as good as 
her word—seeing real estate agents, in fact, every day for 
two weeks—and going off into many and various places, 
only to return at nightfall disgusted, footsore and weary. 

“I believe Ananias had his early training in a real estate 
office, writing advertisements of lonely, unsalable, horrid 
farms,” she burst out one night at dinner. “And where 
his glowing diction failed, Sapphira was called in to put 
the finishing touches. Where do you think I’ve been 
to-day? This morning I went to the last office on my 
list—I’ve been to every one mentioned in the directory. 
I climbed up the winding stairway, where sat the plump, 
gray-whiskered old spider awaiting the silly lly-” 

“Which walked in as innocently as ever a fly could.” 

“Of course, or I wouldn’t be telling you this. ‘Just 
exactly what you want, miss,’ he said. ‘A fine old house 
of eleven rooms, well set back from the road, fine shade 
trees, good water, everything heart could wish, and 
located next door to the historic old Wayside Inn.’ I 
do think I’ve learned a little wisdom in the past two 
weeks, but this sounded so very attractive, I just wanted 
to see it. So I took the next train for Wayside. Well! 
I won’t attempt to describe my mile-and-a-half walk 
through the desolate sands befoi'e I found that ‘gem,’ 
nor try to do justice to the story-and-a-half dilapidated 
cottage, originally painted a hideous shade of lilac and 
faded by many Summers’ suns; and I won’t tell you much 
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about the well of ‘good water’ several rods away from 
the house under a broken pump, or the lonesome, damp 
old lane that leads from the house to the unfrequented road. 
And it was all huddled off into a swamp, whei'e I wouldn’t 
dare stay overnight—-ugh! And now I’m done with real 
estate hunting. I see my feathered flock only as a vanish¬ 
ing point in the distance of a mirage. But still we must 
go into the country. The doctor said so.” And the 
wicked Peggy gazed pensively into the salad bowl. 

“We can’t,” groaned the Spinster, half-heartedly; 
for she, too, had been building castles in the air while 
Peggy was farm-hunting. “ I am too weak to have the 
moving on my hands, and you—well, you have had enough 
of it already. Robert Graves was here this afternoon.” 

“What did he want?” and Peggy looked very innocent. 

“He said he came to see how I was getting on,” re¬ 
turned the Spinster. “Of course, I have no reason to 
doubt his word. He inquired for you just as he was going 


AN OLD-FASHIONED, ROOMY 
HOUSE, SOMEWHERE AMONG 
THE HILLS. 


THERE WAS THE WALNUT PASTURE WITH ITS GROVE 
OF SHAGBARK GIANTS. 

away—or, that is, just before he said he really must go. ” 

“And you told him?” asked Peggy carelessly. 

“Of your plans for the country,” was the exasper- 
atingly calm reply. “All about your ideas of hens and 
a dog and a pony. I think I was nearly as eloquent 
as you can be.” 

“And he said?” with even more studied carelessness. 

“ ‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘what a pity. With all her line talent 
and all. But you will prevent her from carrying out 
such a crazy notion, won’t you, Miss Fleming?’ 

“Well, I like his independence,” and Peggy flushed up 
to the roots of her pretty hair. “Prevent me, indeed! 
And my fine talent forsooth! Why, he was criticising 
my work frightfully only last week.” And she rose to 
steady her aunt’s footsteps into the library. 

Ten minutes later she waved the evening paper in 
the air, and burst forth again: 

“Eureka! Listen to this: 


FOR SALE—Historic old homestead: colonial 
mansion of 13 rooms with 25 acres of land, fine 
orchard, grand old trees. Been in one family for 150 
years. Just the thing for a gentleman’s place- 

“or old maid’s either,” interpolated Peggy—“or for 
an up-to-date hen farm. 


“ Why, Auntie, here’s 
Providence just throwing 
at us the very thing we 
are sighing for.” And she 
went over to the desk to 
write to the advertiser—a 
Mr. Francis, who dwelt 
in Elysium, forty miles 
away from the “madding 
crowd.” 

In a day or two the an¬ 
swer came, setting form 
the beauties of the place 
in no uncertain way, and 
moving Peggy once more 
to hie herself away into the 
the Promised Land. At 
night she came home in a. 
glow of enthusiasm, and 
two days later the Spinster 
herself set forth, for at last 
they had found the right 
place. 

The house, which had 
originally been built and 
inhabited by a Tory, was 
confiscated by the Federals 
at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary W ar, as 

they were told before they 
reached the centre of Elys¬ 
ium, where it was loca¬ 
ted. As the two women 
approached it, the March 
sun was at his best, and 
the old, sqtLare yellow farm¬ 
house wore an atmosphere 
of such enticing peace that 
the Spinster’s heart went forth to it, even before she 
entered the quaint, old-time front door. 

She passed joyfully through the little “entry,” 
with its queer, winding stairway, out into big, low- 
ceilinged square rooms and on into the long, low 
kitchen with its west windows, its old brick oven 
and closed-up fireplace, which had cooked many 
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a dinner for the defenders of the Georges. She noted 
with satisfaction the big, airy chambers, each bedroom 
having a fireplace of its own; she went out to the great, 
century-old barn and stopped to visit the other out¬ 
buildings, and then she said: 

“I will take it. It’s exactly the place I’ve had in mind 


great oaken beams, both in house and barn, were secured 
by wooden pins. There were fine old flagstones around 
the doors and a rose garden, all atangle, and dear, old- 
fashioned “grass roses” all along the roadside opposite. 

They moved out in time to watch the unfolding of the 
Spring. Bluebirds were already singing and robins call- 


THE GREAT SOFT SILENCE OF THE NIGHT. 





CHERRIES WERE RIPE EARLY IN JUNE 
AND YIELDED A PLENTIFUL HARVEST. 


for twenty years.” Where¬ 
upon Peggy proceeded to 
execute a dainty little dance, 
beyond the vision of Mr. 

Francis. 

The “mansion,” as it used 
to be called, stands on an 
eastern slope, facing the sun¬ 
rise and commanding a 
sweep of fifteen miles of 
lovely, wooded country and 
picturesque hill and dale. 

To the westward, beyond 
the fine old orchard, stretches 
a mountain landscape some 
twenty miles until it recedes 
in a background of rounded 
peaks. The house had many 
peculiarities to distinguish 
it from the modem “villa” 
and to delight the romantic 
Peggy. There was but one 
doorknob on the place, and 
that on a door leading from 
the stable into the great 
barn—evidently put there 
to supply some late neces¬ 
sity. The old latches were 
in great variety. All the 
hinges were made by hand in years long gone by, and 
hand-wrought nails abounded through the house, put in 
long before the invention of machine-made ones. The out¬ 
side clapboards were graduated to a thin edge at the ends 
and overlapped like shingles, being fastened with round- 
headed, hand-made nails four inches in length. The 


ing from the tall elm beside 
the house. Frogs made the 
twilight musical with their 
plaintive note, and the peach- 
orchard was a mass of pink 
blossoms. They had time to 
get settled before the great 
apple-orchard bloomed into 
full glory, and they caught 
the outputting of lilac and 
syringa bushes, of hepaticas 
and anemones and acres of 
blue violets. And then they 
began to get acquainted with 
their new home. There was 
the “walnut pasture,” with 
its grove of shagbark giants, 
its spring, its “King” apple 
and “Roxbury russet” trees, 
its carpet of wintergreen and 
checkerberry vine. They 
took stock of their currant- 
bushes, their rows of black¬ 
berries, their grapes and 
cherries, early and late, and 
daily thanked the fates that 
had guided them. Best of 
all were the great wind-swept 
spaces, the refreshing silences 
of nature, the constant song of Spring birds—the oriole, 
the blackbird, the flicker, the wren, the meadow-lark, the 
bobolink. 

As the Summer advanced they came to know better * 
the cedar-bird, the little goldfinches and the bluejays, 
the oven-bird’s hurried call at sunset, the swift down-rush 
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of the nighthawk, the intimacy of the chimney-swift, the 
occasional pheasant and the companionship of “Bob 
White.” And there was to sweeten existence for the 
Spinster in her convalescence the great, soft silence of 
the night, the gentle breaking of the dawn, the splendid 
morning star, the glowing sunrise and the gorgeous dis¬ 
play in the west as the great luminary sank again behind 
the mountains at twilight. 

“Strange,” said her friends, “that Janet Fleming should 
have taken that place on impulse, the very first time that 
she saw it. She’s the last person in the world we would 
have expected to go into voluntary exile.” 

But it was not an impulse. The Spinster merely recog¬ 
nized her own when she came to it — a thing so easy in the 
missing. 

CHAPTER II. 

Just to be out-of-doors was enough for the Spinster 
when she was first liberated from the thraldom of “en¬ 
gagements.” She felt as the squirrel must, which has 
been confined in a cage with a revolving wheel, when by 


AS I SIT IN MY CHIMNEY CORNER o’ NIGHTS 
WATCHING THE FIRELIGHT, I SAY TO MYSELF ***& 
“WHY DO NOT MORE WOMEN DO THIS?” 

some chance he slips away from his captors and finds 
himself in the woods leaping from tree-top to tree-top. 
Cherries were ripe early in June and furnished a 
harvest that attracted the birds in great flocks, mak¬ 
ing the air jocund with song the whole, livelong day, 
for their feathered friends soon found that there were 
no nets spread to catch their unwary feet, and as 
they took only the cherries that grew on the tops 
of the trees or tips of branches, the Spinster lost 
nothing by her hospitable mood. Such twittering 
and calling and chattering and scolding as went on 
from morning till night. Flocks of cedar-birds (or 
“cherry-birds”), their little green caps awry, would 
descend sriddenly and skirmish for supplies; bluebirds 
dashed overhead like flashes from the June sky and 
the tuneful orioles became the Spinster’s good chums, 
alighting on the tree—while Peggy was mounted on 
the step-ladder below it—all discussing the size and 
flavor of the fruit as intimately as possible. 

. “The birds in Elysium are evidently of the opinion 
that the Golden Age has returned,” said the Spinster 
one day. “I’m told the neighbors all round us feed 


whole flocks in Winter. And it’s a plan that works both 
ways, for Summer cannot seem so far away with flocks 
of birds chattering in the orchards or hopping across the 
lawns in snow-time.” 

“Do you know there are golden pheasants all about 
here?” put in Peggy. “Hiram told me this morning that a 
hunting club bought and let loose a few of these beautiful 
birds some years ago, right in our pasture. Then the 


club went to pieces, and a law 
for the protection of the birds 
was passed by the Legislature, 
and — well, we have pheasants. 
Think of owning a place with 
pheasants!” And the young 
woman ran over to embrace 
her aunt in congratulation. 
“And Hiram says he fed a flock 
of nine of them all last Winter, 
and [that by and by we shall 
find ourselves starting them up 
from cover in our daily walks 
quite often. He says, too, no¬ 
body in Elysium carries a gun, 
and even the wily fox goes free.” 

“You may not be so enthusiastic over that 
when your hens get to raising young chickeqs,” the 
Spinster replied; for no sooner were they fairly settled 
in their new home than Peggy had announced that 
she wanted to buy some hens. 

“Now, Peggy,” her aunt had protested. “You don’t 
really want to keep hens? They are a lot of trouble, 
and the least interesting animate objects that you 
can select.” 

But Peggy’s heart was set on having a poultry plant. 

“You ought to read the farm journals and poultry 
books,” she said. “Why, people are making loads of 
money keeping hens. Besides, I like hens. They know 
a lot. I read only yesterday,” she urged, “that one 
woman cleared from one hundred and seven hens a 
profit of $532.78; and there was a girl who bought three 
hens, with her own allowance, and raised forty-seven 
chickens the first year. In three years her flock had 
increased to seven hundred hens. What do you think 
of that ?” 

“I think the age of romance is not ended yet,” 
was her aunt’s retort, “but if you want me to go ‘hen¬ 
hunting’ with you this afternoon, we’ll borrow 
Hiram’s horse.” 


DOWN INTO THE WOODSY CORNER 
WHERE GREW THE YOUNG WINTER- 
GREEN AND THE INDIAN PIPE. 
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Hiram was the neighbor who had been engaged as man 
of all work at Spinster Farm. A queer character he was— 
a farmer who had always lived in Elysium. He owned a 
small place just back of Spinster Farm and lived quietly 
with a wife whose end of the buggy seat settled far below 
his when they drove to the village every Sunday. The 
Spinster took great delight in exercising his conversational 
powers, which were indeed remarkable, and his quaint ways 
of putting things soon convinced her that originality of 
mind is by no means the result of education. 

“Kind o’ wore out, be ye?” he had asked the very 
first day. “Wal, some women never know how to take 
things easy. I tell my wife, when she tries to hurry things 
by tellin’ me to make hay when the sun shines, thet there 
ain’t no call to try to make it so tarnal fast thet ye git 
sunstruck in the process. I reckon you’re one o’ them 
kind.” And she felt that he had the power of character¬ 
reading to a science. 

When they went over to engage the horse, they found 
him at the grindstone, which he had rigged up to run by 
foot-power. 

“Yes,” he said, “you c’n hev the hoss, tho’ I was sort 
o’ cal’atin’ to cultivate them beans this afternoon with 
him. Soon’s I git this knife ground down I’ll hitch up for 
ye. I sometimes wonder why ’tis if it takes a hundred- 
an’-fifty-pound grindstone to put an edge on a two-ounce 
knife, that sometimes a little word that don’t weigh nothin’ 
’ll put an edge on a hundred-an’-eighty-pound woman,” 
which led the Spinster to believe that domestic infelicity 
was not unknown in Hiram’s family. “After hens, did ye 
say? Why, I’ve got some hens I’d sell ye—Barred Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks, too; ain’t no better. How many d’ye want?” 

“How many have you?” asked Peggy with true Yan¬ 
kee shrewdness. “ How many can I keep over there? And 
how much do you want for them ? ” 

“Let ye have twenty-five or so, and cheap, too,” was 
the answer. “Ain’t no need of your chasin’ all over 
town after hens. An’ you can’t keep no more, ’less yc 
build a new henhouse.” 

So Peggy, finding the hens to her liking, invested thir¬ 
teen dollars in hens and gave up her “hen-hunt,” taking 
a long walk instead, with the Spinster for company. For 
with returning health, the woman who had depended on 
cabs and trolley cars for years was beginning to find out 
the real pleasure as well as the beneficial effects of a 
brisk walk. Across the pasture they went down into the 
woodsy corner where grew the young wintergreens and 
where the Indian pipe tried to hide under the low bushes 
of cornel and huckleberry. Then after resting on the 
moss-grown stumps of walnut trees they went on until 
they climbed Benjamin Hill, which commanded a mag¬ 
nificent view for miles all around them. 

“Is there anything more inspiring,” asked Peggy, “than a 
mountainous view from one of our New England hilltops?” 

“Doubtless a Westerner would say yes, and quote 
the Rockies to us,” returned her aunt. “But this is good 
enough for me. And how it does seem to drive the 
crankiness all out of one to stand here and let the fresh 
west winds blow across one’s face and take deep breaths 
of this June-sweet air. Peggy, what slaves we are to 
old ‘They,’ anyway.” 

“We are like playing ‘Simon says thumbs up,’” an¬ 
swered Peggy. “ If the milliner says ‘hats up,’ we strain 
every nerve to wear ’em up; if she says ‘hats down,’ we 
just tumble over ourselves to get them down again. I don’t 
believe we need half the things we think we do, Auntie.” 

“I’m convinced of it, and we only think we do because 


we see other women having them. Life is a struggle, 
both for rich and poor; but it is hardest of all on the 
masses of women who live just above want and yet are 
without the means of gratifying half their wants. The 
average woman longs for things only because other 
women have them. She would be quite content with the 
estate wherein Providence had placed her if He had not 
seen fit to place others on a different footing. We do not 
need half the clothes, the tables, the chairs, the draperies, 
the hundreds of useless objects we so diligently acquire; 
we only think we do. And we think so because we see 
other people owning them. To keep up appearances and 
make people think they are better off than they are, half 
the world is living in mortgaged houses and wearing 
clothes that are not paid for. And from the snare of 
small debts many a man seeks to escape by speculation 
or peculation—with ruin at the end.” 

“ Half the fun of living out here,” said Peggy when her 
aunt stopped for breath, “is the freedom to dress com¬ 
fortably and sensibly. I hate the thought, of going back 
to town and wearing tight, uncomfortable corsets again. 
As for evening dress—I say, Auntie, you should have 
seen Julia yesterday when I took out that gray Paris 
gown of yours and shook it to refold it again. Her eyes 
opened wide with astonishment. She supposed you 
hadn’t anything more than the linen and denim gowns 
you’ve been wearing.” 

“Strange how one’s point of view changes with one’s 
environment,” resumed the Spinster, musingly. “When I 
go into the city, to-day, I see everywhere the man with 
the muck rake, his eyes ever on the ground, insensible to 
the world of beauty around him. People hurry on with 
eager, strained faces, wildly pursuing the unattainable; or, 
if it proves to be attainable, to what end ? The best coun¬ 
tenances have a weary, unrested look; the worst are 
worse than I ever realized before. So much of the x'eal 
essence of life is lost to these hurried and breathless ones. 
I thank God for the privilege of living where I may 
look up to the stars and listen with quiet heart for the 
music of the spheres. After a day of noise, of struggling 
with pushing, jostling crowds in the city, the old, low- 
ceilinged living-room, with its cheerful wood fire in the 
ancient fireplace, its comfortable old chairs, its books and 
its home atmosphere, seems to me the most refreshing spot 
on earth. 

“ I recall the long days I used to spend in ill-ventilated 
lecture halls and committee rooms only to be followed by 
a hurried meal and a rush for club meetings or theatres; 
never a quiet home evening with books and woodfires, 
always a mad rush for somewhere. And I thank my stars 
again for this. God’s great outdoors is free. So far no 
trust or monoply has it under control. 

“As I sit in my chimney corner o’ nights (in the very chair 
I was rocked in as a baby) watching the fire-light glow 
across the book-cases and gleaming through the small- 
paned windows to cheer the infrequent passer-by, I say to 
myself: ‘ Why do not more women do this ? When cheeri¬ 
ness and leisure and comfort and quiet happiness can be 
found so easily, why do .so many restless, unsatisfied 
women stay in towns ? For this way lies peace.’ ” 

“You say it to me, Auntie, every night of your life,” 
laughed Peggy. “And now, after that preachment, I 
dare you to catch me before I get to that tree at the 
foot of the hill.” But the Spinster did not accept the 
challenge, knowing there was but one way for her to keep 
up with the fleet-footed Peggy—and that by the undig¬ 
nified method of rolling down hill. 


(To be continued in the September number.) 



















THE BOY AND THE MAN 



“Well, we can’t both get 
her. ’ ’ 

“ I know, but I wish it were 
settled some way or other; 
this uncertainty - 

“Don’t despair, youngster,” 
said the Man, but with a note 
of suppressed bitterness and 
longing which the junior did 
not notice, “you have the 
better chance.” 

“Nonsense!” protested the 
Boy. “Any girl would be a 
fool to prefer me to you,” 
but there was a little ring of 
exultation and assurance in 
his voice which cut the Man 
to the heart. 

“Well,” he answered, striv¬ 
ing for at least the appear¬ 
ance of the philosophy he 
could not feel, “she said she 
could not decide now, that 
she—er—liked us both. Per¬ 
haps this campaign will relieve her of the necessity of 
choosing.” 

“I don’t want to win her that way,” said the other, 
quickly. 

“Nor do I, but - ” 

“They’re yonder in the valley. We’ve got ’em now, sure!” 
whispered old “Bat,” the chief scout, coming up. 

“Good! Sergeant, you and one other ride back to the 
General and report that—how many do you chink there 
are, Bat?” 

“A slew of ’em; can’t be less’n a thousand bucks, 
I take it.” 


LEFT ALONE, THE TWO MEN RESUMED THEIR CONVERSATION. 


Man began again. He seemed years older than the Boy. 

“Looks like business now.” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you got your — er — letters written?” 

“Yes, one to mother and one to—her. Here,” he 

touched the breast of his hunting shirt, “and you?” 

“The same. Youngster, I guess I’d better tell you. 
You’ve won her. I thought I had until you came on 
the field. No, I can’t blame you; you could not help it, 
nor could she. I’ve told her that I know and that I yield 
you the honors of this campaign, and-” 

“Don’t!” interrupted the Boy, abruptly. 
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“Tell him that, Sergeant. We’ll wait here for orders.” 

“I’m goin’ up to the crow’s nest again,” said the scout, 
turning away. 

Left alone, the two men resumed their conversation. 
On the eve of battle they thought of woman. They were 
both lieutenants, one of the class of ’73 at the Point, the 
other a year later. And they were both fast friends, 
attached to the same troop in a famous regiment of cav¬ 
alry since their respective graduations. Presently the 


|,HERE was no touch of coolness in the air although 
it was now four o’clock in the morning. The 
darkness had brought neither rest nor respite to 
the hot, tired, dust-covered men. They had 
marched all night and for two days before; troop¬ 
ers and horses were both exhausted. 

‘ ‘ I wish I had a drink of water, ’ ’ muttered one 
of the soldiers, sucking at his empty canteen. 
“ S-sh! ” whispered one of the scouts warningly. 
He spoke softly a 
moment to the fore¬ 
most man, who 
turned and waved 
his hand. The party 
halted and dis¬ 
mounted. The scouts crept 
noiselessly to the top of the 
hill, the troopers of the escort 
remaining hidden in the val¬ 
ley. They waited in silence 
broken only by the tired move¬ 
ment of the horses, the jingle 
of a bit. 

“And the last we heard 
from her,” whispered the offi¬ 
cer in command to his junior 
at last, “was at the camp on 
Powder River.” 

“The very last. You got 
a letter and I got one, but 
neither of us is sure of the 












“Guess we’d better be moseyin’ along out of this 
cooley,” said the old scout, returning. “Day’s a-breakin’. 
We don’t want them red devils to git sight of us afore 
the Gin’ral’s up an’ ready.” 

“Mount!” said the Man, instantly. “Lead the way, 
Bat.” 

High noon in the valley. Off to the left rose a high 
ridge which completely hid the course of the river below. 
The command was advancing at a rapid gait. The 
horses, in spite of their hard marches, seemed to have 
caught the fighting infection from the men and trotted 
gallantly. Rapidly as they moved, however, their pace 
was too slow for the hot spirit of the General constantly 
ahead. The Man, riding on the flank of his troop, saw 
the General suddenly strike off to the left, mount the 
highest hill, rein in his horse abruptly, take off his broad 
slouch hat and wave it high in the air, in signal to someone 
on the farther side. 

Off to the left and far in front a moving column of dust 
rising above the bordering hills indicated the enemy in 
the valley. The General examined it carefully. So soon 
as he rejoined his command he pointed it out, his eyes 
flashing with excitement, and said to the Man: 

“Those Indians are running. If we can keep them at it 
we can afford to sacrifice half the horses in the command. ” 

The Man turned in his saddle and glanced back at the 
long line of bronzed, weather-beaten faces, then turned 
to the General. 

“We’ll do all that men and horses can do, sir,” he 
replied. 

The General spoke a word to the trumpeter following 
close behind him, and the bugles sang the music of the 
charge—-sweetest call to the soldier. The jaws of the 
troopers locked, their lips tightened, their hands grasped 
their carbine stocks more firmly, their eyes shone. 

Far back on the left and rear there was a sudden faint 
snapping of shots. 

“The Major’s at ’em,” laughed the General, gleefully, 
“we’ve got ’em now! Swing in to the left.” 

He himself led the way. The five troops of cavalry 
raced along in his wake. Again and again they struck for 
the river, only to be driven back without finding a practi¬ 
cable crossing. Shots came at them from the other 
side. Plumed, painted warriors on the farther bank 
dashed for shelter from one tree clump to another. They 
were not giving way. They were not running. The 
commander went more slowly. An anxious look shot 
across his face. On a high ridge he stopped. The Indians 


were massed on the next range of hills. The bullets 
from across the river to the left were zipping over his 
command. Some troopers had been wounded. Horses 
had fallen, screaming with pain. Across the river, in the 
rear, came another sudden surge of Sioux. To the right 
a third party appeared suddenly. There were hundreds 
of them. The troopers were caught in a trap. All about 
them were the terrible Sioux. 

“I guess we’ll have to stay here a while,” said the Man 
to his first sergeant, a veteran of many campaigns. 

“Begob! Left’nent! ” answered that worthy, grimly 
surveying the hills, “I’m thinkin’ we’ll be here forever!” 

The troops were dismounted and deployed, the horses 
were moved back into a depression, the battle began. 
The Indians raced madly up and down the front, firing 
from their ponies. The men fought coolly, making every 
shot tell. In the centre of the line, on the highest hill, 
stood the General; grouped around him were some of his 
officers. They would be all right 'when the Major came 
and fell upon the rear of the Sioux. 

“Where,” growled the fighting men, “in Heaven’s 
name, can Reno be?” 

They did not know that the Major had been hurled 
back by the Indians, that he had lost heart, and that no 
succor could be expected from the beaten commander. 

“Bring up more ammunition,” said the Man to his 
first sergeant after an hour or more of continued fighting. 

“The horses have been stampeded, sir,” said the ser¬ 
geant, coming back to the line after a while, “there’s no 
more to be had.” 

His brown face was pale with the purport of the news. 
“Careful, men!” cried the Man to the troopers, who 
had heard; “when you have finished what is on your 
persons you wall be out of ammunition.” 

“'I hen God help us!” muttered the old sergeant, kneel¬ 
ing down and taking careful aim with his carbine. 

Every man knew what the stampeding of the horses 
with the spare ammunition meant. They were facing 
death then and there. They could neither fight nor fly. 
Unless a miracle happened it was all up with them at last. 
Yet not a man flinched or murmured. The gaps in the 
line were fearful. Living men crawled from dead to dead, 
searching for cartridges — in vain. The fire slackened. 
Many of the men were without a single shot. The shrewd, 
brave Indians saw it all. There ■were unusual movements 
among them. Crazy Horse, Gall, Crow King, Rain- 
in-the-Face sprang to the front. 

“They’re cornin’!” cried a trooper on the left. 

“Here they are!” shouted the sergeant. 
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“Steady!” cried the Man. “Meet ’em! If we must 
go, let’s die game. Up with you!” 

Instinctively the troopers struggled to their feet, a 
fearfully thin line of dust-covered blue. Nothing was 
said. Those who had shots fired, those who had not 
clubbed their muskets and waited. No one ran. 

Slowly at first, then in a driving cloud of dust and 
smoke, the red wave rolled up the hill. Fierce faces 
gleamed beneath war bonnets, the breasts of the horses 
struck the troopers. The Man saw the flash of steel above 
his head. He threw up his arm. It was beaten down. 
Something struck him hammer-like in the breast. He 
thought of her. That was all. 

Two days later the Boy with others of the regiment 
rode to the battlefield. It was covered with the naked, 
scalped bodies of the men who had fallen with Custer. 

A lucky chance, an order from Custer to report to Reno, 
which he had perforced obeyed, but reluctantly, had saved 
him from the annihilation that had overwhelmed the 
battalion. And now he was looking for the Man and his 
men. His heart was torn with anguish. 

At last he found them, the men in line as they had 
fought, the Man commanding in position—dead at the 
post of duty, dead on the field of honor — and “all with the 
battle blood gory” waiting the judgment day! 

Like the rest, the Man had been stripped of all he wore; 
clothes, weapons, everything was gone. There was no 
sign of the letter, though the Boy looked for it with eyes 
blinded with hot unbidden tears. He thought they ill- 
became a soldier until he saw the old, gray-headed General, 
veteran of a greater war, himself crying over his lost men 
on that ghastly field. 

Yes, the letter was gone. She would never know now. 

He hesitated to write to 
her. It seemed like tak¬ 
ing advantage of a dead 
man — a breach of honor 
almost. And yet he loved 
her. She had not decided. 

The Man had said that 
the Boy’s chance was the 
better. The Man had 
written to her, giving her 
up. If only the letter had 
not been lost! 

There was little time 
for writing from a moving 
column in the field anx¬ 
ious to retrieve such a dis¬ 
aster at the beginning of 
a campaign; still, he could 
have sent a word and did 
not. He was glad he had 
refrained when one of the 
few mails that reached the 
expedition brought him a 
letter, black-bordered. 

“ You asked me a ques¬ 
tion ,” so the brief epistle 
ran, “ my dear Boy; so did 
he. And 1 said I could not 
choose between you. God 

chose - ’ ’ The Boy’s 

heart gave a great leap, 
and he could not see the 
next line for a moment. 

He hated himself for it — for what seemed liked disloyalty 
to his friend. 11 lie revealed to me my heart — too late." 

Ah, she knew, then! “ All the love 1 have is buried there 
in that lonely field. Oh, if he could only have known before; 
if I had only told him! When you come home, and l pray 
God to spare you, you must tell me about him." 

Yes, he understood. He crushed the letter in his 
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hands and then thrust it roughly into the pocket of his 
jacket, as if by that fierce gesture he might crush back 
the pain in his heart. She had chosen. And — too late. 
The Man, who could not wear it, had won the crown of 
her affection. The Boy envied him in his unbroken 
sleep among his comrades and his men on the silent, 
naked, wind-swept hill. 

Six months later. It was ghastly cold in the entrance 
of that canon. The bitter wind, snow-laden from the 
uplands, swept through the great rifts in the mountains, 
palsying the hearts of the soldiers, filling the human 
veins with ice. Below the narrow trail which ran along 
the side of the cliff, a swift ice-bound stream fretted and 
chafed its granite shores. The moon rose in the early 
morning before day broke and filled the canon with vivid 
alternations of sable and silver. 

Below them a few miles lay the village. Eagerly the 
stiffened and benumbed troopers obeyed the order to mount. 
In a column of twos, the trail being wide enough for no 
more, the attacking force took up the slow, difficult march. 

At the head of his troop, by the side of the General, 
rode the Boy. He had exchanged into the Fifth Cavalry 
and now followed Mackenzie, soldier stern and stark 
as the rugged walls of the canon, in his midwinter dash on 
Dull Knife and his Cheyennes. The Seventh Cavalry 
had gone back to its post, to recruit and recuperate from 
the losses and hardships of the campaign, but the Boy had 
not returned with them. He would avenge the Man. He 
wanted her- — in spite of all. Failing her, he wanted death. 

Struggling up the canon, as they drew nearer the little 
valley in which the scouts had located the village, they 
heard music and dancing, barbaric revelry long continued, 
a savage orgy with which these lords of the West welcomed 

the return of a war party, 
red-handed, laden with 
spoil. They halted and 
waited concealed until at 
last the music died away. 

When all was still they 
once more advanced, and 
now, for the trail was 
widening, in a column of 
fours. Presently they were 
out of the canon and deb¬ 
ouching into the valley. 
Before them stood a hud¬ 
dle of tepees, irregularly 
placed along the river 
bank, ghostlike in the 
strange light, a struggle 
between waning moon 
and breaking day. Thin 
trickles of smoke from 
dying fires rose vertically. 
A dog barked, a bell tin¬ 
kled in the herd, a child’s 
cry bleated out on the air. 
The silence of the frosty 
morning was broken. 

“Right front into line, 
double time! Gallop! 
Charge! ’ ’ cried the Gen¬ 
eral, sharply. 

In the startled dawn 
bugles brayed brazenly, 
clamoring for war. The 
Boy drew his revolver, 
glanced back at his men. Up they came, glad of action 
at last. Fie gave rein to his impatient horse. The place 
before his eyes was suddenly alive with men. Naked 
Indians burst from the tepees gun in hand. A shot rang 
out. A woman, white, a captive, screamed. The Boy 
lifted his revolver and struck spur to his horse. 

The battle was on. In another second he reeled, 
dropped his weapon, grasped the pommel of the saddle, 



‘the horses have been stampeded, sir,” said the sergeant, 

COMING BACK TO THE LINE. 
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and would have fallen but for the friendly aid ox xx trooper. 
He had been shot in the right shoulder, and presently 
knew no more. 

It was Spi'ingtime again. The Boy had not been killed. 
He had gone down into the valley of the shadow, but a 
Merciful Hand had led him to the heights of light. His 
experience had been a bitter one. Carried back over that 
frightful country, through Arctic weather, for five hundred 
miles, with anguish unspeakable attending every foot of 
the way, he had yet survived to reach the fort. 

And now, pale, emaciated, but partially recovered from 
his wound, furloughed, in search of a complete recovery, 
he had come back to the home of his fathers, which was 
the home of his heart, to live or die. 

When he came to his senses after the battle in the pass 
one of his comrades, knowing that the Man had been his 
best friend, brought him a treasure-:trove, spoil of the 
campaign, a gauntlet which had been upon the right hand 
of the Man with his name written therein. And xx letter, 
one among many recovered that day, a letter which had 
evidently been taken from the Man’s person after the 
battle six months before, and superstitiously preserved 
by the Sioxix. The letter was stamped and sealed and 
addressed to her, and the envelope was unopened. There 
was a round hole through one corner of it, torn by a bullet, 
and a gush of blood had turned the upper part of the envel¬ 
ope a dull brown. And he was come to her to give her these 
things and tell her what he could. Come with a yearning 
heart so great as to be inexpressible—a messenger for the 
dead. 

While he had been on the field in action other things 
had distracted him. Duty had claimed attention from 
him, and the exacting joy of fighting. During the long, 
weary days of partial convalescence the sense of what 
he had lost grew greater than ever with every passing 
hour. His resisting power was gone. He wanted her 
as the blind crave vision, as the deaf would fain hear, 
as the living would recall the dead. And he had come 
to her to speak of the other man, brave, noble, splendid 
fellow that he was. Yet his heart rebelled. 

He met her in the little parlor where they had bade her 
good-by and left her wondering whether of the two she 
would choose. She started at sight of him, so worn, so 
pale, so broken, sxxch a haunting shadow in his eyes. She 
had known, of course, that he had been wounded. She had 
sent him letters which were unsatisfactory because they 
seemed to conceal something, seemed to him to be written 
with restraint, as if she were afraid to raise a baseless hope 
in his heart, but which were welcome because they were 
from her. She knew that he had suffered, but she was 
not prepared for this. 

He rose to meet her. Without a word she stepped to 
him, took his hand in her own, and, with a daring that 
became her more than modesty, slipped one arm about 
his shoulder and gently forced him into a chair. She 
stood over him there, and one hand rested on his shoulder. 

“You poor boy,” she said, her lip trembling, her eyes 
filling with tears. He could not see the heave of her 
bosom, nor hear the beat of her heart, nor feel the yearning 
in her soul. He did not dare look at her again. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a great effort, “that was 
kind. I was his friend. He was a man indeed.” 

“Not the only one,” said the girl, softly. 

“No, they were all brave. He and I loved each other 
in spite of the fact that we both—wanted you—and he 
won. You chose rightly. He was the better one.” 

“But he is dead,” said the girl, gently. 

“Yes, poor fellow, I found him with his men on the 
hill—the field of honor, the post of duty, you know. It’s 
a brave death for a soldier, but how gladly he would 

have lived had he known that you-” He stopped. 

“I wish to God I were in his place, and he in mine!” 

A silence fell between them. How could she tell him? 

“You don’t understand,” she faltered at last. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he answered, wearily but bi'avely. 
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“There, we won't talk of it any more. He is happier 
dead than I alive, and a better man. I have come to 
bring you these and to say good-by.” 

He glanced up at her for a second and looked away. 

“Boy,” asked the girl, “did you ever hear that a woman 
might make—-—” 

It was so hard for her! And he made it worse, inno¬ 
cently of course. It never occurred to him that she 
could care for him; that, with all the freshness of her 
strong young being, she longed at that moment to gather 
him in her arms and tell him that she loved him and no 
one else—nor ever had. In the shock and grief of the 
Man’s death she had misjudged her feelings. Her eyes 
had been opened when she had heard that the Boy, too, 
had been stricken and lay looking through the glass 
darkly, almost facing the Light. How could she tell him? 
There was so much that she wanted to let him know and 
so little that he knew. 

“Here is his glove,” he said, extending his left hand. 

“Poor fellow,” said the girl, and he didn’t know that 
the words were for him rather than for the Man. 

She took the glove tenderly and then extended her hand 
for the letter. First, he told her how the letter had come 
into his possession—that his comrade had given it to him 
to take to her—showing her the hole made by the bullet 
which had pierced the Man’s heart—his blood upon it. 

“You will wish to read it alone,” he said, rising pain¬ 
fully. “And so I will bid you good-by again.” 

For the first time he trusted himself to look directly 
at her. He saw that she was as pale as he. Her eyes 
swam with tears; there was a piteous look on her face; 
her lips trembled. She was suffering greatly, he recog¬ 
nized. How she must have loved the Man! 

“Don’t go,” she said quickly. “Wait, I have something 
to say to you.” 

His heart leaped in his bosom. Yet he forced himself 
not to understand. It could not be true! 

“Before I read the letter,” she went on, “I want to 
say—oh, it is so hard! Why don’t you help me?” 

“Help you!” exclaimed the Boy, his soul in his eyes. 
“I would help you with the every drop of blood in my 
body, if I could. It isn’t—it can’t be-” 

“It is, it can,” said the girl, approaching him nearer. 
“Am I the first woman that ever made xi mistake?” she 
pleaded. “Don’t look at me that way! Is it disloyalty 
to him? I—I don’t know. But now-” 

“Oh, my God!” said the Boy; “does this mean that you 
love me?” 

The woman could not speak. She nodded. He came 
closer to her. 

“Wait,” she said. 

“Is it because I came to you ill and-” he began. 

“It is because I—I—love you,” she interrupted. 

“If he stood here with me, as he did before we lbft you,” 
he persisted, “which would you choose?” 

“You,” answered the girl. “Will you txxkc me now? 
See, I am a suppliant!” 

“I feel like a traitor,” the Boy said. 

“And I? How do you suppose I feel? Is it nothing 
to me?” she asked, passionately. “I feel as if I had 
betrayed him; as if I had broken his heart where he sleeps 
on that hill they told me of; as if I had given myself to 
him and taken myself away from him. 'there is shame 
to both of us, but I can’t help it—and you—you love me 
—don’t you?” 

“More than life itself.” 

They were very close to each other now. Tier eyes 
searched his face as if to see his heart. The color came 
back to her cheek. She expected him to txike her in his 
arms. But he stood very erect, resting hiS hand on the 
chair. 

“Wait,” he said in turn. “Read the letter.” 

“Now?” 

“At this moment.” 

With feverish haste she tore it open. It was brief but 
to the point, very characteristic of the Man. 
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WITH FEVERISH HANDS SHE TORE THE LETTER OPEN. IT WAS BRIEF BUT TO THE POINT, CHARACTERISTIC OF THE MAN. 


“ Dearest ,” it read, “a year before the Boy came you almost 
loved me. After that, when we faced you together and asked 
you to decide between us, you said you could not tell, that 
you would let us know later. Then I knew. In spite of 
my assurance I strove to keep hope alive in my heart. I 
strove to believe that 1 had at least an equal chance. But 
it was no use. I am writing this in the last camp. 7 o- 
night we march, to-morrow may bring us in touch with the 
enemy. If you get this you will know that I shall not return. 
I want to say a word to you about the Boy. I've cam¬ 
paigned with him. I know him. He is a younger but a 
better man. Yet he cannot love you any more than I do 
in this moment of renunciation, even though he wins you. 
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If I must go 1 hope to die like a soldier, and my last thought 
will be of you. Good-by. God bless you.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, I am so glad!” sobbed the girl, 
unconscious of the bitter meaning in her words had the 
Man been there to hear. And the Boy shared her joy, him¬ 
self unthinking for the moment. 

“Read,” she said, thrusting the letter in his hand. 

Then, and not until then, did he take her in his arms. 

The Man sleeping his long sleep on the hill far away 
was happier, after all, than if he had escaped the destruc¬ 
tion that had been meted out to his command. That 
the Boy had won her would not disturb him now. 
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V—A SPRIG OF HEATHER FROM BALMORAL 


By C. E. URQUHART 



there is a country on earth where the spirit 
of Romance dwells, in a practical, utili¬ 
tarian age, surely it is Scotland. A peren¬ 
nial charm abides in her bonnie glens and 
lingers by her green hillsides and streams. 
The leal Scot, if exiled from the land of 
his birth, never forgets it by night or by 
day. Outwardly cold and stern of man¬ 
ner, shy and halting of speech, the Scots¬ 
man, especially a Highlander, trans¬ 
planted to an alien clime, carries locked in his bosom, 
like jewels in a mine, unsuspected treasures of passion¬ 
ate feeling and sentiments of deathless patriotism. 

To such a one Scotland is the sacred garden of his 
dreams—memory’s golden key unlocks the gates of 
that visionary Paradise where the past is his once 
more. As he steps over the mystic threshold, the 
“skirl” of the bagpipes greets his ear. No music sweeter 
than its weird, plaintive strains! The songs of his boy¬ 
hood, the smile of the lassie he wooed and won “ ’twixt 
the gloamin’ and the mirk” entrance him as of yore. 
The glamour strengthens. His feet are on the wide, 
fragrant moors—gun on shoulder, fishing rod in hand, 
he follows the fleet hare as she darts from the coverts 
of moss and brake, or, standing knee-deep in some 
mountain torrent, he lures the wary, speckled trout with 
the tempting bait. The dreamer awakes to face the 
gray realism of life. But what matter? He has learned 
the secret of restoring his youth and making it immortal. 

From Johnny Groat’s to Solway’s Firth the scenery 
of Scotland abounds in the picturesque. The genius of 
Scott has rendered classic that fair region of poetry 
and song by “Katrine’s Silver Strand”—lovely Loch 
Achray—the calm expanse of Vennacher’s blue waters, 
and that fairyland of 
bosky wood and brier, 
fit home for Titania 
and her elfin train, the 
Trossachs,—these form 
an idyllic world, whei'e 
mortals may gain some 
impressions of Para¬ 
dise. But give to me 
the wild grandeur, the 
desolation of Scotia’s 
highlands, amid that 
hoary brotherhood of 
mountains, the Gram¬ 
pians—where the mists 
mantle o’er Dark Loch- 
nagar, in the lone, far- 






off glens that echo the bound of the red deer and the 
startled “whir” of the ptarmigan and the grouse—on 
the unscalable peaks of Craigmaskeldic, where the eagle 
builds his eyrie and the waterfall “leaps to the Corrie 
that sings to the Sea”—“ there , there would I be,—in 
my ain countrie.” 

1 he railway line north from Aberdeen terminates at 
the village of Ballater. In order to reach Braemar one 
must drive or ride. 

A more beautiful drive can hardly be imagined than 
that from Ballater to Braemar—and few pleasures equal 
a ten or twenty-mile drive up in the breezy Northland. 

Many unkind as well as unfair criticisms have been 
launched at the climate. “ L’inculte Caledonie," wrote 
Beranger, “The bitter East, the misty Summer.” “The 
gloom that saddens heaven and earth,” sang Tennyson. 
We all know it is the fate of great minds to be mis¬ 
understood. Countries famous for their beauties may 
suffer in like manner. Those of us who have sojourned 
in the South, beneath the palms and the olives, have 
encountered many a dark and dreary hour of Nature’s 
sorrow in its much vaunted clime. 

Adjoining the extensive preserves of his Majesty 
King Edward, as well as those of the Marquis of Huntly 
and the Earl of Airlie, over the hills northwest from 
Balmoral, lies a romantic valley. This lovely glen is an 
Eldorado for sportsmen, as it is considered one of the 
finest deer forests and grouse drives in Scotland. The 
usual way to reach the glen is to take the railway to 
Edzell in Forfarshire, thence to drive, walk or ride 
sixteen or seventeen miles. There is yet another route 
by which the curious visitor may reach this gem hidden 
among the encompassing hills. From Ballater a narrow 
bridle path commences in one of the valleys to the north 

of the village, which, 
when pursued, leads 
over the mighty shoul¬ 
ders of Mont Keen and 
thence down to our 
glen. This, however, 
is a rough bit of 
mountaineering, taking 
a good six or seven 
hours to accomplish. 
But it is well worth 
the trouble, as some of 
the grandest mountain 
scenery is found in this 
regibn. Over rock and 
torrent twists and turns 
the hill-road, through 
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peat morasses and treacherous moss haags, now curving 
upward to meet high, vertical cliffs or shelving rapidly 
down to deep and dangerous gullies. Sometimes an en¬ 
veloping fog obscures the pathway, and the pedestrian 
wanders hopelessly over moor and scaur, or ventures too 
near some undiscernible bog where he is apt to flounder, 
like the Pilgrim of old, in a Highland Slough of Despond. 

In 1861 the late Queen Victoria, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort and escorted by the Earl of Dalhousie, 


BALMORAL CASTLE. 


INVERMARK LODGE, 
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crossed Mont Keen on horse¬ 
back. The royal party remained 
over night in the glen at Lord 
Dalhousie’s shooting box of 
Invermark. In commemoration 
of her Majesty’s visit Lord Dal¬ 
housie erected a granite monu¬ 
ment over a famous well in the 
glen where the royal party halted 
for luncheon. The basin of the 
well now bears the following 
inscription: 

“ Rest, traveller, on this lonely green 
And drink and pray for Scotland’s 

Queen.” 

The glen, at that part of it 
where the Queen’s well is situated, has scenery of a 
savage wildness scarcely surpassable. Further down it 
abounds in more sylvan beauties— wooded glades and 
many a flowery haugh, interspersed with undulating 
swards of richest grass. In the lone valleys beneath 
the cloud-crested battlements of Mont Keen hardly a 
human habitation may be seen save an occasional 
shepherd’s shieling scattered here and there. At om 
of these latter the royal cavalcade on its descent from 
the heights stopped for tea. The mistress of the shieling, 
a quaint specimen of a Highland dame, plain and direct 
of speech, was in nowise disconcerted by the presence 
of so many great folk in her humble abode. When 
asked to supply hot water to brew her Majesty’s crip 
of tea, the dame was busily engaged in the making 
of kail brose. The great pot had been slung by its iron 
chain over the glowing peat-flre and the contents as 
they simmered and bubbled sent forth appetizing odors. 
The savory aroma attracted the Queen and, lifting the lid 
of the pot, she asked the dame what she had in it. 

“Oo’, there’s a heap o’ things intilt, mem,” was the 
answer,—-‘‘there’s carrots intilt, and neeps intilt, and 
taties intilt, an’ saut intilt.” 

‘‘But wfliat is ‘intilt?’ ” demanded her Majesty, wishing 
to know the meaning of the word ‘ ‘ intilt. 

• “I’m tellin’ ye, mem, fat’s intilt,” replied Betty. 
“There’s peas intilt, an’ carrots intilt, and neeps and 
taties intilt, and ingins in tilt.” 

“But what is ‘intilt?’” again asked the Queen. 

“ Losh keep me, wumman!” retorted Betty, not a little 


impatient with the apparent denseness oi the royal 
intellect. “Am I no tellin’ ye fat’s in tilt ?” Then, 
fetching a clean plate from the dish-rack over the dresser, 
she ladled out a generous helping of the broth, which she 
handed to her visitor, saying: 

“Noo, mem, just tak a taste o’ the kail brose, an’ if 
ye dinna sune fin’ out for ye’rsel’ fat’s intilt, I’m thinkin’ 
there’s naebody hereabouts can tell ye.” 

The Queen was not only highly amused but also much 
pleased. She ever dearly loved to meet with origin¬ 
ality, and the frank expression of honest conviction. 
Entering into the spirit of the occasion (for the 
members of the royal entourage were not a little 
scandalized with Betty’s uncourtly freedom of speech), 
she partook of the broth, pronouncing it excellent, 
laughingly adding that now she knew what w r as ‘ ‘ in tilt. 

The scenery of Braemar is quite Alpine in character, 
and has won for it the title of the Scottish Engadine. 

Balmoral Castle, the royal Highland residence of 
the British sovereign, lies in an exquisite valley sur¬ 
rounded by an amphitheatre of wooded hills. Bal¬ 
moral was the favorite country home of Queen 
Victoria. In this beautiful retreat she was enabled 
in great measure to throw off the trammels of her 

court and state, and lead a 
simple, healthful existence with 
Nature in her finest moods. 
Never happier than when re¬ 
turning to her “dear Paradise,” 
as she called Balmoral, she in¬ 
variably left it with regret, and 
prolonged her stay in its retire¬ 
ment as long as was possible with 
the exigencies of her exalted 
position. 

The Scotch peasantry are, as a 
rule, a lovable, interesting people. 
Nowhere are they seen to better 
advantage than in the Highlands. 


THE BALLROOM AT BALMORAL CASTLE. 

Deeply religious in sentiment, unspoiled in 
natiire, with a quaint directness of speech, a 
perennial flow of gentle humor, and given to a 
simple, kindly hospitality, there is a freshness and charm 
about their personality which makes it a delight 
to meet and converse with them. Nowhere are these 
attractive traits of character more abundantly displayed 
than among the village people and cottagers of Braemar 
and its surrounding neighborhood. 

“Come awa ben,” and “Sit ye doon and rest ye a 
while,” is the invariably kind invitation. Then the 
“ gude.housewife,” hastens to make ready some simple 
repast. New milk, freshly baked bannocks and scones. 
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golden pats of butter, and heather honey of 
richest flavor—a feast for the gods—and the 
stranger is pressed to partake of these dainties 
and “make himsel’ at hame.” 

While staying at Braemar I enjoyed frequent 
pleasant chats with Mary McKellar, who had been 
born and brought up in Crathie, a small hamlet close 
to the Balmoral estate, and was the niece of one of 
the cottagers who had dwelled all her days within a 
stone’s throw of the castle. Mary had a store of inter¬ 
esting and authentic anecdotes to relate of the late 
Queen in her Highland home, where she was idolized, 
and is now universally mourned by the people she 
loved so well. 

One of these incidents may interest those who have 
admired the noble character of Queen Victoria. I 
will give it as far as is possible in the simple words 
of my raconteuse. 

“So you are hame again frae a’ yere furrin 
travellin’ —said Mary McKellar to me as I sat one 
chilly Autumn afternoon by her cosy peat-fire in the 
big, spotless kitchen. “I’m thinkin’, mem, ye’ll be 
gettin’ tired o’ stravagin’ aboot, an’ be glad to sit ye 
doon by yere ain fireside.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mary,” I said,—“‘East—West— 
hame’s best.’ But now tell me how has the world 
been using you all these years?” 

“Weel, mem, I hae naethin’ to complain o’,—the 
Lord be thankit. My gudeman has his health, and 
a’ oor bairns are fendin’ for theirsel’s. Here’s oor 
Jock,” as a young man entered the cottage. “Oor 
Jock,” though a mere boy in years, was a son of 
Anak in size and strength, 
surmounted a sunburnt, 
good-looking face, and he 
responded shyly but politely 
to my greeting. 

“Jock is the only ane o’ 
oor laddies that bides wi’ 
us,” said Mary, “and is a 
gamekeeper doon at Bal¬ 
moral.” 

“An ideal gamekeeper!— 
what a big fellow he is,” 

I remarked to his mother. 

“Aye, he’s no to say, 
sma’,” replied that cautious 
Highland woman, but her 
eye rested all the same with 
approving smile on the 
young Goliath as he leaned 
against the grandfather’s 
clock, gazing down on his 
mother with a smile on his 
good-humored face. “We 
aye torment Jock aboot the 
size o’ his feet,” said Mrs. 

McKellar to me. 

“ But he has an answer to 
that—Jock, ” turning to the 
young man—Mary, good 
soul, was clearly bent that 
her Jock should shine in my 
eyes this afternoon. “Tell 
the leddy what you always say when folks jeer at 
yere muckle feet.” 

“Haud yere tongue, it’s no’ worth the sayin’, 
mother,” said the blushing giant. 

“Do tell it to me, Jock,” and I nodded en¬ 
couragingly. 

Weel, a I say is,” with a deprecating glance at 
the large members that provoked adverse criticism, 
lat ma feet alane; they tak a gude grip o’ Scotland 
at ony rate.” 

Capital, Jock! exclaimed I. “I heartily admire 
and respect your patriotic answer. Long may you 



be spared to take a good grip of the loveliest 
and best country in the world.” 

“Naething wid tempt oor Jock to leave his 
hame,” said Mrs. McKellar to me. “Ither lads 
aboot here are for fleein’ frae the auld nest among the 
Hielan hills, scornin’ its couthy, siccar shelter,—but 
oor Jock there has mair sense, and kens when he’s 
weel aff. ” 

After her son left the cottage, Mary, in the course 
of conversation, told me that her old aunty Nan, rather 
a famous old lady in the district, had passed away. 

“She lived to a great age,” remarked I. 

“Ninety and four the week afore she dee’d,” 
replied Mary, “an’ she had a’ her faculties to the 
verra last hour of her life.” 

Her character was one of unusual strength and 
originality,” I observed. 

“Just extraodinar’! aye, there was few like auld 
Aunty Nan. The Queen hed a terrible notion o’ her, 
and ilka year brocht up a piece of fine woollen cloth to 
mak Aunty’s best gown. She didna send it by ony 
flunky, either, but cairried it hersel’, and gied it to 
Aunty wi’ her ain royal hands. Ye’ve heard tell o’ 
Aunty’s visitor, nae doot?” Mary asked me as she 
threw a fresh basketful of peats on the hearth. 
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“No!” replied I. “I am eager to hear 
it—I do so enjoy your stories, Mary.” 

“Weel,” began my hostess, taking up 
a mammoth stocking, which, judging 
from its Brobdignagian proportions, was 
destined for “oor Jock’s” long leg. 

“ It was at the time when her Majesty 
first came to Balmoral, an’ a’ the kintra- 
side for miles was infested wi’ strangers, 
maistly English, croodin’ up to get a 
sicht o’ royalty, especially the Queen. 
Aunty mair than once wid say to me, 
‘Mary, I wid like to see the Queen— 
’twould be a graund sicht.’ 

“Nae doot, auld Aunty hed the im¬ 
pression that her Majesty wid be wearin’ 
her golden crown on her heid, an’ be 
decked oot wi’ her robes o’ state, and 
the sceptre a’ glitterin’ wi’ jewels in her hand. 

‘Losh, Mary, wumman,’ she said to me, ‘the 
Queens o’ Scriptur—her o’ Sheeba, Esther an’ Vashti 
—an’ a’ the ither grand biblical leddies wid be nae- 
thing to look at aside oor Queen.’ 

“Sae, one day—it wis a terrible warm day, early 
in September—ane o’ the blacksmith’s wee lassies 
—Elbe, they ca’d her—cam’ rinnin’ excited like into 
Aunty’s cottage, and cryin’ oot, ‘Aunty Nan, the 
Queen’ll be passin’ hereaboots maybe the day, and 
if ye come oot to the smithy, faither says, ye’ll 
see her fine as she gaes by to the Castle.’ 
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“ ‘Will I ha’e time, think ye, Effie, to milk the kye?’ 
said Aunty, all in a flutter like at the notion of seeing the 
Queen. 

“ ‘Aye, if ye hurry up,’ and off runs the lassie. 

“Aunty then sets aboot in a michty hurry to get thro’ 
wi’ her milkin’. Just at that verra meenute she hears a 
rap at the door, a genteel like bit rap. 

“ ‘Come ben,’ cries Aunty, and the door opens and in 
walks a canty bit leddy, verra plain in the dress, but wi’ a 
kindly smile on her roun’, happy face. 

“ ‘May I have a glass of water,’ says the leddy. ‘I’ve 
been walking over the moors and feel both tired and 
thirsty.’ 

“ ‘Surely, mem, an’ welcome,’ says Aunty, ‘but if ye 
bide a wee, I’ll bring ye a glass o’ warm milk, for I’m 
goin’ to the byre to milk my kye.’ 

“ ‘Oh, then let me come with you,’ says the leddy, 
rising from the chair Aunty had set for her. I do so 
wish to learn to milk,’ says she. 

“But Aunty was in a desperate hurry, being anxious 
to get oot to the smithy to see the Queen. So says she, 
‘No the day, mem—I have na time, for ye see,’ says 
Aunty, 'I’ve heard tell the Queen will be gaun by the 
smithy to the Castle, an’ I’m fain to see her wi a her 
braws. ’ 

“ ‘The Queen!’ exclaims the lady, verra astonished like, 

‘ how much I should like to see her, too. Let us get ready 
to go together. I will help you to milk the cows, and then 
we shall take up our position at the smithy, as you suggest, 
and have a fine view of her Majesty.’ 

“ ‘Ay—but ye wid be awfu’ in my way at the byre,’ 
says Aunty. ‘Sit ye here till I come back, and when 
you’re drinkin’ yere milk, I’ll gie myself a redd up, — pit 
on a clean mutch, an’ gie ma face a dicht—for I wadna 
like the Queen to see me sic a mess as I am the noo.’ 

“But na, the leddy widna be pit off. ‘Do let me 
help you to milk the cows?’ says she. ‘I promise to be 
no trouble and learn quickly.’ 

“Then, says Aunty, ‘Sin a wilfu’ wife maun hae her 
way, come on wi’ ye—tak the creepie here,’ pointing to 
a wee wooden stool, which the leddy lifts, as she was tauld, 
and follows Aunty oot to the byre. 

“But when the two were in the byre and the leddy 
she begins to milk Crummie, the coo kicks up her heels 
an’ over gaes the milkin’ pail, an’ the leddy taks to the 
lauchin’ and poor auld Aunty is fair demented. 

“ ‘See noo,’ cried she, ‘ye’re no fit to be a milkwife. 
I canna’ be fashed wi’ leddies in the byre.’ Aunty then 
gies her a wee shove aside, and ’makes short work wi 
the milkin’—the leddy standin’ by an’ lauchin’ and 
chattin’ like a mavis on a rowan bough. As Aunty said 
to me afterwards, she wis a bonnie, canty, lassie-like 
cratur, fu’ o’ life and glee. 

“When the milkin’ was done, she comes back to the 


hoose wi’ Aunty, who, to tell the truth, was no verra 
pleased at the English stranger biding on, and she wi’ sae 
little time to mak hersel’ ready to see the Queen, so she 
says, ‘I dinna like to be onceevil, and pit ye oot o’ ma 
hoose, but ye see, mem, it’s no ilka day I can get a sicht 
o’ a Queen, an’ sic’ a great Queen as Victoria.’ 

“But the leddy says sweet and soft like—‘You know 
I wish to see her Majesty as well as you do, so hurry 
up; put on your clean cap and we shall have a splendid 
view together. ’ 

“Aunty gies a bit o’ a sigh and thinks to hersel’, she’s 
as thrawn as she’s bonnie. Aunty was sune tidied up, 
and comes back to the kitchen, her clean mutch in her 
han’ an’ steps up to the wee looking-glass at the window 
to tie it on, when the leddy, she jumps up and says, 
‘Let me put on your mutch for you,’ and in spite of 
Aunty crying oot she wisna used to a leddy’s maid, the 
English leddy had her way, and tied on the mutch, aneath 
auld Aunty’s chin. Noo, oor Aunty Nan was a richt 
bonnie wumman, in fac’—she had been a rael beauty in 
her youth. The leddy looks at her sweet like, an’ says 
she, ‘ Now you are pretty enough for a Queen to see.’ 

“ ‘ It’s little chance I hae to see a Queen, the day,’ says 
Aunty. ‘The clock has chappit five,—an’ by noo, her 
Majesty will be sitting doon to her denner, and wha kens 
when she’ll be passin’ oor road again? ’ Suddenly the 
leddy had pushed Aunty gently like into her big auld 
airmchair, an’ sets hersel’ in anither aside her; then 
she says, ‘Nannie,’ in a very low voice—Aunty aye says 
her voice was like sweet music—‘ what would you say 
if the Queen was sitting beside you now?’ 

“Aunty said at thae words her heart leapit like a bird 
to her moo, but a’ she said was, ‘You the Queen! Gae 
awa’ wi’ ye.’ But the leddy keeps her clear eyes fixed 
on Aunty and agen she says, very quate and solemn like, 
‘Nannie, I am the Queen.’ 

“Then Aunty tauld us something like a veil droppit 
frae her eyes and she saw a majesty an’ a grandeur in the 
bonnie young face, an’ in the sma’ figure settin’ in the 
chair by her side. A’ she could dae was to fling her 
apron over her face and hide*the tears that were rinnin’ 
doon her cheeks. She tried to speak and to get doon on 
her knees, but a’ she could say was, ‘Forgie me, yere 
Majesty, I’m only a puir auld ignorant Hielan woman.’ 
But what think ye had happened? The Queen hed 
slipped doon frae her chair, had her arms roun’ Aunty’s 
neck, an’ the tears were rinnin’ doon fast on her cheeks. 

“ ‘Nannie, Nannie,’ she cries,—‘though I am your 
Queen, I am only a simple woman like yourself with a 
true woman’s heart—a heart that loves you, Nannie.’ 

“Efter that, Aunty felt a’ wis richt atween them, and 
she wis as much at hame wi’ her Majesty as if she had been 
her ain dochter, and the Queen remained auld Aunty’s 
true loyal frien’ to the end o’ her days 1 .” 



THE VILLAGE OF BALLATER, WHERE THE RAILWAY NORTHWARD ENDS 
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VIII.-“A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD 



HE WORLD knows Martin 
former; comparatively few 
musician and hymnol- 
ogist. 

Destined to give to 
the German people, in 
their own tongue, the 
Bible, the Catechism, 
and the hymn-book, 
he was born of peasant parents in 
Eisleben, at the foot of the Hartz 
Mountains, Saxony, November 10, 

1483, and died in the same town 
February 18, 1546, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. He was possessed 
of a sweet voice of much compass 
and power, and in his youth fol¬ 
lowed, through necessity a well- 
known German custom of singing 
songs and carols from door to door. 

“I used to beg,” he rvrites, “with 
my companions, for a little food, 
that we might have the means of 
providing for our wants. At the 
time the Church celebrates the fes¬ 
tival of Christ’s nativity, we went 
wandering through the neighboring 
villages, going from house to house, 
and singing, in four parts, the carols 
of the infant Jesus.” 

He was a lover of birds and flow¬ 
ers, and was passionately fond of 
music, folk-lore and song. He was 
fortunate enough to become a mem¬ 
ber of the church choir and thereby 
gained tuition in music free. Years 
afterward, he wrote: “I place music 
next to theology. I can see why 
David and all the saints put their 
diviner thoughts in song.” 

A woman of some means, hear¬ 
ing him sing, gave him a home and finally 
for him, in 1501, to enter the University 


Luther as a re¬ 
know him as a 


A mighty fortress is our God, 

A bulwark never failing ; 

Our helper He amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing: 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe ; 

His craft and power are great. 

And, armed with cruel hate, 

On earth is not His equal. 

A* 

Did we in our strength confide, 

Our striving would be losing; 

Were not the right man on our side, 

The man of God s own choosing ; 

Dost ask who that may be ? 

Christ Jesus, it is He ; 

Lord Sabaoth His Name, 

From age to age the same, 

And He must win the battle. 

A* 

And though this world, with devils filled 
Should threaten to undo us; 

We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us; 

The prince of darkness grim, — 

We tremble not for him ; 

His rage we can endure. 

For lo ! his doom is sure, 

One little word shall fell him. 

A* 

That word above all earthly powers 
No thanks to them, abideth ; 

The Spirit and the gifts are ours 
Through Him who with us sideth : 

Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also ; 

1 he body they may kill: 

God’s truth abideth still. 

His kingdom is for ever. 


made it possible 
of Erfurt, where 
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he excelled in Latin, eloquence and poetry. At the age 
of twenty-two he was made doctor of philosophy, much 

to the gratification of his fellow 
students, who celebrated the event 
by a great torchlight procession. 

He became an Augustinian monk 
in 1505, and a priest in 1507. The 
following year he was appointed a 
professor in the University of Wit¬ 
tenberg. He was a preacher of rare 
power and eloquence, and many 
were attracted to him. He became 
deeply interested in congregational 
singing. “I wish, ” he said, “after 
the example of the prophets and 
the ancient fathers of the Church, 
to compose German Psalms for the 
people. I mean sacred hymns, so 
that the Word of God may dwell 
among the people also by means of 
song.” Of the hymns that then 
existed, nearly all were in Latin. 
Some of these he translated and al¬ 
tered. He also wrote original ones. 

Philip Schaff says: “The Psalter , 
was the first, and for many centuries 
the only hymn-book of the Church. 
It is the most fruitful source of 
Christian hymnology.” As is well 
known, the 46th Psalm furnished 
Luther with the keynote of his 
matchless hymn, “A Mighty For¬ 
tress Is Our God.” He published 
his first hymn-book in 1524, It 
contained but eight compositions, 
four of which were his own. From 
this humble source have flowed the 
thousands of song books which since 
have been published throughout 
the world. Within twenty years 
after the first edition was issued, 
at least one hundred and seventeen collections by him 
and his associates, had been printed. 
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One writes: “Luther was what to-day would be described 
as a profound connoisseur in music, and at the same time 
a practical musician. To his natural musical gifts, and 
these were of a rich order, we must add an erudite and 
philosophical culture, an extensive knowledge of men and 
things, and, above all, a large heart and the inventive 
perception of a genius. It was this universal knowledge 
that enabled Luther to enter into the high mission of art 
more thoroughly than the average musician. 

Heinrich Heine says: “Not less remarkable,, not less 
significant than his prose writings, are Luther’s poems, 
those stirring songs which escaped from him in the very 
midst of his combats and his necessities, like a flower 
making its way from between rough stones, or a sunbeam 
gleaming mid dark clouds.” While Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge writes: “In Germany the hymns are known by 
heart by every peasant; they advise, they argue from the 


These the people sang with delight, and the saving truths 
they taught touched their hearts. 

By means of wandering schoolmasters, mechanics, and 
the students who attended Wittenberg, these hymns 
became widely scattered and were enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived. Spangenberg, who was living at this time, says. 
“One must certainly let this be true and remain tiue, 
that among all the master singers, from the days of the 
apostles until now, Luther is and always will be the best 
and most accomplished.” 

Luther wrote some thirty-seven hymns and Psalm revis¬ 
ions, and these have been translated into many languages. 
His masterpiece, however, was “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God,” the great battle-hymn of the Reformation, 
which is as dear to the German heart as the Fatherland 
itself, each being inseparably associated with the other. 

In times of special trial, Luther would say to Melanc- 



“ COME, PHILIP, LET US 


hymns, and every soul in the Church praises God like a 
Christian, with words which are natural and yet sacred 
to his mind.” 

Along the same line, Cardinal 1 homas-a-Jesu wrote m 
the sixteenth century: “The interests of Luther are fur¬ 
thered, in an extraordinary degree, by the singing of his 
hymns by people of every class, not only in the schools 
and churches, but in dwellings and shops, in maikets, 

streets and fields.” , 

As an illustration of the wonderful power of Luther s 
hymns over the German mind, a writer gives this incident 
in connection with the city of Hanover: It appears, he 
says, “that the Reformation was first introduced there, 
not by the voice of the preacher, nor by the reading of 
religious treatises, but by the hymns of Martin Luther. 

for August, 1905 


SING THE 46TH PSALM.” 


thon: “Come, Philip, let us sing the 46th Psalm,” and 
they would sing it from his version. After Luther’s 
death, Melancthon heard a little girl singing the hymn m 
a street of Weimar, and said to her: “Sing on, dear child; 
you do little know whom you comfort.” 

It is said that this hymn accomplished as much for the 
Reformation as did the translation of the Bible. I) Au- 
bigne says that during these fateful and formati\ e days, 
“it was sung in all the churches of Saxony, and its energetic 
strains often revived and inspirited the most dejected 
hearts.” It was sung at Luther’s funeral, and its first 
line is carved on his tomb. 

In 1720, a remarkable revival was being held in a 
Moravian town, in which David Nitschman, who was 
afterward the founder of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, lived. 
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A large company was gathered at his house when the 
officers of the law broke in to disperse the meeting. 
Nothing daunted, the congregation began singing “A 
Mighty Fortress.” Many, including Nitschman, "were 
arrested and placed in jail. He made his escape, became 
a bishop, and sailed with the Wesleys on their famous 
voyage to Savannah, Georgia. He officiated, in 1736, 
at what was the first ordination of a Protestant bishop 
in America. He visited America three times, and finally 
died here after years of splendid service for others. 

1 he hymn was a great source of comfort to the Hugue¬ 
nots of France between 1560 and 1572, and was frequently 
sung by them to inspire their zeal and courage. It was 
first published about 1527, and Heine calls it the “Mar¬ 
seillaise” of the Reformation. It has been translated 
at least eighty times, doubtless the most accurate being 
the version of Thomas Carlisle, in 1831. That of Dr. 
Frederick Henry Hedge, of Harvard University, in 1853, 
beginning, 

“A mighty fortress is our God,” 

is the most popular in use in this country. 

Percy S. Foster writes: “One of the most inspiring 
sights I ever witnessed was at the Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, July, 1901, when the 
German societies sang, in their own language, as their 
consecration hymn, ‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.’ It 
thrilled the entire assemblage as nothing else did.” 

“Whenever I hear Luther’s great hymn,” said the 
Rev. William Howe Lee, President of Albany College, 
Oregon, “ I always think of a soldier armed for the fray, 
riding on a fiery horse in triumph.” And in much the 
same spirit, another writes: “I learned this hymn while 
in the seminary, and liked it from the first. It stirs me 
like a drum stirs an old soldier. It is a hymn of triumphant 
faith and should be sung oftener.” 

“In connection with Luther’s great hymn,” remarked 
the Reveiend Charles R, Erdman, D.D., “I cannot forget 
the inspiring effect with which it was rendered by a great 
chorus of male voices at Princeton University on the occa¬ 
sion of the four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth. 
Ev'er since then it has been increasingly popular with 
Princeton students, and I think I can safely say that it 
is the favorite hymn in that university.” 

When the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Luther was celebrated in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, the great building was thronged, and “A Mighty 
Fortress,” led by an immense band, was sung in seven 
different languages at the same time. It was, of course, 
a perfect babel of sound, but the effect was wonderful. 
So grandly was it sung, with such matchless harmony, 
unity and solemnity, that it stirred the vast audience to 
tears and to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. To those 
who were present it is little wonder that the hymn bore 
an important part in nerving the German soldiers to 
deeds of desperate daring, when sung on the eve of battle, 
or that it should be used as a great thanksgiving psalm 
when the victory was won. 


“A little company of missionaries,” writes the Rever¬ 
end Charles G. Lewis, of the China Inland Mission, 
“in southwest China during the Boxer outrages of the 
Summer of 1900, found themselves in circumstances which 
led to a fuller and deeper appreciation of Luther’s noble 
hymn than they had ever had before. Situated two 
thousand miles inland, and seven days’ journey from 
our nearest neighbors, we found ourselves cut off from 
all communication. After waiting for light and guidance, 
we attempted flight through the southern provinces, but 
only to discover, after journeying several days, that all 
roads in that direction were closed. Returning to our sta¬ 
tion, we determined to await the uncertainties of the situ¬ 
ation rather than attempt further traveling. Knowing 
something of the fate of many of our brethren elsewhere, 
we realized full well what might be ours also. To flee 
seemed to run into certain danger; to sit still seemed as 
certainly to invite it. What to do was no easy thing to 
settle. It was during these days that Luther’s hymn, 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,’ took on new mean¬ 
ing to us, and our hearts received fresh strength and 
courage as we realized, as never before, how the Lord’s 
people in other days found in our God ‘a mighty for¬ 
tress’ from every danger.” 

It will be remembered that the missionaries in Paou- 
tingfu, China, were not so fortunate as those of the 
Inland Mission, all of them being killed at their 
post. An impressive memorial service was held on 
the 23d of March, 1901, on the very spot in Paou- 
tingfu where the tragedies of the preceding June had 
occurred. Among those present were German, French 
and Chinese officials, and a fine German band belong¬ 
ing to the brigade. The services were of the most sol¬ 
emn and tender character, and nothing could have been 
more grandly impressive than the rendering of “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

At the battles of Leipzig and Lutzen Luther’s great 
hymn rang out over the martial scene and gave inspi¬ 
ration to the thousands of soldiers, who sang it with the 
utmost enthusiasm. And when in 1882 a vast multitude 
assembled on the battle plain of Lutzen to celebrate the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that memorable 
struggle, the singing of this hymn was the most impor¬ 
tant and impressive event of the day. 

Kostlin has well written: “This hymn is Luther in 
song. It is pitched in the very key of the man. Rugged 
and majestic, trustful in God, and confident, it was the 
defiant trumpet-blast of the Reformation, speaking out, 
to the powers of the earth and under the earth, an all- 
conquering conviction of divine vocation and empower¬ 
ment. The world has many sacred songs of exquisite 
tenderness and unalterable trust, but this one of Luther’s 
is matchless in its warlike tone, its rugged strength, and 
its inspiring ring.” 

We need more of such matchless productions, full¬ 
voiced with faith, devotion and courage, to help 
us in our efforts to “ make our manhood mightier 
day by day.” 


—SJb 


A REVELATION 


THOUGHT I loved thee, dear, on that sweet day 
When 'mid the friendly gazing crowd, 

Hand clasped in hand, we at the altar vowed 
To love and cherish, have and hold alway; 

T was Spring time, and the budding fields were gay 
With bright gold sunshine ; glad was I, and proud 
To call thee mine, while all my being bowed 


To the blest thraldom where thy charms held sway. 

But when, in after years, beside a couch of pain, 

I stood a partner in thy sore distress, 

And thought if Death should come, how weak and vain 
My power to hold thee from his cold duress, 

Then saw 1 that 1 loved thee even more 
Than on the happy, joy-filled day of yore ! 

— N. B. RIPLEY 

The Del ineator 
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CHINA BOOK,” “THE OLD 
FURNITURE BOOK,” ETC. 



I NSTRUMENTS for marking time may be included under 
a few great heads: sundials, hourglasses and clocks. 
The origin of the earliest timekeeping device is lost 
in antiquity, but among the first clocks composed of an 
assemblage of wheels, of which there is no doubt as to age, 
are the clock in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, which 
was put up in 1286; one at Canterbury Cathedral, 1292; 
one at Exeter, 1300; and one in the Palace yard, London, 
at about the same period. All these were in England, 
but Froissart speaks of one at Courtrai, France, which was 
taken to Dijon by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, in 1370. 

Viollet le Due remarks that from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century 
no space was ar¬ 
ranged in church 
towers for dial 
plates. Still there 
were clocks in 
many towers, but 
they were without 
dials, and only 
struck the hours, 
the act of striking 
often being per¬ 
formed by a wood¬ 
en figure, several 
feet tall, which beat 
upon a metal bell. 

During the four¬ 
teenth century, 
clocks with various 
mechanical devices 
became popular; 
puppets were ar¬ 
ranged to perform 
little scenes at the 
hours, like “The 
Mystery of the 
Resurrection,’ ’ 

“Death,” etc. Nor 
was skill in clock¬ 
making confined 
to England and 

I'rance. Saladin, of Egypt, in 1232 
presented to Frederick II. of Germany 
a clock run by weights and wheels, 
showing figures which represented the 
sun, moon and other planets and the 
twelve Signs of the Zodiac. In 1358, 
in the palace of Abu Hammou, Sultan of Thencen, was a 
clock ornamented with figures carved from solid silver. 

The first of the celebrated Strasburg Clocks, which were 
placed in the Cathedral there, was begun in 1350. From 


THE LANTERN OR 


BIRD CAGE 
CLOCK WAS USED 
IN ENGLAND AS 
EARLY AS 1600 AND 
IS NOT UNCOMMON 
YET. 


that time to the present there has been no interruption in 
the wonderful mechanical clocks which have been made 
in various countries. 

The clocks in which we are chiefly interested are those for 
household use, and the earliest of these came from England. 
By the year 1600, there were clocks made for a moderate 
price and for the use of the average householder. These 
clocks were known by the names “bird cage,” “lantern,” or 
“ bedpost ” clocks. They were put on shelves or brackets 
attached to the wall, and were wound by pulling down the 
opposite ends of ropes on which the weights were hung. 
Some of these were striking clocks; others were furnished 
with an alarm, and none of them was expected 
to run for more than thirty hours. 

The pendulum, which was introduced about 
1661, superseded the balance. The first form was 
known as the “ bob pendulum,” which by 1680 
was followed by the “royal” or long pendulum. 
The clocks of the lantern or bird cage variety were 
small, ranging in size from three and 
one-half inches to five inches square. 
One of unusual size was eight and 
one-half inches by sixteen inches 
high. The rounded top seen in the 
illustration is the bell upon which 
the hours are struck. A peculiarity 
of these clocks is that the dial face 
often projects an inch or two beyond 
the sides of the frame. They are not 
uncommon in England yet, for they 
were made continuously till about 
1825, and as the works are of brass 
and well made, they are excellent 
timekeepers. The little ornaments 
which stand up in front of the clock 
are known as “frets,” and they are 
quite a sure indication of when the 
clock was made. The design of 
crossed dolphins came into use about 
1650, and was a favorite pattern. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF F. W. PHILLIPS, ESQ 

a “bracket” clock was 

A COSTLY LUXURY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 




SPANDRELS OR CORNER ORNAMENTS ARE A 
SURE INDICATION OF THE AGE OF A CLOCK. 
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Another style in 
use about this period 
was known as the 
‘ 1 bracket ” clock, 
and these clocks had 
either the handle 
on top, like that in 
the illustration, or 
on the sides. Such 
clocks as these were 
luxuries, however, 
and cost what would 
be equivalent to 
seven hundred dol¬ 
lars. There are rec¬ 
ords showing that a 
popular clock-maker 
of the period, Henry 
Jones, of Inner Tem¬ 
ple Gate, London, 
charged £150 for a 
similar clock, which 
he furnished to 
Charles II. in 1673. 

This style of clock 
continued in use for 
one hundred years 
and more, and with 
them the fret was 
now placed in the 
corners of the dial 
plate. 

The long-case or 
“grandfather” 
clocks were devel¬ 
oped from the brass 
chamber clock with 
a wooden hood, 
which had to be en¬ 
tirely removed be¬ 
fore the clock could 
be wound. Cork¬ 
screw or twisted pil¬ 
lars at each corner 
of the hood were 
characteristic of this 
period and that of 
Queen Anne, and 
frequently the cases 
were splendidly dec¬ 
orated with mar¬ 
quetry, which was 
the work of some of 
the numerous Dutch 
cabinet-makers at 
that time settled in 
England. Many of 
the early tall clocks 
were very narrow in 
the waist part, where 
the weights and pen¬ 
dulum hung, and the 
swing of the pendu- 
lum was allowed for 
by the addition of 
“wings” or extra 
width at the sides. 

There were many 

variations of the hour circles on the dial. Before 
the minute hand came into use there were double 
circles where the numerals were, dividing the hours 
into quarters, the half hours being indicated by an 
ornament of extra length, like an arrow-head or 
fleur-de-lis. The engraving on clock faces and on 
the brass plates at the back was very beautiful 
and artists were frequently employed upon it. 


JOHN HANCOCK OWNED 
THIS FINE CLOCK OF 
ORIENTAL LACQUER. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MRS. E. P. SMIL1E. 

THIS LONG-CASE CLOCK 
WAS BROUGHT FROM 
ENGLAND ABOUT 1810. 


FROM THE 
COLLECTION 
OF MISS 
IDA WARREN. 


TALL CLOCK OF EARLY 
AMERICAN MAKE. 


Borders, intricate rings about the 
winding-holes, birds and flowers were 
all introduced into the decoration, 
and the spandrels or ornaments at 
the corners still further ornamented 
them. 

On many of the clocks of the seven¬ 
teenth century the maker’s name will 
be found engraved on the edge of the 
dial plate below the circle with the 
numerals. Later it was engraved on 
the dial plate between the numerals 
V. and VII. Sometimes two names 
are found, particularly in the earliest 
clocks, and in this case the name en¬ 
graved in the centre of the dial sur¬ 
rounding the hands is the name of 
the maker, while the name at the 
foot of the dial is the name of the 
seller of the clock. 

Some of the most famous English 
clock makers were: Bartholomew 
Newsam, who was established in 
London as early as 1568; Ranulj h 
Bull, keeper of His Majesty’s great 
clock in 1617; Ferdinando Garrett, 
a working clock maker, in 1600; Wil¬ 
liam North, in 1615; Thomas Alcock, 
in 1661; and Daniel Ramsay, in 1610. 

The Clockmaker’s 
Company was char¬ 
tered in 1631, and 
was a trade guild for 
protecting the trade 
in London, or within 
ten miles thereof. 
Edward East, one of 
the most noted of 
English makers, was 
at work by 1620, 
and became watch¬ 
maker to Charles I. 
Henry Jones was at 
the height of his 
fame about 1673, 
and Samuel Betts 
about 1640. Thomas 
Tompion, known as 
the “Father of Eng¬ 
lish watchmaking,” 
had by 1658 attained 
much renown. He 
was succeeded by 
Daniel Quare, who 
had a shop at St. 
Martin’s le Grand, 
London, in 1676. 
Then came George 
Graham, an appren¬ 
tice of Tompicn’s, 
and much beloved 
by him, and who 
succeeded to his 
business in 1713. 

As I have said, 
the spandrels or cor¬ 
ner ornaments are 
important indica¬ 
tions of the age of a 
clock. Very early 
dials have a line of 
verse in the corners. 
Then came the an¬ 
gels’ heads, which 
design was later 
elaborated; then two 
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OF DR. G. W. GOL ER. 

CLOCK MADE 
{ AGO BUT 
D TIMEKEEPER. 


1688, “ye 4th year of the Reigne of our 
Sovereign Lord, King Janies the second,’’ 

a commission 
was appointed 
to examine into 
the condition of 
the Fort at New 
York. The re¬ 
port is long and 
interesting, not¬ 
ing among other 
things the fact, 
that there is a 
“great old clock 
in ye Armour¬ 
er’s room.’’ 

Joseph West, 
of New York, 
in an inventory dated May 6, 
1691, leaves, among many items 
of value, to his “loving kins¬ 
man Edward Hastings, of Ship- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, Gentle¬ 
man, my Diamond watch, one 
hundred pounds, and thirty 
French pistoles in gold.” 

By 1712 there were many 
clockmakers prepared to 
make and repair timepieces. 
In old newspapers, like the 
Boston News Letter, there are 
advertisements such as this of 
a man who “ performed all 
sorts of new Clocks and Watch 
works, viz: 30 hour clocks, week 
clocks, month clocks, Spring 
table clocks, chime clocks, 
quarter clocks, quarter chime 
clocks, Terret clocks, etc.” A 
few years later, in 1716, there 
were advertised 
“ lately come from 
London, a Parcel of 
very Fine Clocks. 
They go a week and 
repeat the hour when 
Pull’d. In Japan 
cases or Wall Nutt.” 

The long-case 
clocks of early man¬ 
ufacture had a 
square face to the 
dial. Then the top 
of the clock-case and 
the top of the dial 
rose in an arch, and 
above the dial were 
inserted the phases 
of the moon, mov¬ 
ing figures such as 
ships in motion, 
Father Time, etc., 
the moving figures 
being preferred by 
the Dutch makers, 
who were very pro¬ 
ficient in this style 
of work. 

Two such clocks 
are shown. The first 
is of English make, 
the second Ameri¬ 
can, and both are of 
about the same age, 
being made about 
1 8 no Ttif> Enr- 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MISS IDA WARREN. 


AN UNUSUAL SCHEME OF DECO¬ 
RATION IS A FEATURE OF THIS 
ROSEWOOD MANTEL CLOCK. 
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cupids holding a crown, which lasted through the 
reign of Queen Anne. After this came the Rococo, 
during the eighteenth century, and then the period 
of George IIP, where the design became degen¬ 
erate, and the spandrels were cast, without even 
being retouched with a chasing tool. 

Oak has always been a favorite 
material for the cases, and walnut, 
both inlaid and plain, was particu¬ 
larly favored from about 1675 to 
1725. Very elegant cases of Dutch 
marquetry were made as early as 
1665, and specimens of Oriental lac¬ 
quer were by no means uniisual from 
1740 onward. From 1750, when Chip¬ 
pendale began to work and design, 
mahogany, both 
solid and veneered, 
became popular, and 
has continued so 
ever since. 

The clock shown 
at the fourth illus¬ 
tration, besides be¬ 
ing remarkably ele¬ 
gant in its case of 
Oriental lacquer, has 
an interesting his¬ 
tory as well. It was 
imported from Lon¬ 
don in 1 7 3 8 by 
Thomas Hancock, 
and was made by 
Marmaduke Storr, 
foot of London 
Bridge, who was a 
famous maker in his 
day. The order reads 
that the clock was 
to be ten feet high, 

“ the price 15 not to 
exceed 20 Guineas, 
and as it is for my 
own use, I beg your 
particular care in 
buying of it at the 
Cheapest Rat^e. I 
am advised to apply 
to one Mr. Marma¬ 
duke Storr, at the 
foot of London 
Bridge.” 

But long before 
this there were many 
watches and clocks 
in this country, 
though I doLibt if 
anything but sun¬ 
dials, portable or 
stationary, and per¬ 
haps a watch or two, 
found their way over 
here in the first ship 
loads. By 1628, how¬ 
ever, one Joseph 
Stratton, of the 
MassachiLsetts Col¬ 
ony, was the pos¬ 
sessor of both a 
clock and a watch, and Henry Parks, of Hartford, 
who died in 1640, left by will to his church a clock. 

In inventories before 1677, I find many records 
of “striking clocks,” “watches,” and also “larums.” 
These early clocks must have been of the bird cage 
or lantern variety, though some large clocks seem 
to have found their way over here. In October, 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MRS. H. P. BROWNELL. 

SUCH A MINIATURE GRANDFATHER’S 
CLOCK IN A MARQUETRY 
CASE IS RARE. 


















































































































lish piece has brass 
works, and a solid 
mahogany case 
decorated with 
lines of inlay. The 
phases of the moon 
and days of the 
month are shown 
above the painted 
face, and the clock 
is in fine condition 
and an excellent 
timekeeper. There 
is no name upon it 
anywhere, and its 


low price, and thus 
enable the manu¬ 
facture of cheap 
clocks. Another 
invention was the 
pendulum covered 
with goldleaf, 
which is a neces¬ 
sary part of a reg¬ 
ulator clock, and 
which was made 
by Silas B. Terry, 
a son of Eli Terry, 
of Windsor, Con¬ 
necticut, who was 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. WM. M. HOYT. 

A MANTEL CLOCK RICHLY 
CARVED AND DECORATED WITH 
A PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


history is obscure, but some of 
the details are that the clock was 
brought from England in 1810, 
was owned in Hingham, Massachu¬ 
setts, then changed hands and was 
taken to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and now belongs to a collector in 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

The American tall clock has on its 
face the name Luther Smith, Keene, 

New Hampshire. This is no indication 
that he made the clock, since it was 
the custom, if the owner desired it, 
to paint his name on the face of the 
clock. This face is very prettily 
painted with flowers and medallions, 
and the brass hands are beautifully 
pierced. Like its English mate it shows 
the phases of the moon and days of 
the month. Its case, too, is solid ma¬ 
hogany, without inlay, however, but 
the brass mounts on the pillars of the 
case are unusually handsome, and the pillars them¬ 
selves as well as those on the hood are fluted. 

A variation from the grandfather’s clock was the 
same shape in miniature. Such a clock is shown on 
the preceding page. It is not four feet tall, and 
such a specimen in a marquetry case is not often 
found. It was discovered in an attic in Rhode 
Island, where it had lain undisturbed for forty years 
or more, waiting for a fortunate collector. 

In the next illustration is a clock with a wooden 
face, painted with flowers, and with wooden works 
also. It is wound by pulling the weights, and is 
even yet an excellent timekeeper. It is supposed to 
have been made about 1800 or during the next ten 
years. The fine case is mahogany with satinwood 
inlay, and the only blemish is that the ornaments 
for the top are missing. 

America has contributed many valuable inven¬ 
tions to the science of clockmaking, the most impor¬ 
tant being steel springs, which could be produced at a 




FROM THE COLLECTION OF MRS. E. P. SMILIE. 

THE “banjo” CLOCK WAS FIRST 
PRODUCED BY THE FAMOUS 
CLOCKMAKERS, THE WILLARDS. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MRS. E. P. SMILIE. 

THE ODD “LYRE” CLOCK 
IS A VARIATION OF THE 
“banjo” DESIGN. 


one of the early makers of Ameri¬ 
can clocks. 

James Harrison was another 
early maker, and the first clock he 
made was sold January 1, 1791, 
for ^3 12s. 8 d. This was at Water- 
bury, Connecticut. In 1783 a patent 
was awarded to Benjamin Hanks, of 
Litchfield, Connecticut, to run four¬ 
teen years, for a self-winding clock. 
The Eli Terry previously mentioned 
started at Plymouth, Connecticut, in 
1793, and made his fifst clock with 
a brass dial, silver washed. His tall 
case clocks were very often sold with¬ 
out the cases, which were made by 
local cabinet-makers or carpenters. 

East Windsor was another clock¬ 
making town in Connecticut, and here 
Daniel Burnap carried on the manu¬ 
facture of clocks with brass works. 

William Tenny also began at an early 
date to make clocks with brass works, and he was 
established at Nine Corners, Dutchess County, New 
York. Eli Terry’s earliest clocks w^ere made with 
Wooden works and long cases with royal pendulums. 
A clock was an expensive item in those days, the 
prices ranging from 818 to $70. The highest priced 
ones had brass faces and works, and a dial for the 
seconds, the moon’s phases, and a fine wooden case. 
The distribution of clocks during these stage-coach 
days was intrusted to pedlars, who carried them even 
into remote regions. This was the reason why many 
of them were sold without cases. 

Other well-known clockmakers prior to 1800 were 
Silas Merriam, Thomas Harland and Timothy Peck. 
During the next fifteen years the number of clock- 
makers increased rapidly, and Seth Thomas, the Wil¬ 
lards, Silas Hoadley, Herman Clark and Asa Hopkins 
were well-known manufacturers. It was Terry who 
invented the mantel or “short shelf-clock,” as it was 
called, in 1814. The pendulum was shortened, the 
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weights made smaller and run on each side, and the works 
placed in a more compact form. At first the works of these 
clocks were wooden, but when rolled brass was invented, 
and wheels could be struck out and the teeth cut, also 
by machine, it became less expensive to make the brass 
clocks than the wooden: this was about 1837- 

On page 247 is shown a very handsome mantel clock, 

made with brass 
works which run 
eight days, and in 
an unusually choice 
rosewood case. The 
two sets of doors 
with paintings on 
them is not a com¬ 
mon feature, and 
with the side-pillars 
of polished wood 
and their large 
brass tops it makes 
a fine example of 
this style of clock. 
The pictures, al¬ 
though not named, 
seem to be a view 
of Mount Vernon 
and the “Constitu¬ 
tion and Guerriere,” 
both of them favor¬ 
ite subjects for pa¬ 
triotic Americans. 

One of the best 
known names of 
the clock-making 




FROM THE COLLECTION OF MISS IDA WARREN. 


A CURIOUS AND HANDSOME CLOCK, 
ALSO ON THE “ BANJO ” ORDER. 


fraternity dur¬ 
ing the first half 
of the nine¬ 
teenth century was Willard. This family 
manufactured a style of clock which was 
generally called by their name, the term 
“banjo” being of comparatively recent origin. The 
Willards—there were four of them at least, Simon, 
Aaron, Benjamin and Simon, junior—were natives of 
New England, and Benjamin, who had workshops 
at Roxbury, Boston and Grafton, took out patents 
for his inventions as early as 1802. Terry was a great 
rival of the Willards, and increased his business by 
using water-power, so that he flooded the market with 
clocks, and the price went down to $10. This was in 
the year 1807, when Terry made 500 clocks. In 1814 
he introduced the short shelf-clock or mantel clock, 
of which another variety is shown on the preceding 
page. 

In this example the wood is richly carved and 
has an eagle on the top, a fitting emblem to go with 
the portrait below, which is a much finer painting on 
glass than is usually met with, and to which the 
photograph does not do justice. Inside the case of 
this clock is a paper which reads as follows: 


“PATENT CLOCKS. 

Patented by Eli Terry 
And made and sold by Seth Thomas, 
Bristol, Conn. Warranted if well used.” 

There was almost always one of these 
papers in these mantel clocks, but few of 




them are dated, a great mistake as we think who would 
like so much to know just how old our treasures are. 

A Willard or “banjo” clock is shown on the same page. 
The case is mahogany with inlay of satinwood round the 
door. The ornaments on top and sides are brass, the face 
is covered with a convex glass, and there is but one key¬ 
hole, these clocks generally being made without a strik¬ 
ing attachment. 

The very fine 
clock which is 
shown next, seems 
a variation of the 
banjo design, and 
this case is also 
mahogany hand¬ 
somely carved. 

There is no name 
of the maker on 
the clock, but in¬ 
side the door is a 
record of repairs. 

The first of these is 
dated 1808, show¬ 
ing that the clock 
must have been 
made some years 
previously. It has 
a striking as well 
as a winding key¬ 
hole. 

On this page is 
shown an odd 
clock, made by the 
Forestville Manu- 

THE EAGLE IS IMPERIAL — NOT 

REPUBLICAN - FOR THIS CLOCK 

BELONGED TO JEROME BONAPARTE. 


facturing Com¬ 
pany, of Bristol, 
Connecticut. It 
rosewood case, and is even more “banjo,” 
than the banjo clocks of the Willards. It has 
a view of the Merchants’ Exchange, Philadel¬ 
phia, which was probably taken from one of Child’s 
engravings, published in 1829. The dial is very clear, 
and there is handsome inlay on the upper part of 
the case. It has brass works, an eight-day move¬ 
ment, and the posts which support the case are 
tipped with a carved acorn, making in all a very 
handsome and unique clock. 

There are to be found, also, in various parts of the 
country French clocks of elegant design and work¬ 
manship. Many of these are covered with glass 
shades to protect them from the dust, and most of 
them are inlaid or have elaborately carved or alabas¬ 
ter pillars and fine gilt mounts. A very splendid ex¬ 
ample is given, and the clock has an interesting his¬ 
tory. At first sight the eagle that surmounts the top 
would seem to indicate that the clock was intended 
for an American, but the truth is that this is not a 
Republican but an Imperial eagle. The clock be¬ 
longed to Jerome Bonaparte, and was 
brought by him to this country when 
he came in 1803. After these many 
years the clock is to be found at the 
rooms of the Antiquarian Society in 
Concord, Massachusetts, where it is 
,/ surrounded by other relics of equal 
J age but more democratic extraction. 
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THE 


LUCKY-PIECE 


A STORY OF THE MOUNTAINS 

BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 

WITH I I. I.UST R AT I O NS BY BERNARD J. ROSENMEYER 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Prologue: As the North Elba stage clatters over the Adiron¬ 
dack road with a party of home-bound tourists, a young lad 
Hastily leaves it to get a plate of berries from a girl at the road¬ 
side. Finding no money in his pocket, he thrusts his lucky-piece, 
a worn Spanish silver coin, into her hand, and is gone. 

When the story opens Constance Deane is discussing with 
Frank Weatherby, an idle young man of wealth, his future. 
Constance wants him to make something of himself. She tells 
him of a boy that she knows, a poor boy who has worked hard for 
an education and is going to be an engineer. Frank is piqued by 
her admiration. 1 n the Summer, to be near the Deanes, he visits the 
mountains, where he meets Robin Farnham, the young engineer. 
Constance has become interested in the study of mushrooms, 
and most of the time is to be found touring the woods under 
the guidance of Robin in search of specimens. Frank is not 
made easier in mind by this discovery; but he is not alone in 
his distress, for Edith Morrison, a mountain girl, and Robin’s 


sweetheart, has begun to notice his apparent estrangement from 
her. Their fears, however, are soon forgotten in the pleasures 
and duties of mountain life, until one day the two couples meet 
in the woods back of the Lodge, where, following Constance’s 
collecting instinct, they find a bed of Aminitas, a deadly sort of 
toadstool, commonly called the “Yellow Danger.” Afterward 
Constance and Robin abruptly desert the party, leaving the other 
couple in astonishment at their strange conduct and confirming 
their jealous suspicions. The following morning Constance and 
Frank set out by different paths for the top of Mt. McIntyre, to 
find a (lower coveted by the girl. They meet in a dense fog 
on the mountain-side, and, groping their way out of the mist, 
came upon a curious cabin in the heart of the woods, where they 
seek shelter from an approaching storm. The owner is a hermit, 
who welcomes them in strange language of by-gone clays. 

'Pile odd tale which the hermit tells them forms the substance 
of the present chapters. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A SHELTER IN THE FOREST. 

ERTAINLY the house of the hermit, for.such 
he undoubtedly was, proved a remarkable 
place. There was no regular form to the room 
in which Frank and Constance found them¬ 
selves, nor could they judge as to its size. Its 
outlines blended into vague shadows, evidently 
conforming to the position of the growing trees which con¬ 
stituted its supports. The walls were composed of logs of 
varying lengths, adjusted to the spaces between the trees, 
intermingled with stones and smaller branches, the whole 
cemented or mud-plastered together in a concrete mass. 
At the corner of the fireplace, and used as one end of it, 
was a larger flat stone, which became not only a part of 
the wall but served as a wide shelf or table within, and 
this, covered with skins, supported a large wooden bowl 
of nuts, a stone hammer somewhat resembling a toma¬ 
hawk, a few well-worn books, also a field glass in a leather 
case, such as tourists use. On a heavy rustic mantel 
were numerous bits and tokens of the forest, and sus¬ 
pended above it, on wooden hooks, was a handsome rifle. 
On the hearth below was a welcome blaze, with a heavy 
wooden settle, wide of seat, upon which skins were thrown, 
drawn up comfortably before the fire. The other fur¬ 
niture in the room consisted of a high-backed arm-chair, a 
wooden table, and what might have been a bench, out¬ 
lined in the dimness of a far corner where the ceiling 
seemed to descend almost to the ground, and did, in fact, 
join the top of a low mound which formed the wall on that 
side. But what seemed most remarkable in this singular 
dwelling-place were the living trees which here and there 
like columns supported the roof. The heavy, riven shingles 
and a thatching of twisted grass had been fitted closely 
about them above, and the hewn or puncheon floor was 
carefully joined around them below. Lower limbs had 
been converted into convenient hooks, while attached here 
and there near the ceiling were several rustic, nest-like 
receptacles, showing a fringe of grass and leaves. As 
Frank and Constance entered this strange shelter there 
had been a light scurrying of shadowy forms, a whisking 
into these safe retreats, and now, as the strangers stood in 
the cheerful glow of the fire and the sputtering pine-knot, 
they were regarded not only by the hermit, but by a score 
or more of other half-curious, half-timid eyes that shone 
bright out of the vague dimness behind. The ghostly 
scampering, the shadowy flitting, and a small, subdued 
chatter from the dusk enhanced in the minds of the visitors 
a certain weird impression of the place and constrained 


their speech. There was no sensation of fear. It was only 
a vague uneasiness, or rather that they felt themselves 
harsh and unwarranted intruders upon a habitation and a 
life in which they had no part. Their host broke the 
silence. 

“You must needs pardon the demeanor of my little 
friends,” he said. “They are unaccustomed to strangers.” 
He indicated the settle, and added, “Be seated. You are 
weary, without doubt, and your clothes seem damp.” 
Then he noticed the basket and the large fish at Frank’s 
belt. “A fine trout,” he said; “I have not seen so large a 
one for years.” 

Frank nodded with an anxious interest. 

“Would you like it?” he asked. “I have a basketful 
besides, and would it be possible—could we, I mean, man¬ 
age to cook a few of them? I am very hungry, and I am 
sure my companion, Miss Deane, would like a bite also.” 

Constance had dropped down on the settle, and was lean¬ 
ing toward the fire—her hands outspread before it. 

“I am famished,” she confessed, and added, “oh, and 
will you let me cook the fish? I can do it quite well.” 

The hermit did not immediately reply to the question. 
“Miss Deane,” he mused; “thatis your name, then.” 
“Yes, Constance Deane, and this is Mr. Frank Weather¬ 
by. We have been lost on the mountain all day without 
food. We shall be so thankful if you will let us prepare 
something, and will then put us on the trail that leads to 
Spruce Lodge.” 

The hermit stirred the fire to a brighter blaze and laid on 
a fresh piece of wood. 

“That will I do right gladly,” he said, “if you will accept 
my humble ways. Let me take the basket; I will set about 
the matter.” 

Gladly enough Frank unloosed his burden, and surren¬ 
dered the big trout and the basket to his host. As the 
latter turned away from the fire a dozen little forms 
frisked out of the shadows behind and ran over him lightly, 
climbing to his shoulders, into his pockets, clinging on to 
his curious dress wherever possible—chattering, and still 
regarding the strange intruders with bright, inquisitive 
eyes. They were tiny red squirrels, it seemed, and their 
home was here in this nondescript dwelling with this eccen¬ 
tric man. Suddenly the hermit spoke to them—an un¬ 
known word with queer intonation. In an instant the 
little bevy of chatterers leaped away from him, scampering 
back to their retreats. 

He disappeared now into what seemed to be another 
apartment, shutting a door behind. Frank dropped down 
on the settle by Constance, thoroughly tired, stretched out 
his legs, and gave himself up to the comfort of the warm 
glow. 
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'‘Isn’t it all wonderful?” murmured Constance. ‘‘It is 
just a dream, of course. We are not really here, and I shall 
wake up presently. I had just such fancies when I was a 
child. Perhaps I am still wandering in that awful mist, 
and this is the delirium. Oh, are you sure we are really 
here?” 

“Quite sure,” said Frank. “And it seems just a matter 
of course to me. I have known all along that this wood 
was full of mysteries—enchantments, and hermits, and the 
like. Probably there are many such things if we knew 
where to look for them.” 

The girl’s voice dropped still lower. 

“How quaintly he talks. It is as if he had stepped out 
of some old book.” 

Frank nodded toward the stone shelf by the fire. 

“He lives chiefly in books, I fancy, having had but one 
other visitor.” 

The young man lifted one of the worn volumes and held 
it to the light. It was a copy of Shakspere’s works—a 
thick book, being a complete edition of the plays. He laid 
it back tenderly. 

“He dwells with the men and women of the master,” he 
said, softly. 

There followed a little period of silence, during which 
they drank in the cheer and comfort of the blazing hearth. 
Outside, the thunder rolled heavily now and then, and the 
rain beat against the door. What did it matter? They 
were safe and sheltered, and together. Constance asked 
presently: 

“What time is it?” And, looking at his watch, Frank 
replied : 

“A little after three. An hour ago we were wandering up 
there in the mist. It seems a year since then, and a life¬ 
time since I took that big trout.” 

“It is ages since I started this morning,” mused Con¬ 
stance. “Yet we divide each day into the same measure¬ 
ments, and by the clock it is only a little more than six 
hours.” 

“It is nine since I left the Lodge,” reflected Frank, “after 
a very light and informal breakfast at the kitchen door. 
Yes, I am willing to confess that such time should not be 
measured in the ordinary way.” 

There came a sharper crash of thunder and a heavier 
gust of rain. Then a fierce down-pour that came to them 
in a steady, muffled roar. 

“When shall we get home?” Constance asked, anxiously. 

“We won’t worry, now. Likely this is only a shower. 

It will not take long to get down the mountain, once we’re 
in the trail, and it’s light, you know, until seven.” 

The door behind was pushed open and the hermit re¬ 
entered. He bore a flat stone and a wooden bowl, and knelt 
down with them before the fire. The glowing embers he 
heaped together and with the aid of a large pebble set the 
flat stone at an angle before them. Then from the wooden 
bowl he emptied a thick paste of coarse meal upon the bak¬ 
ing stone, and smoothed it with a wooden paddle. Rising, 
he said: 

“I fear my rude ways will not appetize you, but I can 
only offer you what cheer I have. ’ ’ 

The aroma of the cooking meal began to fill the room. 

“Please don’t apologize,” pleaded Constance. “My only 
hope is that I can restrain myself until the food is ready. ’ ’ 

“I’ll ask you to watch the bread for a moment,” the her¬ 
mit said, turning the stone a little. 

“And if I let it burn you may punish me as the good wife 
did King Alfred,” answered Constance. Then a glow 
came into her cheeks that was not all of the fire, for the 
man’s eyes—they were deep, burning eyes—were fixed up¬ 
on her, and he seemed to hang on her every word. Yet he 
smiled without replying, and again disappeared. 

“Conny,” admonished Frank, “if you let anything hap¬ 
pen to that cake I’ll eat the stone.” 

So they watched the pone carefully, turning it now and 
then, though the embers glowed very hot and a certain skill 
was necessary. 

The hermit returned presently with a number of the 
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trout dressed, and these were in a frying-pan that had a 
long wooden handle, which Constance and Frank held be¬ 
tween them, while their host installed two large potatoes in 
the hot ashes. Then he went away for a little and placed 
some things on the table in the middle of the room, return¬ 
ing now and then to superintend matters. And presently 
the fish and the cakes and the potatoes were ready, and the 
ravenous wanderers did not wait to be invited twice to par¬ 
take of them. The thunder still rolled at intervals and the 
rain still beat at the door, but they did not heed. Within, 
the cheer, if not luxurious, was plenteous and grateful. 
The table furnishings were rude and chiefly of home make. 
But the guests were young, strong of health and appetite, 
and no king’s table could have supplied goodlier food. Oh, 
never were there such trout as those, never such baked 
potatoes, nor ever such hot, delicious hoe-cake. And be¬ 
side each plate stood a bowl of fruit—berries—delicious 
fresh raspberries of the hills. 

Presently their host poured a steaming liquid into each 
of the empty cups by their plates. 

“Perhaps you will not relish my tea,” he said, “but it is 
soothing and not harmful. It is drawn from certain roots 
and herbs I have gathered, and it is not ill-tasting. Here 
is sweet, also; made from the maple tree.” 

An aromatic odor arose from the cups, and, when Con¬ 
stance tasted the beverage and added a lump-) of the sugar, 
she declared the result delicious—a decision in which Frank 
willingly concurred. The host himself did not join the 
feast, and presently fell to cooking another pan of trout. 
It was a marvel how they disappeared. Even the squirrels 
came out of their hiding places to witness this wonderful 
feasting, a few bolder ones leaping upon the table, as was 
their wont, to help themselves from a large bowl of cracked 
nuts. And all this delighted the visitors. Everything was 
so extraordinary, so simple and near to nature, so savoring 
of the romance of the old days. 

“Oh,” murmured Constance, “I wish we might stay in a 
place like this forever!” Then, reddening, added hastily, 
“I mean—I mean-” 

“Yes,” agreed Frank, “I mean that, too—and I wish just 
the same. We could have fish every day, and such hoe- 
cake, and this nice tea, and I would pick berries like these, 
and you could gather mushrooms. And we would have 
squirrels to amuse us, and you would read to me, and 
perhaps I should write poems of the hills and the storms 
and the haunted woods, and we could live so close to nature 
and drink so deeply of its ever renewing youth that old age 
could not find us, and we should live on and on and be al¬ 
ways happy—happy ever after.” 

The girl’s hand lay upon the table, and when his heavier 
palm closed over it she did not draw it away. 

“I can almost love you when you are like this,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“And if I am always like this-?” 

They spoke very low, and the hermit sat in the high-back 
chair, bowed and staring into the blaze. Yet perhaps 
something of what they said drifted to his ear—perhaps it 
was only old and troubling memories stirring within him 
that caused him to rise and walk back and forth befoie 
the fire. 

His guests had finished now, and they came back pres¬ 
ently to the big, deep settle, happy in the comfort of plen¬ 
teous food, the warmth and the cozy seat, and the wild un- 
convention of it all. The beat of the rain did not trouble 
them. Secretly they were glad of any excuse for remaining 
by the hermit’s hearth. 

Their host did not appear to notice them at first, but 
paced a turn up and down, then seated himself in the high- 
backed chair and gazed into the embers. A bevy of the 
little squirrels crept up and scaled his knees and shoulders, 
but with that curious note of warning he sent them scam¬ 
pering. The pine knot sputtered low and he tossed it 
among the coals, where it renewed its blaze. For a time 
there was silence, with only the rain sobbing at the door. 
Then by and by—very, very softly, as one who muses 
aloud—he spoke: 
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“I. too, have had my dreams—dreams which were ever 
of happiness for me—and for another; happiness that 
would not end, yet which was to have no more than its rare 
beginning. 

That was a long time ago—as many as thirty years, 
maybe. I have kept but a poor account of time, for what 
did it matter here.” 

He turned a little to Constance. 

‘‘Your face and voice, young lady, bring it all back now, 
and stir me to speak of it again—the things of which I 
have spoken to no one 
before — not even to 
Robin.” 

‘‘To Robin!” The 
words came involun¬ 
tarily from Constance. 

‘‘Yes, Robin Farn- 
ham, now of the Lodge. 

He found his way here 
once, just as you did. 

It was in his early days 
on the mountain, and 
he came to me out of 
a white mist, just as 
you came, and I knew 
him for her son.” 

Constance started, 
but the words on her 
lips were not uttered. 

‘‘I knew him for her 
son,” the hermit con¬ 
tinued, “even before he 
told me his name, for 
he was her very picture, 
and his voice—the voice 
of a boy — was her 
voice. He brought her 
back to me—he made 
her live again—hc.e, in 
this isolated spot, even 
as she had lived in my 
dreams—even as a look 
in your face and a tone 
in your voice have 
made her live for me 
again to-day.” 

There was something 
in the intensity of the 
man’s low speech, al¬ 
most more than in what 
he said, to make the lis¬ 
tener hang upon his 
words. Frank, who 
had drawn near Con¬ 
stance, felt that she was trembling, and he laid his hand 
firmly over hers, where it rested on the seat beside him. 

“Yet I never told him,” the voice went on, “I never told 
Robin that I knew him—I never spoke his mother’s name. 
For I had a fear that it might sadden him—that the story 
might send him away from me. And I could have told 
nothing unless I told it all, and there was no need. So I 
spoke to him no word of her, and I pledged him to speak 
to no one of me. For if men knew, the curious would come 
and I would never have my life the same again. So I 
made him promise, and after that first time he came as he 
ch«se. And when he is here she who was a part of my 
happy dream lives again in him. And to you I may speak 
of her, for to you it does not matter, and it is in my heart 
now, when my days are not many, to recall old dreams.” 

CHAPTER X. 

THE HERMIT’S STORY 

The hermit paused and gazed into the bed of coals on the 
hearth. His listeners waited without speaking. Con¬ 
stance did not move—scarcely did she breathe. 


“As I said, it may have been thirty years ago,” the gentle 
voice continued. “It may have been more than that — I 
do not know. It was on the Sound shore, in one of the 
pretty villages there — it does not matter which. 

“I lived with my uncle in the adjoining village. Both 
my parents were dead—he was my guardian. In the Win¬ 
ter, when the snow fell, there was merry-making between 
these villages. We drove back and forth in sleighs, and 
there were nights along the Sound when the moon path fol¬ 
lowed on the water and the snow, and all the hills were 

white, and the bells 
jingled, and hearts were 
gay and young. 

“It was on such a 
night that I met her 
who was to become 
Robin’s mother. The 
gathering was in our 
village that night, and, 
being very young, she 
had come as one of a 
merry sleighful. Half 
way to our village their 
sleigh had broken down , 
and the merrymakers 
had gaily walked the 
remainder, trusting to 
our hospitality to re¬ 
turn them to their 
homes. I was one of 
those to welcome them 
and to promise con¬ 
veyance, and so it was 
that I met her, and 
from that moment there 
was nothing in all the 
world for me but her.” 

The hermit lifted his 
eyes from the fire and 
looked at Constance. 

“My girl,” he said, 
“there are turns of your 
face and tones of your 
voice that carry me 
back to that night. 
But Robin, when he 
first came here to my 
door, a stripling, he was 
her very self. 

“I recall nothing of 
that' first meeting but 
her. I saw nothing but 
her. I think we danced 
—we may have played 
games — it did not matter. There was nothing for me but 
her face. When it was over, I took her in my cutter and 
we drove together across the snow — along the moonlit 
shore. I do not remember what we said, but I think it was 
very little. There was no need. When I parted from her 
that night the heritage of eternity was ours — the law that 
binds the universe was our law, and the morning stars sang 
together as I drove homeward across the hills. 

“That Winter and no more holds my happiness. Yet if 
all eternity holds no more for me than that, still have I been 
blest as few have been blest, and if I have paid the price and 
still must pay, then will I pay with gladness, feeling only 
that the price of Heaven is still too small, and eternity not 
too long for my gratitude.” 

The hermit’s voice had fallen to a whisper, and he was 
as one who muses upon a scene rehearsed times innumer¬ 
able. Into Frank’s eyes had come the far-away look of one 
who follows in fancy an old tale, but the eyes of Constance 
shone with an eager light and her face was tense and white. 

“It was only that Winter. When the Spring came and 
the wild apple was in bloom, and my veins were all a tingle 
with new joy, I went one day to tell her father of our love. 


“ BOOKS HAVE BROUGHT ME A WORLD IN WHICH THERE ARE 
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I have read of trembling lovers and halting words. For me 
the moments wore laggingly until he came, and then I over¬ 
flowed like any other brook that breaks its dam in Spring. 

“And he—he listened, saying not a single word; but as 
I talked his eyes fell, and I saw tears gather under his lids. 
Then at last they rolled down his cheeks and he bowed his 
head and wept. And then I did not speak further, but 
waited, while a dread that was cold, like death, grew slow 
upon me. When he lifted his head he came and sat by me 
and took my hand. ‘My boy, ’ he said, ‘your father was my 
friend. I held his hand when he died, and a year later I 
followed your mother to her grave. You were then a little 
blue-eyed fellow, and my heart was wrung for you. It was 
not that you lacked friends, or means, for there were 
enough of both. But, oh, my boy, there was another heri¬ 
tage! Have they not told you? Have you never learned 
that both your parents were stricken in their youth by that 
scourge of this coast—that fever which sets a foolish glow 
upon the cheek while it lays waste the life below and fills 
the land with early graves? Oh, my lad! You do not 
want my little girl!’’ 

The hermit’s voice died, and he seemed almost to forget 
his listeners. But all at once he fixed his eyes on Con¬ 
stance as if he would burn her through. 

“Child,” he said, “as you look now, so she looked in the 
moment of our parting. Her eyes were like yours, and her 
face, God help me! as I saw it through the dark that last 
night, was as your face is now. Then I went away. I do 
not remember all the places, but they were in many lands, 
and were such places as men seek who carry my curse. I 
never wrote—I never saw her face to face again. 

“When I returned her father was dead, and she was 
married—to a good man, they told me—and thei'e was a 
child that bore my name, Robin, for I had been called 
Robin Gray. And then there came a time when a stress 
was upon the land—when fortunes tottered and men 
walked the streets with unseeing eyes—when his wealth 
and then hers vanished like smoke in the wind—when my 
own patrimony became but worthless paper—a mockery 
of scrolled engravings and gaudy seals. To me it did not 
matter. To them it was shipwreck. John Farnham, a high- 
strung, impetuous man, was struck down. The tension of 
those weeks, and the final blow, broke his spirit and under¬ 
mined his strength. They had only a pittance and a little 
Summer cottage in these mountains. It stood then where 
it stands to-day, on the North Elba road, in view of this 
mountain top. There they came in the hope that Robin s 
father might regain health. There they remained, for the 
father had lost courage and only found a little health by 
tilling the few acres of ground about the cottage. There, 
that year, a second child—a little girl—was born.” 

It had grown very still in the hermitage. There was only 
a drip of the rain outside—the thunder had rolled away. 
The voice, too, ceased for a little, as if from weariness. The 
others made no sign, but it seemed to Frank that the hand 
locked closely in his had become quite cold. 

“The word of these things drifted to me,” so the tale 
went on, “and it made me sad that with my own depleted 
fortune and failing health I could do nothing for their com¬ 
fort or relief. But one day my physician said to me that 
the air and the altitude of these mountains had been found 
beneficial for those stricken like me. He could not know 
how his words made my heart beat. Now, indeed, there 
was a reason for my coming—an excuse for being near her 
—with a chance of seeing her, it might be, though without 
her knowledge. For I decided that she must not know. 
Already she had enough burden without the thought that I 
was near—without the sight of my doleful, wasting features. 

“So I sold the few belongings that were still mine—such 
things as I had gathered in my wanderings—my books, 
save those I loved most dearly—my furnishings, my orna¬ 
ments, even to my apparel—and with the money I bought 
the necessaries of mountain life—-implements, rough wear 
and a store of food. These, with a tent, my gun, the few 
remaining volumes, and my field glass—the companion of 
all my travels—I brought to the hills.” 
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He pointed to the glass and the volumes lying on the 
stone at his hand. 

“Those have been my life,” he went on. “The books 
have brought me a world wherein there was ever a goodly 
company, suited to my mood. For me, in that world there 
are no disappointments nor unfulfilled dreams. Oh, I 
should have been poor indeed without the books! Yet 
the glass has been to me even a greater boon, for it 
brought me her. 

“I have already told you that their cottage could be seen 
from this mountain top. I learned this when I came 
stealthily to the hills and sought out their home, and some 
spot amid the overhanging peaks where I might pitch my 
camp and there unseen look down upon her life. This is 
the place I found. I had my traps borne up the trail to the 
foot of the little fall, as if I would camp there. Then when 
the guides were gone I carried them here, and reared my 
small establishment, away from the track of hunters, on 
this high finger of rock which commanded the valley and 
her home. There is a spring here and a bit of fertile land. 

It was State land and free, and I pitched my tent here, and 
that Summer I cleared an open space for tillage and built 
a hut for the Winter. The sturdy labor and the air of the 
hills strengthened my arm and renewed my life. But there 
was more than that. For often there came a clear day, 
when the air was like crystal and other peaks drew so near 
that it seemed one might reach out and stroke them with 
his hand. On such a day, with my glass, I sought a nearby 
point where the mountain’s elbow jutted out into the sky, 
and when from that high vantage I gazed down on the roof 
which covered her my soul was filled with strength to tarry 
on. For distance became as nothing to my magic glass. 
Three miles it may be as the crow flies, but I could bring 
the tiny cottage and the door-yard, as it stood there, at the 
turn of the road above the little hill, so close to me that it 
seemed to lie almost at my very feet.” 

“You can never know what I felt when I first saw her. 

I had watched for her often, and I think she had been ill. 

I had seen him come and go, and sometimes I had seen a 
child—Robin it was—playing about the yard. But one 
day when I had gone to my point of lookout and had 
directed my glass—there, just before me, she stood. There 
she lived and moved—she who had been, who was still my 
life— w ho had filled my being with a love that made me 
surrender her to another, yet had lured me at last to this 
lonely spot, away from men, only that I might now and 
again gaze down across the tree tops, and all unseen, un¬ 
known to her, make her the companion of my hermit life. 

“She walked slowly and the child walked with her, hold¬ 
ing her hand. When presently she looked toward me, I 
started and shrank, forgetting for the moment that she 
could not see me. Not that I could distinguish her fea¬ 
tures at such a range, only her dear outline, but in my 
mind’s eye her face was there before me just as I had seen 
it that last time—just as I have seen yours in the firelight.” 

He turned to Constance, whose features had become 
blurred in the shadows. Frank felt her tremble and 
caught the sound of a sob. He knew the tears were 
streaming down her cheeks, and his own eyes were not dry. 

“After that I saw her often, and sometimes the infant, 
Robin’s sister, was in her arms. When the Autumn came, 
and the hills were glorified and crowned with snow, she 
stood many times in the door-yard to behold their wonder. 
When at last the leaves fell, and the trees were bare, I 
could watch even from the door of my little hut. The 
Winter was long—but it did not seem long to me, when 
she was brought there to my door, even though I might not 
speak to her. 

“And so I lived my life with her. The life in that cot¬ 
tage became my life—day by day, week by week, year by 
year—and she never knew. After that first Summer I ne\ er 
but once left the mountain top. All my wants I supplied 
here. There was much game of every sort, and the fish 
nearby were plentiful. I had a store of meal for the first 
Winter, and during the next Summer I cultivated my bit 
of cleared ground, and produced my full need of grain 
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and vegetables and condiments. One trip I made to a dis¬ 
tant village for seeds, and from that day never left the 
mountain again. 

“It was during the fifth Winter, I think, after I came 
here, that a group of neighbors gathered in the door-yard 
of the cottage, and my heart stood still, for I feared that 
she was dead. The air dazzled that day, but when near 
evening I saw a woman with a hand to each child re¬ 
enter the little house I knew that she still lived — and 
had been left alone. 

“Oh, then my heart went out to her! Day and night I 
battled with the im¬ 
pulse to go to her, 
with love and such 
comfort and protec¬ 
tion as I could give. 

Time and again I rose 
and made ready for 
the journey to her 
door. Then, oh, then 
I would remember 
that I had nothing to 
offer her—n o t h i n g 
but my love. Penni¬ 
less, and a dying man, 
likely to become a 
helpless burden at any 
time, what could I 
bring to her but add¬ 
ed grief. And perhaps 
in her unconscious 
heart she knew. For 
more than once that 
Winter, I saw her gaze 
long toward this 
mountain, as if she 
saw the speck my 
cabin made, and once 
when I stretched my 
arms out to her across 
the waste of deadly 
cold, I saw a moment 
later that her arms, 
too, were out¬ 
stretched, as if some 
how she knew that I 
was there.” 

A low moan inter¬ 
rupted the tale. It 
was from Constance. 

“Don’t, oh, don’t,” 
she sobbed. “You 
break my heart!” But 
a moment later she 
added, brokenly, 

“Yes, yes—tell me the rest. Tell me all. Oh, she was 
so lonely! Why did you never go to her?” 

“I would have gone then. I went mad and cried out, 
‘My wife! My wife! I want my wife!’ And I would have 
rushed down into the drifts of the mountain, but in that 
moment the curse of my heritage left me powerless.” 

The hermit’s voice had risen—it trembled and died away 
with the final words. In the light of the fading embers 
only his outline could be seen. When he spoke again his 
tone was low and even. 

“And so the years went by. I saw the sturdy lad toil 
with his mother for a while, and then alone, and I knew by 
her slow step that the world was slipping from her grasp. I 
did not see the end. I might have gone, then, but it came 
at a time when the gloom hung on the mountains and I did 
not know. When the air cleared and for days I saw no 
life I knew that the little house was empty—that she 
had followed him to rest. They two, whose birthright 
had been health and length of days, both were gone, while 
I, who from the cradle had made death my bedfellow, 
still lingered and still linger through the years. 


“I put the magic glass aside after that for my books. 
Nothing was left me but my daily round, with them for 
company. Yet from a single volume I have peopled all the 
woods about, and every corner of my habitation. Through 
this Forest of Arden I have walked with Orlando, and 
with him hung madrigals on the trees, half believing that 
Rosalind might find them. With Nick the Weaver on a 
moon-lit bank I have waited for Titania and Puck and all 
that lightsome crew. On the wild mountain top I have 
met Lear, wandering with only a fool for company and I 
have led them in from the storm and warmed them at 

this hearthstone. In 
that recess Romeo 
has died with Juliet 
in the Capulet’s tomb. 
With me at that table 
Jack Falstaff and 
Prince Hal have 
crossed their wits and 
played each the role 
of king. Yonder, be¬ 
neath the dim eaves, 
in the moment you 
came, Macbeth had 
murdered Duncan. 

“But what should 
all this be to you? It 
is but my shadow 
world—the only world 
I had until one day, 
out of the mist as you 
have come, so Robin 
came to me—her very 
self, it seemed—from 
Heaven. At first it lay 
in my heart to tell 
him. But the fear of 
losing him held me 
back, as I have said. 
And of himself he told 
me as little. Rarely 
he referred to the 
past. Only once, when 
I spoke of kindred, he 
said that he was an 
orphan, with only a 
sister, who had found 
a home with kind 
people in a distant 
land. And with this 
I was content, for I 
had wondered much 
concerning the little 
girl.” 

The voice died 
away. The fire had become ashes on the hearth. The 
drip of the rain had ceased—light found its way through 
the parchment-covered window. The storm had passed. 
The hermit’s story was ended. 

Neither Constance nor Frank found words, and for a 
time their host seemed to have forgotten their presence. 
Then, arousing, he said: 

“You will wish to be going now. I have detained you 
too long with my sad tale. But I have always hungered 
to pour it into some human ear before I died. Being 
young, you will quickly forget and be merry again, and 
it has lifted a heaviness from my spirit. I think we 
shall find the sun on the hills once more, and I will di¬ 
rect you to the trail. But perhaps you will wish to 
pause a moment to see something of my means of provid¬ 
ing for life in this retreat. I will ask of you, as I did 
of Robin, to say nothing of my existence here to the peo¬ 
ple of the world. Yet you may convey to Robin that you 
have been here—saying no more than that. And you 
may say that 1 would see him when next he builds his 
(Continued on Page 322.) 
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PART III.—WEST POINT AND NEWARK 


ER the season at Saratoga and Sharon 
Springs was over it was the fashion in 
ante-bellum days to spend September at 
West Point. When Autumn stained the 
mountain sides red and gold the toasts of 
“ Congress Hall” and the “ United States” 
with their fond mamas would arrive at 
Cozzens’ to lay siege to the cadets. Who 
of the last generation will ever forget 
Cozzens, and his “palatial hostelry,” standing, as an en¬ 
thusiast once wrote, “boldly upon the very precipice of the 
river like a beacon inviting the weary traveller to repose 
beneath its ample shelter.” “ Cozzens, who cozzens us,” the 
wits were wont to say meaning that he gave his patrons 
morning cotillions and iced sangarees at retiring time, and 
possessed all the virtues of the old-school innkeeper. 

The worthy man was a friend of the great. In the 
Winter he presided over the fortunes of the American 
Hotel, at the corner of Broadway and Barclay Street, but 
it is safe to say that he was fondest of his mountain retreat,' 
where the best class of Americans from all over the 
country lived as one happy family. There Nathaniel P. 
Willis came to write sketches for The New York Mirror; 
the artist Weir painted on its balcony, and hosts of visit¬ 
ing celebrities gave lustre to its name. 

In the fifties a West Point hop was the Mecca of every 
girl’s ambition. A hall filled with swaying crinolines and 
boys in gray and white. The glorious band giving forth 
“The Blue Danube.” Then dancing was a delight. 
It was in the ball-room of Cozzens’ Hotel that George 
Bend, old New York’s once noted cotillion-leader, started 
on his dancing career. Pie originated the “small cheap 
numbers,” one of the first sets of organized dances in the 
city. 

Flirtation walk was a celebrated trysting spot when West 
Point was in its prime. But a few feet in width at “ I he 
Danger Point, ” it was an ideal place for a cadet to wander 
with the maid of his choice. In its green mazes hearts and 
tokens were lost and stolen. One daughter of the Empire 
State owned to having captured seventy-five buttons from 
admirers when loitering there. 

The moon, which beamed so brightly on old “ Cro’ Nest,” 
could not always make her way into this bower of Cupid. 
A timorous star might peep through an embrasure, but 
chaperons were easily lost. The dandy of the corps 
could warble as “distinct and divinely” as Captain Hope 
of the Seventeenth Lancers, and only the fair one would 
hear his words. The most astute would declare the place 
deserted unless they knew the secrets of hidden nooks. 
Legion were the venturesome lads who risked demerits, 
and the girls who braved the ire of their guardians, for a 
stroll in the lane where the minutes were more exhilarating 
than in any place they had yet found. 

Amateur theatricals and tableaux vivants were very 
much in vogue at Cozzens’ before the war. On one 
occasion “beautiful Minerva Vail,” the acknowledged 
belle of West Point, posed as “The Daughter of the 


Regiment,” surrounded by a throng of cadets holding 
drawn swords above her head. That memorable year 
Cozzens’ was crowded with distinguished people. The 
Baroness Von Hoffman, who gave the ball to Prince 
Arthur when he visited New York City; Daisy Uhlorn, 
Cornelia Livingston, Fanny Jones, Angelina Terry, Lena 
de Frobriand, Nellie James, and Mrs. Yznaga were some 
of the fair ones known to the place. After parade was 
over the guests indulged in what was dubbed “the card 
hour.” Then came the fiddles, and on red-letter nights 
the much-enjoyed plays. 

General Winfield Scott spent much of his time at the 
place. Many a woman to-day well over the bridge of 
years remembers the kindly interest he took in her first 
Roe ball. Erect of figure, with fire still lingering in his 
old eyes, he stalked through the streets or rode in the 
carriage which no one dared precede. Unhappy was the 
poor rustic who passed him unknowingly on the road. 
The warrior did not hesitate to deliver a rebuke for such 
conduct, and his language always had the traditional 
sententiousness of the Southerner. 

In the Spring of 1866 , the old General, who might 
have been called the Father of the Academy, such was 
his love for the place, fell asleep there. His last words to 
his body servant were characteristic: “Peter, take good 
care of my horse.” Many a youth alive with patriotism 
has thrilled at this parting command of the great warrior. 

Most of the visitors to West Point found much to interest 
them in its early history. The Robinson house two miles 
below the Academy on the east side of the river, then the 
home of Hamilton Fish, was the scene of the Arnold 
tragedy. Here the one-time hero Benedict Arnold plotted 
to betray his country. At the near-by village of lappan 
the illustrious Major John Andr 6 met his death. 

A personage whose name breathes of daring and courage 
was the notorious “ Captain Molly.” This freckled-faced 
young Irish girl, who fired the last gun for the Americans 
at Fort Clinton and later became the heroine of the bloody 
battle of Monmouth, settled at Swimstown, a place near 
the Point. She was often seen in the primitive village, 
usually appearing with an artilleryman’s coat over her 
dress and wearing a cocked hat. 

A name that will always be associated with the military 
institution itself is that of the erratic Poe, who came there 
after his mysterious year abroad. It is recorded that he 
entered the Academy on July 1 , 1830 , and was dismissed 
from service a few months later, on January x, 1831 . 
From a friend’s description of him at the time it appears 
that he did not approach the popular ideal of a poet or 
a cadet. In figure short and thick, with slightly bowed 
legs, a melancholy countenance, and none too gracious 
manners—this was the youth destined to become one of 
the greatest American geniuses. 

While at West Point he published a revised edition of 
his early poems under the title Poems by Edgar A. Poe. 
The volume was dedicated to the “ United States Corps of 
Cadets,” and it is said to have been received with derision 
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LOOKING UP THE HUDSON 


FROM WEST POINT 


by that body of young gentlemen. 

Parnassus was many a league away 
from this eminence on the Hudson. Poe’s class 
might admire his muscles, and listen with respect to 
his boast that he was able to swim the English Chan¬ 
nel from Dover to Calais, but his wild and impas¬ 
sioned verses only amused them. A gloomy figure 
the dark-visaged author of “The Raven” appears 
to us to-day. We realize how the routine of a 
soldier’s life must have affected one of his tempera¬ 
ment. In 1830 there was little Summer life at the 
Point, and the mountain paths were his alone. 
Some of them, no doubt, heard the early children 
of his muse. Perhaps they solaced his brooding 
spirit when life seemed full of vexations. 

A resort for the sentimental in the old days was 
the simple monument erected to the memory of the 
exiled Kosciusko. It was put up in 1828 by the 
Corps of Cadets at an expense of several thousand 
dollars. From its situation in Fort Clinton one could 
obtain a view of the surrounding country. As the 
crinoline girls of the ante-bellum days sat there 
longing for the evening balls at Roe’s or Cozzens’ 
they little dreamed that three-quarters of a century 
before some of their progenitors on the very spot 
looked forward to the evenings with the same eagerness. 
West Point during the Revolution had its dances. After 
its period as a fashionable summering place is forgotten, 
the May fete that Washington organized by order of 
Congress in honor of the Dauphin’s birthday will live on 
in the records of the period. 

During the first quarter of the last century the banks 
of the gentle Passaic, ofttimes called the Avon of America, 
were sought by many Summer visitors from different parts 
of the country. The stranger who came to peaceful 


Newark in June-time was attracted by 
the air of prosperity hovering over the 
verdant town. Wide dooryards filled with flowers 
seemed to invite him to remain and enjoy repose. 
The currents of industrial energy were hidden in the 
background of this rich country. Then the struggle 
for existence was not a complex matter. Farm 
wagons crept down into the market-place laden 
with fruit and vegetables. No one went hungry in 
the golden span of months. Apples for sale at a 
shilling a barrel, and chickens at less than that sum! 

Washington Irving as a youth felt the charm of 
the place, and in the Salmagundi paper entitled “The 
Stranger in New Jersey, or Cockney Travelling,” 
wrote, “Archer Gifford and his man Caliban—jolly, 
fat fellows — a knowing traveller always judges every¬ 
thing by the innkeepers and waiters ; set down Newark 
people all fat as butter—learned dissertation on 
Archer Gifford’s green coat, with philosophical reasons 
why the Newarkers wear red night.caps, and turn 
their noses to the south when the wind blows. 
Newark Academy full of windows — sunshine ex¬ 
cellent to make little boys grow.” That merry spark 
loved the land along the Passaic. When a student 
in Judge Hoffman’s law office he laid aside his 
Blackstone every sunshiny afternoon, and joined the 
party of literati bound for “Cockloft Hall,” the home of 
Gouverneur Kemble. Those were the days of the “lads 
of Kilkenny” and “the nine worthies.” Wild pranks 
this group of friends played in the queer mansion made 
famous by Launcelot Langstaff. In later years Irving 
always spoke with feeling of the hours spent beside the 
placid Jersey stream. Dreaming of his friends and, per¬ 
haps, of the fair face of Mathilda Hoffman, who sometimes 
accompanied him there, he could have written with 
“Flaccus,” the poet of the Passaic: 
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“ Oh, is it fancy makes thy tone 

So dear, because thou art 
my own? 

Say is it fancy gives 
thy face 

Such sweetness, such 
endearing grace ? 

Is it because thy 
voice, thy glance 

Brings back my day 
of bright romance?” 

Blow the horn, O 
sleeping guard! 

Crack the whip 
again, once proud 
coachman! Drive 
us back through the 
years! We are 
seeking Broad 
Street, a green and 
pleasant place. 

Wake up the troop 
of shadowy passen¬ 
gers off for a holi¬ 
day! They can tell 
us all we want to 
know. Is that 
Talleyrand standing 
yonder by the stile? 

What is the rumor 

about his never smiling? We have heard that he even 
imbibes his punch sadly. Whisper the names of that 
jovial group of fox-hunters. Captain Decatur and his 
brother are there, we know, disputing over the brush. 
Slow up a little, though the bays fret, and let us gaze on 
William Henry Harrison, some day to be President. 
He is walking with Anna Symmes, the granddaughter 
of William Livingston. They look into each other’s 
eyes so fondly that we wall not be surprised when we 
hear of their elopement. She seems spirited enough 
to climb down a rope ladder to the man of her choice. 


MRS 

(SARAH 


PETER MARIE 

THE NOTED COLLECTOR OF 
AMERICAN MINIATURES 
AT WEST POINT. 


LADY CATHERINE DUER. 

FROM AN ENGRAVING. 


Among the fair 
Summer girls who 
once graced ‘ ‘ Love 
Grove ” and the 
many poetically 
named walks about 
Newark, the one 
who has the great¬ 
est claim on poster¬ 
ity is Maria Mayo. 
A hundred suitors 
are said to have laid 
their hearts at her 
feet before she ac¬ 
cepted the hand of 
General Winfield 
Scott. The descen¬ 
dant of the Buc- 
cleughs began his 
courtship as Mr. 
Scott when he was 
a member of the 
Richmond bar. 
After entering the 
army he continued 
his addresses, and 
was refused success¬ 
ively as Captain Scott and Colonel Scott. When he 
knelt before her the hero of Lundy’s Lane she could ask 
for nothing more and consented to become a general’s 
bride. 

Maria Mayo was the daughter of Colonel John 
Mayo, who founded the Mayo bridge at Richmond, 
Virginia. Her grandfather, John De Hart, was an 
eminent New Jersey lawyer and a member of the 
first Continental Congress. The Mayos owned a beauti¬ 
ful Winter home in the suburbs of Richmond, called 
Bellville, but spent their Summers in the old Burnet 
mansion at.Elizabethtown. Both houses were the resort 
of the most distinguished American society of the time. 

Long before Newark attracted the stray nomad as an 
excellent fox hunting country and a place wherein to 
enjoy the delights of a bucolic existence at their best 
there were many Summer homes scattered between the 


JOHN JAY 
Livingston). 


Admiral Hawke has come to town, you say? Well, he 
has handsome daughters. And that is the Rutherford 
coach we are passing. Then, the family must have arrived 
from New York. But, stay, who is the boy on a black 
roan dashing past? Wise Columbo! what a rider he is. 
Little Phil Kearney! A youngster who sits a horse 
like that will some day be a general. Yo ho! now, yo 
ho! with spirit. The apple-jack is glistening on the 
porch of a smiling inn on Schooley’s Mountain. 
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BEAUTIFUL MINERVA VAIL, 

tl • 

THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT." 


who prided himself on his re¬ 
publican simplicity and liberal 
tendencies, was forced to read to 
them his poem on the choice of 
a rural life, in which he asks to 
be delivered: 

“From ladies, lap-dogs, courtiers, 
garters, stars, 

Fops, fiddlers, tyrants, emperors, 
and czars.’’ 

Sarah Van Brugh Livingston, 
the beauty of the family, married 
John Jay in the drawing-room of 
the house and started with him 
on the triumphant career ending 
eventually in her recognition as 
the first social leader of New 
't ork. If the walls of the old 
building could speak we would 
uo doubt hear many interesting 
tales of this noted girl’s youth, 
of the days when Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton came to live with the family, 

^nd Lady Kitty Alexander, or 
Stirling, as she was popularly 
called, drove over with her cava¬ 
liers from Baskinridge to partici¬ 
pate in routs and junketings. 

In Maria Mayo’s time there were many Passaic pleasure- 
gardens abutting the highway. The most frequented by 
Summer visitors was the Forest Garden. When “ the cock 
strut hour” came and the soft cloak of night fell over the 
countryside, the city youth stopping at Gifford’s would 
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MRS. YZNAGA AND FAMILY, 

THE GIRL AT THE TABLE IS THE PRESENT 
DOWAGER DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER. 


sery at Bergen, one could sit and 
sip negus and other concoctions. 
Troupes of itinerant players 
sometimes strayed there and 
gave a performance. On the 
first day of May, previous to 
the season of Summer guests, 
the people of the surrounding 
country came to usher in the 
day with rustic revels. 

A humble wooden dwelling 
somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Forest Garden is said to 
have been the boyhood home 
of Bysshe Shelley, the grand¬ 
father of “the impassioned 
Ariel of English Verse.” About 
fifty years ago a tombstone 
was unearthed in a Newark 
burying-ground inscribed with 
the name John Shelley, who 
died over a hundred years 
before that date. This shows 
that there were Shelleys in 
Newark in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, as has often been con¬ 
tradicted. Tradition relates 
that the handsome and clear- 
witted Bysshe Shelley, who became Sir Bysshe of Goring 
Castle, Sussex, plied" the trade of an apothecary’s ap¬ 
prentice in the village, wandering from house to house 
with medicines to sell. Another item recorded is that 
he eloped with the miller’s wife. 


mount into a “one-horse shay” and 
ride to the home of his rural sweet¬ 
heart. On the porch she would be 
awaiting him in her best frock and the 

lilac kid slippers from Mr. Biggs’s__ 

there was a great demand for those 
kid slippers in Newark. Gallantly he 
would help her in, and they would 
drive off through the scented darkness 
to the revel at the Forest Garden. 
There under rare trees and shrubs 
from Andre Michaux’s Botanical Nur- 


village proper and Elizabethtown. 
One of the most famous of these was 
Liberty Hall, built by William Living¬ 
ston of New York on the Morris turn¬ 
pike road. 

In this mansion, still standing, there 
dwelt “the Livingston graces,” Sarah, 
Susan, and Kitty—three of the social 
lights of the pre-Revolutionary period. 
It is related of them that they drew 
so much fine company to their “se¬ 
questered abode” that their father, 





















































THE TROUBADOUR 

BY LYNN ROBY MEEKINS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARA D. DAVIDSON 


THIS occurred because a Northern man fell 
in love with a Southern girl—a very prolific 
source of trouble ever since the two sections 
began to make a fad of uniting. The dove 
of peace, it is usually said, built her nest in 
the cannon’s mouth; and—this is not usually 
added—there came forth little doves with wedding rings 
around their tiny necks and many cupids fully armed 
with arrows insteads of muskets. 

James Alexander Ball went South on no hostile mission. 
He had been sent to install an electrical equipment. He 
did that, and he also installed his affections so successfully 
in the heart and being of Edith Perwood that his next 
trip South was to bring his bride home—a home which he 
had made with infinite care, a box of a home in the suburbs. 
This house had been perfected by six years of care and 
love, and it was holding as a visitor the sister of Mrs. Ball, 
Miss Sue Perwood, a true type of that kind of Southern 
girl who does not flit around like a bird only because she 
hasn’t the necessary wings. 

Miss Sue Perwood, therefore—to get nearer the truth— 
was the main cause of it all. 

The effect was Stuart May ton. 

Miss Perwood’s eyes peeped under the young man s 
consciousness the very first evening he called—a call in 
response to Ball’s particular request: “As a personal favor, 
old man, come up. I don’t know many young fellows 
around here and you must help me out. Sue’s flighty 
and talky and all that, but you’ll have to. stand her for 
friendship’s sake. And really I don t think you 11 find 
her so bad.” 

As a matter of fact, Stuart Mayton did not find her at 
all. It reminded him very much of entering a room and 
trying to entertain a canary that did all the singing. 
If there was any finding she did it. 

But at any rate it began that night, and Stuart went 
home with new music ringing in his soul; he enjoyed her 
blithesomeness more than canary-singing. Afterwards he 
called again to oblige Ball—he thought a great deal of 
Ball—and then he forgot Ball and called anyhow. 

Miss Sue Perwood was slightly below medium length¬ 
wise and within medium sidewise. Her form was supple, 
but built on Nature’s finest lines, and her whole person 
showed that agility which is much more characteristic 
of the women of the South than the languorous ease 
which poets who go toward the equator in Winter like to 
write about. Her eyes and hair were dark—that kind 
of dark which is so positive that it actually tries to shine 
a challenge to daylight. 

And so Stuart Mayton fell in love, not gradually, as a 
prudent gentleman should, but as precipitately as a small 
boy goes in swimming. 



‘‘I admire Northern men,” chirped Miss Sue, “because 
they do things. You have so much energy and you are 
all so wonderful in your inventions. J. Alexander”—the 
dignity of her brother-in-law had no terrors for her 
“sometimes seems to me a sort of Mephistopheles with¬ 
out the hoofs, of course—he does so many things that 
appear miracles to my poor ignorant understanding. 
And you should hear him talk about your achievements— 
really I feel as though I were another Alice dropped into 
a New Wonderland.” 

“But your Southern men are very attractive,” said the 
man overboard, as a concession to his conscience for the 
pride he took in her eulogy. 

“Of course, but they are differerft—now please do not 
think I’m disloyal. I like their difference—indeed, I 
love it.” 

The man overboard grasped for the straw. “Perhaps 
you will tell me what the difference is?” he asked with a 
smile. 

“Oh, it’s very silly,” she replied. “Or it seems very 
silly to you. They have more romance, you know—and 
romance is dreadfully out of place in a cold climate, 
isn’t it? Or rather it’s a different sort. Northern heroes 
and lovers in the books—that’s all I know about them, 
really—go through snow storms or freeze almost to death 
or show how long they can love without telling anybody 
except to write it down in their diaries—now just fancy 
putting heart throbs in a memorandum book.” 

“But you haven’t given me a single detail of the differ- 


ence- 


“There you are. Just like J. Alexander; talking of 
details, plans and specifications,” she interrupted. “I 
think he dreams them; do you?” 

“ I decline to be drawn from my purpose. Mention just 


one difference.” 

“Well,” she said, with much soberness in her face but 
with a spirit of mischief in her eyes, “I will mention the 
silliest of all. I have known a Southern man to serenade 
the girl he loved—or thought he loved. That’s a difference.” 

“Why, and how?” 

“Oh, the Northern man would hire an orchestra. 

Stuart Mayton threw up his hands in surrender, and 
the conversation got into other channels. 

But the idea stuck, just as a flower seed will often lodge 
in a granite pile and take root and bloom. Mayton 
could sing; he could play on a guitar; he had been in 
the glee club at college until, with growing maturity, 
he considered it a waste of time and gave it up.. Now 
he felt within him a very foolish desire to surprise the 
young lady from the South, and the temptation kept 
knocking at his judgment until he got out the guitar and 
began to practise; he was actually happy in finding that 
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he had not lost his skill; and 
without smiling at himself he 
consulted the almanac for the 
moonlight. 

He knew she slept in the 
second-story room, overlook¬ 
ing Ball’s clump of ever¬ 
greens, and that the Balls 
occupied the front part of 
the house. Fortunately Ball 
detested dogs, and thus Cir¬ 
cumstance, the guardian angel 
of love as well as luck, stood 
favorably toward him. 

For two days he kept away 
from the house, so that there 
should be no likelihood of the 
disclosure of his plans, and 
also because the moon’s 
schedule had to be observed; 
it is only poets who call it 
the inconstant moon. But 
shortly before midnight on 
the chosen opportunity the 
moon was due, and Mayton 
crept through Ball’s small 
park with severe misgivings 
but with undiminished pur¬ 
pose - he who never gave up 
would spurn surrender now. 

He had encountered no one 
except the policeman three 
squares away. 

He quickly raised the latch 
of the gate in the fence that 
divided the Ball estate and 
stepped nimbly into the shade 
of the evergreens. The house 
was dark within. The stage 
settings were complete. There 
was the trellis. The stars 
twinkled. It was a night fox- 
song. It was the psychologi¬ 
cal moment for the serenade, 
and 

“ Pale through the azure ex¬ 
panse of sky the moon was 
ascending; 

Like intangible snow its 
breath of silver vapor 

Softly fell through the fields 
of air.” 

lie began to raise his guitar, 
but he was startled and trans¬ 
fixed by a voice, loud, x-asp- 
ing, raucous; a voice of com¬ 
mand upon the stillness of 
the midnight hour. 

“Throw up your hands!” 
it shouted. 

Mayton had never heard 
such a voice. It was bald, 
brutal, uncompromising, hor¬ 
rible. 

“Throw up your hands, I 
say,” it repeated more sternly 
than ever. 

Stuart Mayton was no cow¬ 
ard, and he waited. 

“Nowscoot before I shoot,” 
ordered the voice, with rugged 
emphasis. 

He turned, hesitatingly, 
and the further command 
rang out: 

“Step lively!” 
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“don’t BE ALARMED !” HE SAID, AND HE KISSED 
HER TO MAKE HIS MEANING CLEAR— Page 262 . 
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Mayton would not run, 
but he paused behind a tree, 
as any good soldier would, 
and confessed to a guilty 
dampness upon his forehead. 
The voice continued: 
“Faster!” 

This seemed a bit strange, 
and Mayton’s suspicion in¬ 
creased as it shouted “Fas¬ 
ter” several times. He lin¬ 
gered until the voice ceased, 
and then he crept softly to 
the gate. As he opened it, 
he heard a click and saw a 
tiny spark. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed. 
“And this is what Ball did 
with that phonograph. I’d 
like to wring his neck.” 

But Mayton was clearly 
outdone; all song was out 
of him, and he picked up 
his guitar and went sadly 
home, passing the police¬ 
man two squares away. 

Mayton kept his failure to 
himself, but not for long. 
The next day Ball, full of 
suppressed excitement and 
proud satisfaction, came to 
him. 

“Score .one for yours 
truly,” he exclaimed. “Be¬ 
hold before you the inven¬ 
tive genius of the cen¬ 
tury.” 

‘ ‘ Why this modesty ? ’ ’ 
asked Mayton. 

“My burglar alarm, my 
son; my electrically con¬ 
nected phonograph that in¬ 
vites predatory visitors to 
depart and dally not on 
their going. Oh, I kept it 
a secret until I had proof of 
its success—-and now. Well, 
yesterday we had a wire 
from Uncle Tom to come 
down to the city and dine 
and spend the night with 
him. We went, and when 
we returned this morning I 
found that someone had 
opened the gate and the 
phonograph had done its 
work, and the criminal had 
been scared off. I’m going 
to quietly tip the police¬ 
man so he can be on the 
lookout for the ruffian.” 

Mayton showed sudden 
concern, and Ball noticed 
it. 

“What’s the matter with 
you? Why don’t you ask 
about the details of my ap¬ 
paratus?” said Ball. 

Mayton realized that if 
the policeman—whom he 
had twice passed that night 
—became interested, his in¬ 
vestigations might be em¬ 
barrassing. Then he quickly 
decided to take the safer 
course, and in a frank, hon- 
















est, ashamed sort of way he confessed. He kept nothing 
back; he told all. 

Ball’s expression during the recital was a study. 

It is the fate of heroes to expect laurel and get worm¬ 
wood. Stuart Mayton’s dose was deep and bitter. 

Now, look here, Stuart,” said Ball, "’you know what 
I ve always thought of you and how I have tried to do 
my duty in your bringing up. I am pained, chagrined, 
and filled with amazement. Of all the simple donkeys 
that ever brayed in the moonlight you are the limit. 
1 he only consolation is that the girls were away and that 
phonograph burglar alarm didn’t have an automatic 
gun attachment. The idea of a man of your position 
roaming around with a guitar twaddling of love in the 
midnight air—just think of it! It isn’t even a laughing 
matter.” 

‘‘Well, then, suppose you cry.” 

‘‘Now, my son, don’t take it too much to heart. I 
am speaking for your own good. She’s my sister- 
in-law and all that, but she isn’t worth such folly; really, 
old man, she isn t, and I don t want to see you commit the 
biggest blunder in the calendar by making yourself ridicu¬ 
lous. No man should do that.” 

Certainly not, exclaimed Mayton, with fine sarcasm, 
‘‘and no young man should ruin his clothes by wading 
into a bayou because a lovely young woman exclaims: 
‘What beautiful lilies!’” 

“I-” 

Don t lie, Ball. ou did. And just because she’s 
now your wife and you re settled down in a burglar-proof 
house you needn’t think you’re another Solomon. All 
I want, to say is, if you ever mention this thing, even to 
your wife, I’ll dynamite your office—and—I’ll be up for 
dinner and the rest of the evening.” 

Stuart Mayton had in him that pure grit that grows 
on pro\ ocation; the more the wheel of fate grinds it the 
harder it scratches. 

She never looked quite so lovely as she did that evening. 
She wore a simple white dress with large red roses in her 
hair, and she glowed under the delight and stimulus of 
the Summer climate of the North; she seemed like a large 
rose over which the air of home was gently blowing. 

‘‘We’re going out to return some calls,” said the married 
pair as dinner was concluded, ‘‘and you two can keep house. 
We shall be a little late in returning.” 

So they were left to themselves. It seemed to him 
that his way being clear there could be no obstacles what¬ 
ever.. He would go straight to the point and win his 
happiness. But love is a miserable geographer; he 
lays his roads thiough shifting sands and changes his maps 
for every traveller, leaving chaos that is worse than a 
wilderness. 

Mayton found in the restless young woman from the 
South stronger and more untractable traits than he sus¬ 
pected. She had qualities that stood forth with new 
meanings, she was not the bird to be caught in a strong 
hand and made satisfied with a few strokes of kindness. 

In the midst of his bewilderment Mayton looked into 
the room that opened into the parlor and saw Ball’s 
papers spread upon the big table. In an instant an im¬ 
portant recollection rushed into his mind, and he said: 

‘‘You’ll excuse me a minute, won’t you? There is an 
inaccuracy in one of those contracts and I forgot to re¬ 
mind Ball of it, I ’ll make a note of it on the paper so that 
it will not be overlooked. A little mistake in such things 
often means the failure of the whole calculation.” 

He went to the table and was busy putting down the 
notes when he heard from the parlor; 

‘‘Well, did you ever?” 

That was all, but the tone in which it was uttered told 
the depth of the young lady’s feelings. It also brought 
Mayton to a realization of what happens when professional 
zeal gets in the way, even momentarily, of love’s course 
He saw it clearly and believed he had forfeited his oppor¬ 
tunity. But he had resources, and so he entered the parlor 
earing one of the sheets, smiling to keep his courage up, 


and determined upon a programme which seemed to him 
an inspiration. 

‘‘I’ll try to sing it to you,” he said. And he placed 
it upon the piano, making clever apologies for not bringing 
his music with him, and proving a very good actor indeed. 

And then he sang some of the old love songs he had 
known in years gone by, sang them to her, and they melted 
the heart from the South, and romance had its innings. 
After a w r hile he stood before her, sheet in hand. 

‘The plans are for a home—like this,” he said, slowly 
and intently, ‘‘and the specifications call for a wife— 
like you,” he added. 

She laughed merrily. 

What did you say a few minutes ago? A little mis¬ 
take in such things means the failure of the whole calcu¬ 
lation? That was it, wasn’t it! Well, I shouldn’t like 
to be the mistake.” She laughed again. 

‘‘I love you,” he said boldly. 

But she was not to be wooed and won so bluntly, and 
she railed brightly at him, all the while feeling herself 
slipping toward him, but nevertheless making him fear 
he had failed. It was, indeed, her own increasing sur¬ 
render that made her suggest that they take a walk; 
the moonlight was superb, and out of doors she would 
renew hei courage and be able to postpone an answer until 
the next day—for she wanted time. And in her soul was 
a consciousness that she cared deeply for this handsome, 
serious young man. 

Diplomat that she was, she had her way, and Mayton 
soon felt that he was as far from her as ever; and he could 
not break in upon her vivacious prattle and bring her 
back to the point. 

It was a wonderfully good contest of woman’s wit and 
man’s blundering—and thus it ran: 

this way, she said, and they turned into the serpen¬ 
tine path. . 1 hey raised the latch of the gate and stepped 
in. A smile passed over Mayton’s face as he recalled the 
ineffectual serenade, but there was no time for thoughts. 

“Throw up your hands!” shouted the bald, brutal, 
horrible voice. 

Stuait Mayton could see the look of consternation 
that passed over Sue Perwood’s face, and for an instant 
pity suggested that he. laugh and tell her all about it. 

But greater than pity is Opportunity. 

‘‘Throw up your hands! ” repeated the voice. 
Opportunity stood helpless in the moonlight, and 
Mayton embraced it—and her. 

. ‘‘Don’t be alarmed,” he said, and he kissed her to make 
his meaning clearer. 

. A pice interrupted and Mayton sprung toward 

it, keeping himself between Sue Peinvood and the direction 
of the ominous sounds. 

He lushed back, laughing. ‘‘It’s evidently one of 
Ball’s phonograph tricks,” he explained. Then he put 
his arm around her again, and kissed her again; and she 
just recovering from her fright, was able to protest only 
after it was too late, which protest was smothered in the 
manner love knows so well. 


tone told her sister very late that night. 

Of couise, she said, ‘‘it was all right when we knew 
u hat the voice was, but for the time it was real, and he 
was just as much a hero as though it had been a genuine 
burglar. And, oh, Edith dear, I love him so!” 

.Ball, said nothing to Mayton except to congratulate 
him with all sincerity; everything was fair in love and 
war; and Mayton’s nerve needed no attestation for it 
had been proven in the career he had made for himself. 

But there was one incident which brought a clash. 
Mayton’s way of never giving in when he had determined 
to do a thing persisted. And so he went forth on another 
moonlight night to sing to his lady-love, and she applauded 
from her window and threw him priceless kisses. 

Ball met him next morning and gave vent to great 
sadness. ‘‘No sleep,” he said; “cats yowling all night. 
Mayton, what remedy would you suggest for yowling?” 

“ Water-lilies ,” replied Mayton. 
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FIFTH PAPER 


T HE life, growth and health of the child de¬ 
pend upon its food. Not only must the 
child have sufficient nourishment to carry on its 
functions, but its food must be of the right kind to form 
the elements of which the body is built. It must be of 
such a nature as to make it possible for the stomach and 
organs of digestion to transform it into a condition to be 
assimilated by the 
tissues and muscles. 

Otherwise, develop¬ 
ment will be imper¬ 
fect. 

Infant and child 
feeding is a serious 
problem and one that 
is most difficult for 
mothers to under¬ 
stand. It is a ques¬ 
tion that has been 
studied with the ut¬ 
most care by the 
medical profession, 
especially in the phase 
relating to artificial 
feeding, for it is with 
the greatest difficulty 
that an infant is 
raised if deprived 
from birth of its 
mother’s milk. In 
former times the doc¬ 
tors had an aphor¬ 
ism, “ The breast fed 
child lives; the arti¬ 
ficially fed child dies.” 

It is therefore the 

duty of every mother who possibly can do so to nurse 
her child. Preparations for this should be begun four 
or five months before the child is born. Many young 
mothers suffer the most severe pain because they 
have neglected to toughen the nipples. This is easily 
done by bathing them night and morning with alco¬ 
hol, or, if they are very tender, by an application of 
tannic acid and glycerine—twenty grains of tannic 
acid to an ounce of glycerine. A bit of linen an inch 
and a half square is dipped into the solution and 
kept upon the nipples. Tannic acid will stain, so one 
should be careful to protect the clothing. If the nip¬ 
ples are small and flat, they should be drawn out and 
shaped with the fingers. 

If in spite of this treatment the nipples are still 
tender and not well shaped, it may be necessary to 
wear breast shields; in such a case those which have 
a broad base, and fit the breast well should be used. 

If the nipples become cracked, an application once a 
day of nitrate of silver, five grains to the ounce of 
distilled water, will harden and heal the cracks. Nip¬ 
ples should be washed with a saturated solution of 
boric acid before the child is put to the breast. The 



THE CHILD SHOULD BE HELD 
COMFORTABLY IN THE ARMS. 


FEEDING THE CHILD 


child’s mouth should be washed after nursing, as 
directed in a previous article, with a bit of absorb¬ 
ent cotton or a tiny square of linen wet with boric acid 
wrapped around the little finger. This should be done 
gently and carefully when the infant is very young, in 
order not to injure the mouth. 

The child should be held so that he can take the 
milk easily, whether breast or bottle fed, and the 
position should be sufficiently upright so that the 
milk will flow readily down the throat. It is dif¬ 
ficult to tell with the breast fed child just the 
amount he is taking. He should alternately suck 
and swallow. If he is getting enough he will appear 
satisfied, and will not pull and tug. The child can 
be weighed immediately before and after nursing 
to determine the amount of milk he has taken. 
The best means of deciding the question is by the 
child’s appearance. He should look well and hearty, 
and should gain steadily in weight an ounce a day 
for five months, at the end of which time he should 
weigh twice as much as at birth; after that he gains 
on an average four ounces a week, so that at the 
end of the year he weighs three times as much as 
at birth. 

ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 

The results of wide experimentation and experience 

have shown that 
the best food for 
children who are 
unable to have the 
breast is cow’s milk. 
Cow’s milk differs 
from human milk 
in that it contains 
less sugar—a little 
more than half as 
much—it has three 
times as much pro- 
teids (curds) and 
salts and less fat, 
and it is more acid. 
It has been found 
that by changing 
the milk of the cow 
it can be made very 
nearly in character 
that of human milk. 
In large cities this 
“modified milk,” as 
it is called, is pre¬ 
pared ready for the 
child at laboratories, 
but this can be done 
at home also. In 
order to make the 
cow’s milk as sweet 
when held too far BACK, the as the human milk, 

child cannot swallow easily. sugar—preferably 
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THIS SORT OF CONTRIVANCE MAY BE USED FOR STERILIZINl 
OTHER THINGS BESIDES MILK. 


milk sugar—is added; to overcome the acidity, lime 
water or bicarbonate of soda is employed; to make 
the milk richer in fats or cream, only the “top milk” 
is used; to lessen the amount of proteids, boiled water 
is added in the earlier months, and when the child is 
older, barley water also is used. Some doctors insist 
upon the use of milk sugar, while others say that or¬ 
dinary cane’sugar is just as 
good. As the latter is so 
much sweeter, only half as 
much is required to make 
the right proportion. 

Lime water is easily pre¬ 
pared. Get a good-sized 
lump of lime and slake it 
by pouring water over it. 

Let the water settle, then 
pour it off and pour more 
water over the lime. This 
too should be left to set¬ 
tle and then decanted off, 
after which the lime is 
put in a large bottle and 
water added. As the water 
is used, the bottle can be 
refilled. Replace the lime 
once in two or three 
months. 

Barley water or gruel is 


A COPPER FELT-COVERED UTENSIL THAT KEEPS MILK 
WARM FOR EIGHT HOURS. 


made either from the barley pearls or from the flour— 
the latter is much easier. The pearls should be soaked 
over night, then placed in a double boiler—three 
tablespoonfuls to a quart of water, to which a pinch 
of salt is added. Boil until the barley is reduced to 
a jelly, which takes three or four hours. Barley water 
is made by thinning this to the desired consistency. 

The water used to di¬ 
lute the milk should be 
boiled. The milk used 
is in reality cream; it 
is sometimes called “top 
milk.” The upper third 
of a quart bottle of milk 
that has been in the re¬ 
frigerator four hours will 
be cream, or what is called 
“ten per cent.” milk. This 
should be carefully re¬ 
moved, and can best 
be done by means of 
a patent dipper, which 


Table showing Times of Feeding, Amount 
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each Bottle, Preparation and Amount of modified 
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A SMALL TABLE AND CHAIR ARE NOW PROVIDED 
FOR CHILDREN. 
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holds just an 
ounce, and 
is therefore 
a convenient 
means of 
measuring 
it. Ten per 
cent. milk 
will be ten 
dipper- 
fuls, or ten 
ounces tak¬ 
en from the 
top of a 
quart bottle. 
Seven per 
cent, milk 
will be the 
upper half 
of the bot¬ 
tle, or six¬ 
teen ounces. 

The whole 
number of 
bottles re¬ 
quired for 
the twenty- 


table (See op¬ 
posite page) 
will have to 
be varied to 
meet the 
requirements 
of the child. 
It may be 
that more or 
less milk will 
be required. 
That must 
be determin¬ 
ed by the 
mother. If 
the child 
vomits, it is 
probable 
that he is 
taking too 
much food 
or too much 
milk for his 
age. 

At eleven 
months be¬ 
gin to give 


A FRENCH METHOD OF FEED¬ 
ING THE BABY FROM A CUP. 


four hours can be pre¬ 
pared at the same time. 

The food will not be 

fresh if kept longer. The bottle should be stop¬ 
pered with absorbent cotton, which should extend 
into the neck of the bottle to a distance of three- 
quarters of an inch, and kept on ice until required 
for use. Then the bottle should be placed in hot 
water and brought to the temperature of mother s 
milk when the baby is fed—that is, ninety-eight to 
one hundred and five degrees. 

The milk of a single cow used to be considered 
best for children, but it has been discovered that 
the mixed milk is more uniform in its composition 
than the milk of one 
cow. If one suspects 
the milk of not being 
of good quality, an in¬ 
strument called the 
lactometer, which is 
not expensive, can be 
obtained and its qual¬ 
ity tested. It is well 
to use a piece of blue 
litmus paper to see if 
the cow’s milk is fresh; 
if it turns red, it shows 
that the milk is acid 
and not fresh. Cow’s 
milk is faintly acid and 
will turn the litmus 
paperfaintly pink when 
fresh. The amount of 
milk and the amount in 
the bottles given in the 
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plain milk with the ad¬ 
dition of barley water* 
only. Give this at one 
feeding in the twenty-four hours at first, using the 
modified milk as given for the tenth month for the 
other feedings. Every two weeks replace by another 
bottle of the plain milk and barley water, until at 
the fourteenth or fifteenth month the plain milk is 
used and the cereals are fed to the child with 
a spoon. The milk should at first be used with 
one-half barley gruel and then with one-third and 
gradually decreased. 

Remember that the test of successful feeding is 
the gain of the child by weight, and his ability to 

retain and digest what 
he has taken. 


BOTTLES AND 
RUBBER NIPPLES. 

Bottles come in two 
or three sizes, accord¬ 
ing to the amounts of 
milk to be used. They are 
now made without any 
angles, so that they can 
be perfectly cleansed, for 
the digestion of the child 
depends upon their ab¬ 
solute cleanliness. After 
use, they should be filled 
with cold water, to which 
a little soda or borax 
has been added, then 
washed with hot water 
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A SWANSDOWN FLANNEL 
BAG MAY BE USED FOR 
KEEPING THE BOTTLE WARM. 


A NON-COLLAPSIBLE 
NIPPLE TURNED 
WRONG SIDE OUT. 
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and soap and cleansed thor¬ 
oughly by means of a bottle 
brush. After that the bottles 
should be boiled, as well as the 
other utensils. This can be 
done just before filling them, 
but they should be cold be¬ 
fore receiving the milk. If 
boiled at the time of cleansing, 
fill them with water or turn 
upside down in a clean place. 

As the bases are so nearly 
round that the bottles cannot 
stand by themselves, wire racks 
are made for them. 

No one thinks of using at 
the present time bottles to 
which the nipples are attached 
by long rubber or glass tubes, 

as it is impossible to keep them clean. The neck of the 
bottle even is done away with now, and only so much 
is left as will hold the nipple. The rubber nipples are 
in a variety of shapes. The old-fashioned straight one 
has given way to one which has a rounded bulbous 
end. The child can hold it more easily in its mouth. 
The milk should come from the nipple in drops and not 
in a stream when the bottle is held upside down. 

A child should take about fifteen to twenty minutes 
for nursing. He should not take the milk too fast, nor 
should he be permitted to go to sleep until he has satisfied 
his hunger. This applies to babies at the breast as well as 
to those that are bottle fed. In calculating the intervals 
between feedings, the time should be reckoned not from 
the time the baby leaves off feeding, but from the time he 
began. The nipples should be washed and, after boiling 
water has been poured over them, they should be placed 
in a cup filled with water to which a teaspoonful of borax 
has been added. The nipples, when new, taste disagree¬ 
ably of rubber, unless thoroughly washed and boiled. 
Nipples should not be used when the rubber becomes so 
soft that they will not hold their shape. A non-col- 
lapsible nipple has been made with a bit of rubber inside 
which keeps it in shape. 

In giving the bottle to the child, it should be held com¬ 
fortably in the arms, and not in too reclining a position, 
as then it cannot so easily swallow. The French hold the 
child between the knees, so that its little head comes to 
the lap. This position gives the mother a chance to use 
her hands to more advantage. The bottle should be given 
by the mother or nurse, for it is necessary to see how fast 
and in what manner the child is taking the nourishment. 
At night, when the child is in its crib, it may be better 
to feed it while in a recumbent position. The modern 
baby, however, is supposed to sleep all night without food, 
even those that are very young. The last feeding is to 


be given at ten o’clock, and 
the next at five or six in 
the morning. To keep the 
milk of an even tempera¬ 
ture while feeding, little bags 
have been devised of swans- 
down flannel. The idea of 
wrapping up the bottle is a 
good one, but a square of flan¬ 
nel which can be easily washed 
will answer as well, but will 
not look as complete as the 
little coseys. A device for 
keeping milk warm is exceed¬ 
ingly useful for night or early 
morning feeding or when trav¬ 
elling. It is a vessel made of 
copper with places for three 
bottles. It is filled with hot 
water through a small opening, which is closed by a screw 
stopper. Covered with thick felt, it keeps the milk warm 
enough for the infant for eight hours. 

STERILIZED AND PASTEURIZED MILK. 

A few years ago it was the custom to “sterilize” all the 
food of the bottle-fed baby—that is, to subject it to a heat 
of two hundred and twelve degrees. The taste and com¬ 
position of the milk are altered by this process, and it 
was found that the milk thus treated did not agree with 
the babies as well. Later the process of pasteurizing 
was introduced and answered better. The heat of pas¬ 
teurization is one hundred and seventy degrees. It has 
been proven that the harmful germs in milk are destroyed 
at a temperature of one hundred and forty degrees. What 
is better yet than destroying the germs is to prevent 
their occurren e in milk. This is done by having every¬ 
thing about the cows as clean as possible—the stables 
themselves kept in perfect condition, the milker’s hands 
clean, and likewise his apparel. The utensils used in 
milking, caring for the milk and sending it to market 
should be sterilized. The milk should be kept in closed 
vessels, preferably in the quart glass bottles. Then the 
child can take the milk in its natural condition, except, 
possibly, in very warm weather, when it may need to be 
sterilized or pasteurized. Home-made contrivances are 
often employed. The pasteurizer invented by Dr. Free¬ 
man is the best, and the Arnold sterilizer has for a num¬ 
ber of years been used by the profession for sterilizing 
other things as well as milk. Each of these outfits has 
a thermometer attached, which shows when the desired 
heat is attained. Directions for use are sent with them. 
Bottles should not be put in the refrigerator when the 
milk which they contain is hot. They should first be 
cooled by being placed in a pan of cold water; otherwise, 
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the time that may be required for cooling the milk may 
allow changes to take place that will make it less fresh. 

THE WET NURSE. 

This personage introduced into the household is 
justly considered a great trial, but she is often necessary 
in order to save the life of an infant. She should be strong 
and healthy, free from every suspicion of disease. She 
should be carefully examined by a physician to determine 
this. The milk also should be examined by the doctor, 
in order to be sure of its quality, although this is shown 
by. the appearance of her own child. A woman who has 
had one child usually has bet¬ 
ter milk. Her child should 
be nearly the age of her 
nursling. There is a super¬ 
stition that a brunette has 
better milk. She should be 
tranquil, she should not take 
stimulants, and should be 
careful of her diet. Her age 
should be between twenty- 
five and thirty-five. Her 
breath should be sweet and 
her teeth sound and she 
should be cleanly. It makes 
a great difference to her if 


dwelt upon it almost to the exclusion of the subject of 
feeding the children of larger growth. Meat in form of 
pulp or juice can be given from the twentieth month to 
the second year at one of the five meals that the child 
takes.' During the third year the child should have 
four meals a day at one of which it can have some 
steak or chop, finely cut up. 

A child’s diet should be simple, consisting of cereals, 
milk, cream, eggs, broths and gruels, and when meat 
is given, it should be beef, lamb or chicken. The meals 
should be given with great regularity. Children should 
not be allowed to eat between meals. When given sweets, 
they should accompany their meals or be taken shortly 

after, before the process of 
digestion has progressed to any 
extent. The child should be 
educated to eat simple, whole¬ 
some food, and a craving for 
dainties, cakes and pastry 
should not be awakened. 
Whims and fancies should be 
discouraged or, at least, not 
encouraged by taking undue 
notice of what the child eats, or 
pressing food upon him. Re¬ 
gard it, and make him regard 
it as a matter of course that he 
will eat what is set before him. 
As an able physician has ex¬ 
pressed it, “Learning to eat 
proper things in a proper way 
forms a large part of a child’s 
early education. A child that 
has been trained to eat prop- 


USEFUL MATERNITY SETS 
ARE OBTAINABLE. 


THE STRAIGHT 
OLD-FASH¬ 
IONED NIPPLE 
IS SUPERSEDED 
BY ONE HAVING 
A BULBOUS END. 


BOTTLES ARE BEST CLEANSED BY MEANS 
OF A BRUSH WITH A WIRE HANDLE. 


she knows that her own child is well taken care of. 
Nursing women should not give way to temper. 
Anger, anxiety, suspense, fear, terror and undue emo¬ 
tion of any kind will turn the milk to poison. 

WEANING. 

Gradual weaning is much better than the sudden 
removal of the child from the breast. A well-known 
physician recommends that a child at the breast should 
have an occasional bottle when very young so as to 
become accustomed to it, in the event of the child’s 
being obliged to be fed artificially. If the mother’s 
milk is becoming insufficient, or the child is not 
thriving, the bottle should be given. Mixing the milk 
does not ordinarily give rise to trouble. A child should 
not be weaned in the hot months. At ten months the 
child can begin to take the pure milk and some gruels, such 
as farina, rice, and flour gruel; or, if there is much con¬ 
stipation, oatmeal jelly can be given. Alternate such 
feedings with breast milk. It is well, too, at this age to 
teach the child to drink. The drinking cup used by in¬ 
valids is useful with very small children, although they 
soon learn to drink from a teacup or a glass. 

RULES FOR OLDER CHILDREN. 

Infant feeding is of so great importance, that I have 


erly can usually be trained to do anything else that is im¬ 
portant.” Children need to drink a great deal of water. 
This should not be forgotten in caring for infants. When 
they cry, a teaspoonful of boiled water will often quiet 
and satisfy them. Children shoLLld be taught to eat 
slowly and chew their food. It is much better for young 
children to have their meals by themselves. They are 
not then tempted by the things that their elders eat. In¬ 
stead of the old-fashioned high chair, children now have 
the small table, at which they can sit comfortably, and 
are not so likely to spill or drop food on the floor. 

Up to two or three years a child should not be given 
fruit, and even then it should be cooked. The pulp of 
baked apples and stew r ed prunes is good when taken with 
the morning meal, especially if the child has a tendency 
to constipation. Too much sugar should not be added. 
Orange juice is frequently given to children of even 
earlier age, but in many instances it does not agree 
with them, turning sour on their stomachs. 
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The treatment of the inner door 
of the vestibule solves a familiar 
problem by making any panel of 
lace or silk unnecessary. 


In the hallway the picture element is noticeable wherever one pauses for study. A long window- 
seat has latticed bookcases at each end. A seat in a niche of the staircase is cushioned attract¬ 
ively. The round openings into the dining-room and parlor give pleasing vistas. The front 
door completes the, good effect. 


T HE suburban house illustrated this month has many advantages of in¬ 
terior arrangement, with some pleasing out-of-the-ordinary architectural 
details. The house is an obvious parallelogram to suit the limitations 
of the lot on which it is placed, but the spacing of the reception part 
of the hall, the parlor and dining-room is accomplished in such a way as to give 
interiorly no intimation of narrowness. The diamond panes of the dining¬ 
room windows and the upper sashes on all the floors have a repetition of line on a 
larger scale in the front and side gables and the hood of the dormer window. The 
straight boards of the first story are painted 
a light buff, and the second-story shingles 
are stained a dark brown. The plaster of 
the third story is a natural gray and the 
roof shingles are weather-stained. All of 
the trimmings of this house are white. 


PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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A compact little dressing-room, 
with hot and cold water, is estab¬ 
lished between the large front 
chamber and a single room at the 
side. The location is shown on 
the sketch plan of the second floor 
and also the window that gives 
light and air at one side. The 
double advantage of this feature is 
apparent in giving to either room 
the privacy for bathing and less¬ 
ening the housework of the 
second floor. 

The chamber on the opposite 
side of the hall has an interesting 
feature in the casement window 
(shown in the exterior illustra¬ 
tion) with a wide window sill for 
keeping plants. In making this 
room into a nursery, a child’s pic¬ 
ture paper has been attached 
to the lower wall to a height of 
five feet, with a plain paper above. 


—ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


A glimpse of the parlor shows the fireplace set with white tiles 
and mantel, the toned yellow paper and mahogany furniture. 
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PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR. 
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“AFTERWARD WE CAN EAT MOM AND THE CUBS,” ADDED JIM LEOPARD, STRETCHING HIMSELF AT FULL LENGTH. 


VIII.—THE TROUBLES OF POP WOMBAT 


LL was hushed and still in the cave, 
for Pop Wombat had a toothache. 
Four fat balls of reddish fur lay rolled 
in one corner, motionless save for the 
alertness of the little eyes that peeped 
from the feathery masses of hair. 
Mom Wombat silently reposed in an¬ 
other corner, her steadfast gaze full 
upon the head of the family, who lay 
in a despondent attitude near the 
entrance. 

Pop Wombat had owned this same 
toothache for several hours, and it 
had turned his meek nature topsy-turvy. Indeed, the 
family had developed a nervous awe of the pain he suf¬ 
fered, and the unreliable state of his temper because of it. 
Suddenly the silence was broken. Pop writhed and tossed 
his round body as if frantic, and gave a most dismal howl. 

“How absurd!” said Mom, a little impatiently. “Are 
you a bear, my dear Pop, that you growl so savagely?” 

“Shut up!” said Pop, and rolled over in a huff. 

No doubt, Mom’s remark was annoying. There is little 
difference, in general appearance, between a wombat and 
a bear, except that the biggest wombat is hardly tall 
enough to reach to a bear’s knee. But in their nature and 
disposition there is a vast difference in the two animals, 
for the bear is a meat-eater by preference, while the wom¬ 
bat feeds only on roots and vegetables. Of all creatures in 
the wilderness none has such a cheerful temper as the little 
wombat, who never fights unless driven to desperation, and 
attends strictly to his own affairs. 

But to see Pop Wombat to-day no one would guess he 
possessed a mild and genial nature. The four cubs were 
filled with terror, and trembled every time their sire gave 
a groan or writhed upon the floor. And Mom Wombat, 


meek helpmate that she was, had become so nervous she 
could scarcely control herself. 

“Why don’t you have that tooth out, Pop?” she asked 
for the twentieth time that morning. 

“Out! Have it out? Do you want to see me mur¬ 
dered?” he retorted, in a peevish tone. “If it’s such fun, 
why don’t you have your own teeth out?” 

“If they ached, I would,” answered Mom. 

“That’s it!” he snapped. “You’re in no danger of get¬ 
ting hurt; so you want to see me mutilated and killed!” 

“It won’t kill you to have a tooth pulled, my dear,” 
she persisted ; “and Doc Pelican is down by the bend of the 
river now, and will do the job easily. If the tooth is out 
it won’t ache, and until it’s out it will ache, you know.” 

“Mind your business!” growled Pop as he held his jaw 
between two chubby paws and groaned aloud. 

Mom sighed, and the cubs shuddered. And then silence 
was renewed until Pop resumed his awful groaning. 

“Why don’t you-” began Mom; but he cut her 

question short by suddenly jumping upon his feet. 

“Hold your tongue, can’t .you?” he howled. “I’m 
going down to Doc Pelican’s, and if you don’t like it you 
can do the next thing!” And he marched toward the 
mouth of the cave. 

Mom didn’t mind his bitter words in the least, for she 
knew Pop loved her, and that it was only that toothache 
that induced him to say such things. 

“Be very careful, dear,” she called after him. “Remem¬ 
ber it’s broad daylight, and you may meet with enemies.” 

He gave a scornful grunt and walked away, groaning 
lustily with every step. Yet Mom’s warning was not so 
foolish as Pop tried to make out. As a matter of fact, a 
group of dangerous foes was at that moment gathered in a 
cavern underneath the river bank, not a hundred yards 
away from the snug cave of the wombats. 
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“I’d like to eat old Pop as well as any of you,” said Dick 
Wolf, licking his lean chops. “ But you know the Law as 
well as I do. Unless he fights we dare not harm him.” 

“Let’s make him fight!” suggested little Joe Weasel. 

“We can’t,” replied Dick Wolf. “I’ve tried it.” 

“Well, let’s claim he did fight,” proposed Bob Peccary; 
“he can’t prove he didn't, after he’s eaten.” 

“True,” said Charlie Fox. “We can all swear he tried 
to fight, and we killed him in self-defense.” 

“And afterward we can eat Mom and the cubs,” added 
Jim Leopard, stretching himself at full length upon the 
ground. 

Then the conspirators paused to look upon one another 
curiously, for not one of them felt he could trust the others 
in case they were brought before the judges to explain 
Pop Wombat’s death. Yet the thought of preying upon 
the fat and tender family of wombats was so tempting that 
they were ready to defy the Law and take the chance of 
their crime being discovered. If only Pop could be in¬ 
duced to fight, the rest would be easy; but who had ever 
known him to even'quarrel with any beast? 

While they hesitated, Ned Lynx, the spy, solved the 
problem by rushing into the cavern and shouting: 

“He’s out! Pop Wombat is out in broad daylight.” 

“Now’s our time!” cried Hank Hyena, leaping up. 
“ Let’s hide ourselves, and catch 
him as he comes back.” 

They all agreed readily to this, 
and Charlie Fox said: “Make him 
fight if you can, my boys; but if 
you can’t-” 

“ If we can’t, we’ll kill him any¬ 
how,” declared Jim Leopard; and 
the conspirators growled assent. 

Meantime Pop Wombat had 
shuffled his fat body down to the 
river bend, moaning with the pain 
in his tooth with every step. 

As Mom had predicted, he found 
Doc Pelican standing beside the 
water and eyeing the rushing stream 
with intent thoughtfulness. 

“Say, Doc,” said Pop Wombat, 
coming up, “I’ve got a bad tooth¬ 
ache, and-” 

“And you want the tooth pulled, 

I suppose,” said Doc. Open your 
mouth, and I’ll jerk it out in a hur¬ 
ry.” Pop hesitated. “I don’t think 
it’s aching quite so bad, just now,” 
he remarked. 

“Humbug!” said Doc. 

Pop felt his jaw tenderly, 

“Will it hurt?” he asked. 

“Not the least bit!” said the Peli¬ 
can. “I pulled one for Nick Tiger, 
the other day, and he said it was a 
real pleasure. Open your mouth.” 

So Pop opened his mouth, and 
Doc asked : “ Which tooth is it?” 

“This one,” said Pop, touching 
it with his padded paw. 

The Pelican thrust his long bill 
into the wombat’s mouth, seized a 
tooth in a desperate clutch, wiggled 
it briskly to loosen it, and then threw 
back his head with a powerful jerk. 

Pop howled in agony, and rolled 
upon the ground as if taken with a fit. 

“ It’s all over,” said Doc, drop¬ 
ping the tooth into the river. 

“You idiot!” roared Pop, fairly be¬ 
side himself. “You’ve pulled the 
wrong tooth!” 

“Oh, did I?” asked the Pelican, 
with a chuckle. “ Let me see,” 


Pop stood up, shaking with pain, and opened his mouth 
again. Instantly the Pelican seized the aching tooth and 
gave it a jerk. 

It was too much for Pop to bear. His strong little jaws 
came together with a snap, and he bit Doc’s head off as 
neatly as if it had been cut with a knife. 

“Dear me!” said Pop, gravely, as he watched the floun¬ 
dering of the headless Pelican; “what have I done?” 

“You’ve fought and killed a harmless creature, and broken 
the Law!” said a voice in reply, and Ned Lynx crept from 
the clump of bushes where he had been hidden. “Your 
own life is forfeit, Pop Wombat!” he added, gleefully. 

But Pop had no wish to die. The strain upon his nerves 
caused by his recent suffering had roused him from his 
usual gentleness, and his present horror and fear com¬ 
pletely changed his nature. He sprang upon the Lynx 
and dealt him a blow that laid the spy stunned upon the 
path, and then he started on a trot back toward his cave. 

“Hurrah!” cried Dick Wolf, from his ambush; “he fights 
at last! Pop fights, brothers!” and without more ado he 
launched his lean body straight at the wombat’s throat. 

Pop struck again, and in his anger hurled Dick Wolf a 
dozen paces into the brushwood. But now in the path 
crouched Jim Leopard, his eyes green and watchful and 
his long tail swaying gently from side to side. And back 
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of Jim the gaunt hyena stood with open mouth, disclosing 
two rows of cruel teeth. And on one side was Bob Peccary, 
and on the other side Charlie Fox, while the blood-shot 
eyes of Joe Weasel glared at him with savage joy. 

For a brief moment Pop decided to fight them all. Then 
his unnatural courage rapidly oozed away, and he turned 
tail and dashed through the wilderness at his swiftest gait. 

Usually he was as lazy as he was fat; but now terror 
lent him speed. He escaped the leopard’s leap by a 
hair’s breadth. He snapped at the hyena and caught 
the foe’s muzzle between his own teeth. He knocked 
over the peccary so that the awkward beast tripped the 
rush of the fox. Next min¬ 
ute he was racing on in the 
lead of every pursuer. 

But no wombat coxild 
keep up that speed for 
long, and Pop was about 
ready to drop when the 
opening of a cave met his 
eyes. He tumbled within 
and swung around with 
tooth and claw to guard 
his retreat. 

But he was safe enough 
from his pursuers now. 

Indeed, his act filled them 
with consternation, and 
they hid themselves in the 
underbrush and lay pant¬ 
ing and wondering and 
eyeing the cave. 

“What audacity! ” whis¬ 
pered Charlie Fox. 

“What absurd reckless¬ 
ness!” said Jim Leopard. 

“What folly!” declared 
the weasel. 

By that time Pop Wom¬ 
bat agreed with them, for 
he remembered where he 
was, and whose cave he 
had invaded. 

It was the lair of Mersag 
the Grizzly—the largest, 
the fiercest, most powerful 
beast for miles around! 

Mersag dominated both 
forest and plain; every ani¬ 
mal, however big or little, 
stood in awe of him; he 
was cruel and merciless, 
courageous and blood¬ 
thirsty, ferocious and law¬ 
less. To face him was death; to hear his mighty footsteps 
crunching through the brush wood was a signal for instant 
flight; to penetrate his lair was a madness worse than suicide. 

But Pop Wombat, wild with fear, had not noticed where 
his feet had led him until it was too late to retreat. The 
great cave was vacant just then; but to quit it meant to 
be torn to pieces by his hungry enemies, while to remain 
until Mersag returned meant certain death. 

So Pop crouched and trembled, and outside his foes 
wondered and waited. 

Nor was it long before the grizzly’s heavy footfalls were 
heard approaching. Dick Wolf, Charlie Fox, Jim Leopard 
and the others of their band slunk quickly under cover of 
the bushes. Pop Wombat’s heart stood still in terror. 
And now, swaying majestically from side to side, the huge 
bulk of Mersag’s grizzled body hove into view and rolled 
up the path to his cave. 

He had that morning stalked a deer, slain it and eaten 
until he could eat no more; and now he was coming home 
to sleep. 

Very contented and good-humored was Mersag at the 
moment when he reached his lair and found the trembling 


intruder facing him. He was surprised, no doubt; but 
after one look at Pop Wombat he gave a laugh and said: 

“What, in the name of folly, brings you here? Did you 
come to be eaten, my good Pop?” 

“I suppose so,” answered the other, uttering a groan. 
“Well, I have often longed to pick your bones,” said the 
grizzly, reflectively; “and it strikes me you will make a 
dainty morsel, with your fat ribs and tender flanks. But, to 
be honest, Pop Wombat, I am so filled with venison at this 
moment that a single mouthful more would choke me.” 
Hearing this, Pap began to pluck up heart. 

“Spare me, Mersag!” he begged, piteously; “protect me 

from my enemies!” 

“Which of the small 
creatures dares touch you, 
you fat coward ? ’ ’ returned 
the grizzly, with contempt. 
“ The Law protects the 
harmless ones—from all 
save Me.” 

“But I’ve broken the 
Law,” wailed Pop; ‘.'I was 
driven to desperation by a 
toothache, and I’ve killed 
Doc Pelican, and bitten 
the nose of Hank Hyena 
and skinned the shoulder 
of Bob Peccary! So the 
meat-eaters chased me in a 
furious pack, and I didn’t 
notice where I was going 
and ran in here to escape.” 

Mersag lay over on his 
side and reared with laugh¬ 
ter. Pop’s plaintive face 
was so comical that he 
could not help it. When 
he had finished his laugh 
and wiped his eyes with his 
paw, he said, cheerfully: 

“It’s the best joke I’ve 
heard this year ! Really, 
Pop, you are very enter¬ 
taining. But, tell me, what 
has become of the enemies 
who pursued you to my 
door?” 

“They’re hidden in the 
bushes, outside,” said Pop. 

“ Well,” remarked Mer¬ 
sag, sitting upon his 
haunches and eyeing his 
victim shrewdly, “I’m aw¬ 
fully sorry I’ve no appetite 
for you at present. And you’re so fat and fit that I hate 
to give you up to those miserable creatures waiting out¬ 
side. Let me think what is best to be done.” 

“Save me! Save me, my dear, revered, handsome and 
most excellent Mersag! Save my life!” entreated poor 
Pop, grovelling before the gigantic form of the bear. 

“H—m—m—m!” growled Mersag, reflectively. “I 
shall be hungry again, some day. I know it by past ex¬ 
perience. One cannot always stalk a deer! See here, 
Pop, I’ll make a bargain with you. For a month I will 
protect you from your enemies, and you shall be free to 
wander where you will and to enjoy your home and your 
family. But at the end of a month you must return here 
and be eaten.” 

“Mercy! Mercy!” wailed the unhappy wombat. 

“Am I not merciful?” asked Mersag, surprised. “In¬ 
stead of killing you to-day, I give you a month of life and 
freedom. Could anything be more generous and un¬ 
selfish? But, of course, if you don’t care to promise-” 

He raised his huge paw, threateningly, and bared his 
horrible teeth. 

Pop grovelled again. 
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“I promise!” he screamed. “I promise! Save me to¬ 
day from my enemies and I promise to return in a month 
and give myself up to you.” 

“Very good! Very good and wise,” said the grizzly, 
with a sleepy yavm. Pop looked full into the cavernous 
mouth, and shrank back trembling. 

But now, Mersag walked to the door of his cave and 
shouted, in a loud voice: 

“Hear me, Dick Wolf, and all who are with you! Pop 
Wombat is under my protection from this time forth. If 
any harm comes to him through you, beware the venge¬ 
ance of Mersag the Grizzly!” 

There was no answer in words; but the brushwood 
crackled here and there as the scared and discomfited 
band of conspirators slunk away to their dens. 

“And now r , Pop,”said Mersag, swinging around, “you 


may go. And go quickly, too, for I want to take my nap.” 

Pop did not await a second bidding. In an instant he 
was out of the cave and shuffling along the path to his home. 

He was yet somewhat confused in mind, and hardly 
remembered what had happened to him. But the journey 
was not half over before he began to realize the fatal bar¬ 
gain he had made for a month of life, and the terrible fate 
that awaited him. 

Presently he began to moan and groan, and he moaned 
and groaned with every step until he reached home. 

“Well,” said Mom, looking up as he entered, “did you 
have the tooth out?” 

The tooth! Pop had forgotten all about it. It seemed 
a thousand years since he had left the cave wath that miser¬ 
able toothache through which he had forfeited his life. 
He nodded silently in answer to Mom’s query. There 
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was no need relating to her his dreadful experiences. It 
would only make her unhappy to know that in a month 
she would be a widow and their darling cubs fatherless. 

A kind heart had Pop Wombat, as well as a gentle 
nature. So he kept his misery to himself, and devoted the 
month of life that remained to him in caring for his family 
with exceeding tenderness. 

But to face a sure and horrible death is no easy matter, 
I assure you; and Pop worried and fretted until he lost all 
his plumpness and beauty and the brown fur hung upon 
his bones like a robe thrown over the back of a chair. 
Mom couldn’t make out what was wrong with him, and 
tried in various ways to make him confess he had a secret 
that was weighing upon his mind. But Pop stoutly re¬ 
fused to burden her with his worries, and bore alone the 
bitter grief that was consuming him, while day by day 
his form became more lean and gaunt until it afforded a 
sharp contrast with the plumpness of his unsuspecting 
family. 

When the month was up he dared not bid the dear ones 
good-by, for that might awaken their suspicions and cause 
a scene. So, with a heart-broken sob that could not be 
repressed, he marched out of the cave and took the path 
leading to the lair of Mersag the Grizzly. 

“Now, by the bones of my grandsire!” cried Mersag 
when he beheld the skinny form of the wombat, “what 
on earth have you been doing to yourself? You are not 
fit for a vulture to eat!” 

“It’s the anxiety,” said Pop, sadly. “I couldn’t help 
it, your honor. It has worn me to skin and bones.” 

“Bah!” sneered the grizzly, and began pacing angrily up 
and down his lair. By chance he was fairly well fed at 
that moment, and although he might possibly have de¬ 
voured a fat wombat, this lean specimen before him was 
repulsive to his appetite. 

“Listen to me, Pop Wombat!” he said, pausing before 
his lawful prey; “I simply can’t and won’t eat you in your 
present demoralized condition. I’ll give you another 
month to get fat in, and if you are not then as plump and 
round as you should be, I’ll go to your cave and devour your 
wife and all your children. They’re fat enough, I know; 
and you may depend upon it I’ll keep my word. Now, 
run along and get fat!” 

Pop withdrew in an agony of fear. Get fat! How 
could he manage to fatten himself to order, with that 
awful fate overhanging his loved ones in case he failed r 
But he must not fail! In some way he must manage 
to become round again, for otherwise he would be respon¬ 
sible for the murder of all those most dear to him. 

But the fact that his worry was now redoubled prevented 
Pop from accomplishing his desire. Try as he would, he 
grew thinner and skinnier day by day, and a great horror 
fell upon him. His anguish, as the second month drew 
near its end, was something terrible to witness, and Mom, 
who was loving and sympathetic to a degree, began to 
worry so over Pop’s declining health that she also became 
thin, and haggard. But the cubs, unconscious of all 
danger, remained as fat and jolly as ever, and Pop moaned 
miserably whenever he looked upon them. 

Nothing but absolute despair could have driven a 
wombat to the act that Pop finally resolved upon. These 
animals feed upon wild vegetables and roots, as I have 
said, a certain instinct teaching them what is good to eat 
and what is not. And among the plants this instinct 
warns them to avoid is one called the tintain, which, if 
eaten, puffs up their bodies like bags of wind and causes 
them much incidental pain. 

Pop happened to think of the tintain plant upon that 
very morning when he was due to render himself up to 
Mersag the Grizzly. He knew very well that if he pre¬ 
sented himself in his present condition to the bear that 
Mersag would keep his promise and kill Mom and the cubs. 
So he resolved to trick the tyrant, if possible, as a last and 
desperate resort to save his family. 

At daybreak he crawled out of his cave and began to 
search for tintains. These were quite plentiful, because 


all animals avoided them; so within a few minutes Pop 
was busily eating of the dreaded leaves. It required 
bravery to do this, but Pop had the courage of a loving 
and unselfish heart. 

Presently he began to swell up, and to suffer oppressive 
pains, too; but these were nothing when compared to his 
anguish of mind, so he did not notice them. So ravenously 
did he devour the leaves that it was not long before his 
wrinkled skin was puffed out to its fullest extent, and he 
became, to all appearances, as round and plump as in his 
happiest days, 

“Now, my darlings are saved!” murmured the Wombat, 
joyfully, and he went toward the grizzly’s lair well content 
to sacrifice his own life for the sake of those dear ones at 
home. 

But, as he rolled along, a sudden strange sound fell upon 
his ears, and a pungent odor of smoke saluted his nostrils. 
Suspicious, as all the wild are, at unusual sounds and 
smells, Pop Wombat halted a short distance from Mersag’s 
cave and hid himself in a clump of bushes. He was bound 
for his death, to be sure, but that was no reason instinct 
should not warn him to beware of other and unknown 
dangers. 

Peering through the bushes he was startled to see 
terrible creatures in the dreadful form of Man grouped just 
outside the abode of the mighty grizzly. They had built 
a fire of the dead branches of trees, and upon the coals 
were roasting curious lumps of meat. 

This was enough, in all reason, to astonish Pop Wom¬ 
bat; but his eyes grew even bigger next moment. For 
t.jere before him, stretched broad upon pointed stakes 
and suspended against the trunk of a giant maple tree, 
swung the stripped and lifeless hide of the great grizzly 
himself! 

Horror came upon Pop Wombat as he looked—horror, 
and then a growing sense of relief—and then unbounded 
joy. 

For he was saved. His dear ones were saved. And 
that deadly creature Man had been the unconscious instru¬ 
ment of their salvation! 

Softly and with grateful heart he made his way back to 
his own cave. Mom Wombat came anxiously to meet 
him, and her husband’s bloated appearance and strange 
actions caused her much anxiety. For Pop’s distended 
skin forced him to utter many dismal groans, yet he would 
stop groaning to laugh and caper madly about the room 
as if trying to surpass the antics of the cubs. 

“He’s been eating those poisonous tintains,” thought 
Mom, “and the pain has driven him distracted.” 

Then she promptly knocked him over and began pum¬ 
melling him briskly to get the wijjd out of him; and the 
cubs hurried up to join in the sport and cuffed poor Pop as 
hard as their little fists could strike. 

And Pop laughed. He was happy as a prince. He 
even roared with merriment when Mom jumped upon 
him and kneaded his swelled body. 

“To think you should be such a fool as to eat tintains!” 
she cried, indignantly, and continued her heroic treat¬ 
ment until Pop’s body shrank slowly but surely into its 
accustomed condition. 

Pop never minded the pain or the pounding a bit. He 
laughed, and hugged the cubs, and chucked his amazed 
wife under her double chin, and behaved in a way that 
was nothing less than ridiculous. The tintains are not 
especially dangerous, after all, and I think Pop had a right 
to laugh. 

From that day he picked up flesh with his renewed 
cheerfulness, and became so fat that not a wombat in all 
the land could compare with him. 

The Men who had hunted and killed the grizzly had dis¬ 
appeared from the neighborhood; Dick Wolf and his 
bloodthirsty pack had disbanded and were now scattered 
throughout the wilderness; peace and contentment 
reigned in and about the cave of the wombats, and the 
cubs were growing big and strong day by day. 

It is no wonder that Pop became fat! 
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IX.—SON RILEY RABBIT 
JUMPS OVER THE ELEPHANT. 


THE STORY OF A PLAYMATE WHOM THE LITTLE GIRL 
COULD ALWAYS UNDERSTAND; BUT WHOM SHE 
SOMETIMES HAD TO EXPLAIN TO OTHER PEOPLE 

BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 

WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 


LIEN Little Girl took Son Riley 
Rabbit to the circus, he was very 
dear and sweet about looking at 
things in the wild-animal tent. 
Then, when the elephant frightened 
him by moving and opening his 
mouth, Little Girl and her papa 
took him into the other tent where the rings and the 
riders were. They climbed up high and had a nice seat 
and Son Riley Rabbit cuddled down in Little Girl’s arms 
and enjoyed every 
bit of it, only he 
wished the band 
wouldn’t play 
quite so loud. 

When the lady 
rode on the big 
white horse, Son 
Riley Rabbit said 
she looked just like 
Little Girl, and 
that he was sure 
Little Gird could 
ride her pony 
standing tip-toe on 
it, the same way, 
if she really tried. 

By and by, the 
men began to get 
ready to jump over 
the elephants. 

They had a long 
board to run up 
on, and then they 
jumped and turned 
somersaults right 
over the elephant’s 
back. There was a 
spotted clown who 
thought he wanted 
to do that, too; he 
would get up on 
the end of the 
board and then be 
frightened, as you 
have seen clowns 
do in the circus. 

He got in the way of the men in the pretty clothes and 
spangles when they wanted to jump, so the ring-master, 
who had a long whip and made everybody mind him, 
told the spotted clown to get down. 

The clown turned around and shouted at the ring¬ 


master : “You haven’t any more sense than a rabbit!” 

Dear me ! Dear me! How very angry that did make 
Son Riley Rabbit! 

“I’m going right down there to fight that man,” he 
said to Little Girl. “ Let me out of your lap, so I can go 
down there and fight that man.” 

“No, indeed, Son Riley Rabbit, you stay right here,” 
Little Girl said, and she held him tighter. But Son 
Riley Rabbit gave a twist and a squirm and a jump — 
and there he was, scuffling around in the sawdust out in 

the ring, and very 
much frightened. 

He saw' the long, 
slanting board in 
front of him, and 
ran up that. All 
the people roared: 
“ See the rabbit! 
See the rabbit! See 
the rabbit! He’s 

i 

going to jump, 
too ! ” 

Little Girl and 
her papa ran down 
as quickly as they 
could; but poor, 
frightened Son 
Riley Rabbit got 
to the end of the 
plank, and there 
was the elephant’s 
back in front of 
him, and nothing 
to do but jump. 
He took three big 
breaths and jump¬ 
ed as he had never 
jumped before. He 
shot right up into 
the air, and turned 
over and over and 
over, while the 
people shouted and 
the band played. 

Then he lit in 
the sawdust with 
a thud that took 

the last bit of breath out of him; and the next minute 
Little Girl picked him up and wrapped him in her little 
silken skirts. 

“The rabbit clown! The rabbit clown!” everybody was 
shouting. “ Let him jump again! Do let him jump again 1 ” 
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SON RILEY RABBIT AND LITTLE GIRL 

( Continued) 


MENNEN’S 

BORATED TALCUM 



Not on our package but 
on our Powder, we have 
built our national reputation. 
Insist on MENNEN’S, 
the Original. Avoid ordi¬ 
nary powders, highly scented 
with cheap perfume put up 
in ornamental packages. 


Sold 

Everywhere 


or by mail 25 c 

Indispensable 

for 

Travelers A 


' ... 

Cooling and soothing 
to a parched skin, it 
gives instant relief 
from Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Sunburn, and 
all other skin troubles. 

, 4 ____________ 




But Little Girl shook her head. “He’s 
my rabbit,” she said. “He’s my Son 
Riley Rabbit, Son. And I don’t let 
him jump in circuses. He might get 


circus. But, oh, he has such fun now 
telling the little wild rabbits all about 
it, making their eyes grow as big as 
saucers by saying that he was in a cir- 



OLD BLACK JOE AND DOLLY MADE SON RILEY RABBIT SHOW THEM 
JUST HOW HE JUMPED. 


hurt. This jump was just a sort of 
accident—he didn’t really mean to 
do it.” 

Son Riley Rabbit went back pretty 
meekly, and enjoyed the rest of the 


cus once, and jumped over the elephant! 

Old Black Jo and Dolly thought it 
was very funny when Little Girl told 
them and made Son Riley Rabbit show 
them just how he jumped. 


(To be conthiued in the September number.) 


JL 

IN THE KITCHEN 

I F 1 am good as good can be, 

Then Cook, is very nice to me. 

She lets me watch her while she makes 
The dough for round ring-ginger cakes. 

She rolls it very thin, and then 
Rolls it this way and that again; 

Then gives the cutter a quick twist, 

This way and that way, with her wrist— 

And all the little cakes fall down 
Floury and thin and round and brown. 

Then, when the pans are filled in rows, 
She takes them in her hands and goes 
And puts them sidewise in the stove. 

And 1 go too, for oh! 1 love 
To stoop beside her, and to watch 
Each time she puts in a new batch. 

Then by and by when our cook sees 
That I don’t mean to beg or tease, 

Why then she’ll cut me out a man 
To bake in the last baking pan. 

—LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 
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CAMPING OUT IN YOUR BACK YARD 

By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “Handicraft and Recreations for Girls” 


W HO is ready to go out on a camp¬ 
ing expedition to Make-Believe- 
Land? There will be plenty 
of sailing, fishing and outdoor sports. 
You will not have to travel far, for 
the camping ground is your own yard. 


ly over the line. Hold the top ridge 
centre in place with clothespins while 
you stretch one side out away from the 
clothesline, and peg it to the ground by 
tying the tapes around the pegs and 
pushing the pegs slantingly into the 



THE CLOTHES-LINE TENT. 


Make the tent of two muslin sheets 
sewed together along two of the edges, 
one edge on each sheet, which run from 
the wide hem at the head to the nar¬ 
row hem at the foot of the sheet. 
Tie a tape on each of the four corners 
(Fig. 1) and tie a tape at the centre of 
the ends of the tent sheet-covering. 
This will give three tapes on each side of 
the tent—six tapes in all. 

Make six wooden pegs resembling fig¬ 
ure 2. You can have them either round, 
square, three-cornered or irregular; the 
only essentials are that the pegs be 



strong and large enough to hold the 
tent securely. Have a notch cut near 
the top for the tape and a point whit¬ 
tled at the bottom that the peg may 
be readily driven into the ground. 

Look about carefully and decide ex¬ 
actly where you want the tent placed 
on the clothesline; then hang the 
crosswise centre of the covering even- 


ground, with the peg head running from 
and the point directed toward the tent 
(Fig. 3). Remove the clothespins and 
peg down the other side of the tent in 
the same way. 

Find the best place inside the tent for 
a table. Take four strong forked sticks, 
sharpened on the lower end, and drive 
two of them into the ground in a 
straight line about one foot or more 
apart, and the remaining two in a line 
with, and two feet from the first sticks 
(Fig. 4). Have the sticks stand above 
the ground about two feet, or the height 
you want the table, and keep the crotch, 
or angle where the two forks separate, 
on all the sticks at an equal height from 
the ground. Lay a stick across each 
pair of forked sticks. Get a piece of 
board, rest one end on each of the sup¬ 
ports you have just made (Fig. 5), and 

you will have 
a rustic table, 
strong and 
suitable for 
any camp. 
Use wooden 
boxes for 
seats. 

Select one 
box for your 
safe or cupboard in which to keep 
supplies and camping utensils. Fit 
one or two shelves, made from a 
side of another wooden box, in the 
cupboard. Do this by first nail- 
eig. 2. ing strips of wood, like cleats, on 
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The Crevices of the Face 

collect dirt which clogs the pores, mak¬ 
ing the skin not only unsightly but un¬ 
healthy as well. To cleanse these diffi¬ 
cult places you irritate the tender sur¬ 
face with hard rubbing, or you parch the 
skin with strong soap. The first method 
fails to reach the pores; the second de¬ 
stroys the natural oils of the skin and 
makes it lifeless. This illustrates in a 
magnified way how the beauty of the 
ears, nose, cheeks, forehead and neck is 
destroyed, and shows why 

PALMOLIVE 

is the only rational method of cleansing 
the skin. 

PALMOLIVE is more than soap and 
does more. It dissolves dirt without 
friction. It cleanses the pores perfectly 
and nourishes them with a blending of 
pure Palm Oil, Olive Oil and Cocoa 
Butter, which in combination furnish 
the elements requisite to the health, soft¬ 
ness and perfect beauty of the skin. 

You will be delighted at the luxury 
PALMOLIVE brings to the toilet, 
the bath and nursery, and you will be 
astonished that the price is only 10 cents 
a cake. Sold wherever soap is sold. If 
yourdealerdoes not have PALMOLIVE, 
send us his name and 10 cents and we 
will send you a cake postpaid. 15 cents 
to any part of Canada or Mexico. 

A liberal sample can be had free, 
together with illustrated booklet “Palm¬ 
olive Culture,” if you will send 2c. stamp 
to cover postage. 

B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., 

326 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 



No Money Required 

until you receive and approve of your 
bicycle. II e ship to anyone on 

TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Finest guaranteed cL 1 ss 4 ^ sF n ^ 
1905 Models -p IU lO 
with Coaster-Brakes and Punctureless Tires. 
1903 and 1904 -r ± * r% 

Models of Best Makes ip / LO ip I 4Z 

500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 

All Makes and Mod- <£ B 

els good as new. ip O lO ipo 

GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
Hider Atteids Wanted in each town at good pay. 
IFri/e a/ once for catalog and Special Offer. 

TIKES, SENOKIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-21, Chicago 


THF IIAICY FI V Itll I FD destroys all tire flies and af- 
■ 111— UrllO I I LI 1*1 LLL It fords comfort to everyhome 

—in dining-room, sleep¬ 
ing-room and all places 
where flies are trouble¬ 
some. Clean, neat and 
will notsoil orinjureany¬ 
thing. Try them onceand 
you will never be without 
them. If not kept by deal¬ 
ers, sent prepaid for 20c. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
149 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A 

Wonderfn 
Kind of 
Scissors 


■ : 


Few scissors will meet 
the test of snipping a 
fine thread cleanly and 
sharply with the ex¬ 
treme points after 
the scissors have 
had long use. A 
kind that will 
meet this test 
j is surely en- 
\ titled to be 
called a 
wonder¬ 
ful kind 
of scis¬ 
sors. 


s.-M 


This 
wonder 
ful kind 
of scissors 
and shears 
is sold under 
the name of 
Keen K utter 
The Keen Kutter 
trade mark does 
away with all un¬ 
certainty in scissor 
and shear buying and 
guarantees the highest 
excellence. 
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are made in all sizes and 
shapes—for all purposes. They 
have been the standard of 
America for 36 years, and were 
awarded the Grand Prize at 
the World's Fair, St. Louis. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 
men and women are the very best 
made. 

If your dealer does not keep 
Keen' If utter Tools, write us and 
learn where to get them. Scissor 
Booklet ft ee. A complete line of cut¬ 
lery and tools is sold under 
this Mark and Motto: 

“ The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long Af¬ 
ter the Price is Forgotten." 
Trade Mark Registered. 

SIMMONS 

HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, New York. 



“Hello Polly” 

Parrots are the most jolly, sociable and interest 
ing- of all home pets. We import great numbers 
of choice, young, hand raised birds which are 
unsurpassed, and we guarantee every bird 
to learn to talk. 

Price $3.90 Each 

and upwards, if ordered before August 1st, 
including shipping case and food for jour¬ 
ney. Good cage $1.40. Illustrated cata¬ 
logue free if you mention this magazine. 

Imported German Canaries $2.40 each. 

Complete bird book 25c. 

IOWA BIRD CO., Des Moines, la. 



^Tlieel Chairs 


We make a complete line of modern 
Rolling Chairs for adults and infants, 
and sell direct at WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 75 styles to select from. 
We pay freight and sell on 

30 DAYS’ TRIAD. 

Liberal discounts allowed to all 
sending for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MPG. CO., 522 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. 



CAMPING OUT IN YOUR BACK YARD 

( Continued ) 


the inside of each side of the cupboard 
at equal distances from the bottom (Fig. 




fig. 4. 


FIG. 5. 


0). Slide in the shelves, resting each on 
two pieces of wood (Fig. 7). Set a lot 
of lids of tin cans in the cupboard to 
serve as camping plates, also a few tin 
spoons, an old table knife, a kitchen fork 
or two, three tin cups, and a smooth, 
clean, folded piece 
of white paper for 
a table-cloth. 

Now for the 
spring. Ask your 
mother to let you 
have a large, clean 
pail suitable for 
drinking w r ater. 

Carry the pail to 
the opposite side of 
the yard from your 
tent. There dig a 

hole large enough to sink the pail down 
about half its height. Bank the loose 
earth up all around the pail (Fig. S), and 
cover the earth with leaves, grass, moss 
and vines; hide the pail completely with 
the greenery; then fill the pail with fresh, 



FIG. 6. 


FIG. 7. 



FIG. 8. 



FIG. 9. 

cool water, and lo! there is your coun¬ 
try spring (Fig. 9). 

A clean tomato can, free from rust, 
with the top removed, will make a fine 
camping kettle. You can make a hole 
in the tin, near the top on each side of 
the can, by hammering a good-sized wire 
nail through, and then form a handle to 
the pail by threading one end of a piece 
of twine through 
each hole and tying 
a large knot on the 
outside to prevent 
the string from slid¬ 
ing out of place (Fig. 

10). When you need 
water in the camp, 
always go to the 
spring for it, and 
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carry the water in the little tin pail. 

It is not necessary to have a real 
camp fire, but you can pretend there is 
one. Drive two forked sticks in the 
ground a short distance from each other; 
lay a stout stick across from one to the 
other forked stick; then pile up some 
dry twigs midway between the stakes. 
Tie a strong cord on the centre of the 
cross stick, leaving one end long enough 
to loop down and under the handle of a 
pail or kettle and reach up and tie to 
the short end of the cord. You can put 
various things into the kettle or pail, 
and pretend to cook them over the make- 
believe fire (Fig. 11). 

Of course, everyone wants to go out 
in a boat when camping, so you must 

make a boat for 
your camp. Select 
a rather long, nar¬ 
row wooden pack¬ 
ing-box (Fig. 12), 
and on each end 
tack an extra point¬ 
ed pasteboard end 
(Fig. 13). To make 
the pasteboard end 
you will have to 
measure the height 
of the packing-box, 
and cut from an old pasteboard box a 
strip of pasteboard wide enough to fit 
the height of the wooden box and long 
enough to allow for tacking on the end of 
the wooden box and extending far enough 
out beyond the box to form half, or one 
side, of the pointed end with two inches 
over; score the extra two inches and 
bend (Fig. 14); the bend A forms the ex¬ 
treme end of the pasteboard point. Cut 
another strip of pasteboard two inches 
shorter than the 
first strip, ' and 
sew it on the two- 
inch bent flap of 
the first strip (Fig. 

15). Score the two 
ends of the long 
strip (Fig. 15), 
and be careful to 
score them on the 
side that will 
cause the paste¬ 
board to bend 
outward in the 
right direction 
(Fig. 16). 

Tack the paste¬ 
board strip on the end of the wooden 
box and make another pasteboard point 
for the other end of the box (Fig. 13). 
Cover both pasteboard ends with stout 
paper by gumming the paper over and 
down on the outside 
top edge of the paste¬ 
board points. 

Make the boat 
seats of short boards 
laid across from side 
to side of the wooden 
box and nailed in 
place (Fig. 17). Use 
broomsticks for oars, 



FIG. 10. 
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and make-believe the boat is off on 
the water, a long distance from the tent. 

If you want to play that you are out 
fishing in the boat, take any kind of 
long sticks or walking canes for fishing 



FIG. 12. 



FIG. 16. 



FIG. 17. 


poles, with common string for line and 
a bit of paper tied to the end of the string 
for bait. When you long to turn the 
row-boat into a sail boat, you can tack 
a three-cornered piece of white cloth on 
the end of a pole and rig up a sail (Fig. 
18). Cut a hole in the forward centre 
of the bottom of the boat immediately 
next to the covered bow, run the pole 
through the hole down into the earth 
until it is well planted in the ground 
and stands straight and steady; then tie 
a string to the free end of the sail and 
fasten the string to the boat to keep the 
sail stretched out,just as if there were 
truly a good stiff breeze and you were 
sailing along at a rapid rate with the 
spray dashing upon, and at times over, 
the sides of the boat. 

If your back yard is large and you 
need more tents for friends, erect several, 
one on each stretch of the clothesline. 
Should the line be fastened to four posts, 
a tent can be put up on each of the four 
turns of the 



are not to be had, do not be dis¬ 
couraged; just use any kind of cov¬ 
ering you can find large enough to 
hang over the clothesline and stretch 
out to the ground into a tent. 


Last Announcement of our Reduced Price Sale 

Suits, Skirts a„ d Jackets 

Made to Order in One Week at 

ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION 



If you contemplate tlie purchase of a Fall or Winter garment, write for a selected line of samples and the new 
FALL Catalogue—sent free as soon as ready to any part of the United States. Kindly specify whether you wish 
samples for a suit, skirt, jacket, or rain coat, and about the colors you prefer. 

Our Catalogue and Samples are absolutely necessary to the woman who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
Be sure to ask for the new Fall and Winter Catalogue and Samples. 

NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 

Mail Orders Only Established 17 years No Agents or Branches 


FROM FORMER PRICES 


jegvgns This sale will positively end Septem- 
f }er gth' 1905; Reduced Price Or¬ 
ders received after that date cannot be 
filled. Write at once, so as to secure your 
selection of the best materials. 


Our Summer Catalogue illustrates and describes over 150 New York styles, 
including Tailor-made Suits, Shirt-waist Suits, Silk Costumes, Jackets, Silk Coats 

and Rain Coats. We have over 400 
materials from which to select, among 
which are Cheviots, Broadcloths, Mix¬ 
tures and many other fabrics especially 
adapted for Summer and early Fall wear. 

A large assortment of samples of these 
materials and the Catalogue of Styles will be 
sent FREE on request, to any part of the United 
States. State particularly that you wish the 
Summer Catalogue. 

This is the Last Announcement of the 
Reduced Price Sale, so act quickly if you 
wish to take advantage of it. 


$ 6.00 Suits now $ 4.80 
$12.00 Suits now $ 9.60 
$18.00 Suits now $14.40 
$25.00 Suits now $20.00 


$ 4.00 Skirts now $ 3.20 
$ 7.00 Skirts now $ 5.60 
$10.00 Skirts now $8.00 
$12.00 Skirts now $9.60 


Everything Made to Order. Nothing Ready-Made 
We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money 


New Fall Catalogue 

Ready August 21st 


We are now receiving from abroad new styles 
for Fall and Winter. We have never seen 
handsomer garments than have been designed 
for the coming season. The creative genius of 
the French designer is marvelous. Every year 
they send us strikingly new and original styles 
that seem to leave no room for improvement. 
This season their work is far ahead of last year. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will 
illustrate styles in Ladies’ Suits, Skirts, Cloaks 
and Rain Coats that are exclusive and distinctly 
different from ready-made garments. Our cos¬ 
tumes possess that air of distinction so hard to define, but so easy to discern, which one recognizes 
in the well-dressed woman. Your opportunity for choice will be greater than ever, because our 
assortment of styles and materials will be larger. 

Our New Fall Catalogue will illustrate: 

Stylish Suits, - $6.00 to $25.00 The Correct Winter Jackets, $5.75 to $25.00 
New Fall Skirts, $3.50 to $12.00 Rain Coats New Models - $9.50 to $18.00 
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“Onyx Hosiery 

Always provokes admiring' comment. In¬ 
telligence and good taste are used in its se¬ 
lection. There is an atmosphere of quiet 
elegance diffused, which permeates all quali¬ 
ties, whether of severe plainness or in the 
richer creations in which this brand is so 
prolific. Its beauties are not confined to 
visual effects, but are revealed more fully 
in the wearing. 

To avoid getting the “just as good” kind, 
be sure to ask for the “ Onyx" brand 
stamped on every pair. 

You will find the “Onyx” Brand of Hosiery in 
every city front the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Should you 
experience any difficulty in procuring-, write to 

Z ! 0U2) ril 7 Wholesale 

jOr cl qbt l ay lor new tork 



Perfect Supporter with dress or negligee 

Approved by leading physicians. 
Endorsed by physical culturists. 
Preferred by ladies of fashion. 

Mercerized, Plain or Frill Edge Web $ .50 

Very strong Silk Frill ... .75 

Heavy Silk Whip Cord ... 1.00 

Heavy Silk Double Frill . . 1.25 
Silk Suspender Web . . . 1.50 

At all Dealers, or of Agents for U. S. 

ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 

514 and 516 Broadway, New York. 
r'TVr-C with mail orders, a large etch- 
r JAiZiIL ing of the “ FOSTER GIRL.” 

“ The Name is on the Buckle ” 

1 & Kklncrt Rubber Co. Toronto. CtrmU (Sote Amenta lor CaoetU/ 



Every 

One 

Wants a 
Diamond 


There are eighty-two millions of people in the United States. 
Every one of them wants a Diamond. Diamonds win Hearts. 
A Diamond is a shrewd investment. Diamonds increase in 
value twenty per cent, per year. Better than savings banks. 
Write To-day for our Catalog —1000 illustrations. Select 
the Diamond which is your special fancy. We will send it 
for your examination. Our credit terms : One-fifth the price 
to be paid when you receive the article, the balance in eight 
equal monthly payments. We pay all express charges. 
Write for Catalog — To-day! 



BROS & CO. Isas 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 
JEWELERS 
Dept. H-300, 92 fo 98 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



HAIR GOODS 


Perfect-Fitting 

WIGS 

for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


Stvlish 

Pompadours. 
Wavy Switches. 
$3.00 up. 

Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free 

E. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 

70 State Street, Chicago. 


N E E D L E W 0 R K 

SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DRAWN-WORK 


U NLESS already proficient in the 
art, one involuntarily heaves a 
sigh when drawn-work is suggested 
by way of embellishing any of the fab¬ 
rics to be utilized for personal or house¬ 
hold purposes, for drawn-work generally 


space from which the threads are drawn, 
also for the square of material beside the 
spaces. 

For heavy work use about No. 40 
cotton, and for sheer fabrics use No. 80. 

Begin working at the right-hand side, 
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STOCK COLLAR. 


means a great amount of labor 
and time, accompanied with 
tired eyes and nerves. The 
pattern illustrated, however, 
is the simplest of all drawn- 
work, and can be wrought with 
surprising rapidity when once 
learned. A yard or more of 
one row can easily be accom¬ 
plished in an hour, after the 
threads are drawn, for that is the part 
which takes the time. It is best to draw 
all the threads—first, across the long 
way, afterward the short ones which cross 
at equal distance from each other, form¬ 
ing little squares, as seen in the sample. 
Do not attempt to count the threads, 
for eyesight and time are too precious, 
besides it is much more tedious, and 
the best results are not always ac¬ 
complished by counting them. It will 
often be found that the threads vary 
considerably and will run irregularly. 


Decide upon the width of drawn-work 
preferred, then cut a little pattern from 
cardboard and let this be the guide for 


DETAIL OF STITCH. 

in the space in the lower right-hand cor¬ 
ner of the work, and start with a button¬ 
hole stitch half way between the top and 
the bottom of the space. (See detail 
illustration.) Throw the thread around 
to the left in such a way that when the 
needle is in position for the next stitch, 
the thread will have 
formed a sort of circle. 

When making the sec¬ 
ond stitch, the needle 
must pass over the thread 
as it comes from the but¬ 
tonhole stitch, under half 
the drawn threads at the 
top of the space, and 
when the needle and 
thread have been drawn 
through, if properly done, 
a double twist will have 
been made. 

Remember always to 
work from the centre, not 
toward it; that is, when 
taking the threads up, 
pass the needle out from 
instead of in toward the 
space being filled. 

Make the third and 
fourth stitches the same 
as the second, and finish 
the filling in of that space 
by carrying the thread 
over that part of the 
thread between the first stitch, or but¬ 
tonhole, and the second stitch. Draw 
this up until the work looks well and 


LINEN SHIRT-WAIST DECORATED WITH DRAWN-WORK. 
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forms a diamond shape, but be careful 
not to get it too tight, for there is a 
tendency, at best, for the work to draw 
together. A little adjusting of the 
stitches with the needle will sometimes 
improve the look of the work when it 
may seem to need it, and, although 
the work may appear to draw some- 


threads, the work will be more quickly 
and pleasantly done. 

The finishing off, after the drawn-work 
is done, is a very important feature. 
Buttonhole-stitch the outside edges of 
the work wherever the cloth has been 
cut. Do this on the right side with fine 
cotton, but it is not necessary to have the 
stitches very close, as for a 
buttonhole. This part of the 
work should not be over¬ 
looked, as it alone protects 
the raw edges from fraying. 

Dainty shirt-waists and 
fancy lingerie can be made 
very attractive in appear¬ 
ance by this simple Mexican 
drawn-work, with no extra 
expense, and it is very 



CORSET-COVER. 

what, it will generally right itself when 
dampened and pressed. 

When the space is filled, fasten the 
thread by passing the needle through 
the buttonhole stitch, and then up to 
position at the right-hand side of the 
next space, beginning with a buttonhole 
stitch again, and 


baby’s cap. 
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taking up half the 
threads at the top 
and left of the 
space for the sec- 
ond and third 
stitches as before, 
and the remaining 
half of the threads 
at the bottom for 
the fourth stitch, 
and so on. 

In working from 
one space to an¬ 
other the thread 
must be slipped 
along the wrong 
side. To prevent 
having too long 
stitches, catch it 
slightly through 
the material once 
in a while, and run 
it along the drawn 
threads, and it will 
not be distin¬ 
guished from the 
thread of the goods. 

It will be found 
easier to do this 

work in an embroidery hoop, and when 
filling in the spaces, if the head of the 
needle is used to take up the threads 
instead of the point, thus avoiding the 
annoyance of sometimes splitting the 

for August , /905 
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DRAWN-WORK TEA-TABLE COVER. 


effective when applied to household 
linen. Children’s clothes, also, may 
be decorated with this kind of work, 
making the squares somewhat smaller 
than those drawn on adults’ garments. 
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Wiss Scissors 


are indispensable for embroidery, 
lace, drawn work or any art needle¬ 
work. The sharp points, excellent 
steel, perfect adjustment make them 
peculiarly useful for all delicate work 
where the scissors-points must be used. 
This is where many others fail. 

The best material and workmanship 
go into Wiss Scissors, and the Wiss 
guarantee is a part of every pair bearing 
Wiss’ trade-mark—the makers’ guaran¬ 
tee of satisfaction. 

Buy the Wiss Scissors, use them 
30 days, if they are not satisfactory 
take them back. Your dealer will 
exchange them—or we will. 

Let us send you a handsome and interesting 
little book, entitled 

“ Pointed Sharpness” 
Free on Request 

a readable story about shear making, from first 
operation to last. Shows styles and prices of all 
kinds of shears and scissors for all uses, including 

Shears for Left-Handed People 


JU 


30 

DAYS’ 

FREE 

TRIAL 


If your dealer does not sell the Wiss, 
send us his name and 75c. and we will 
send you, prepaid, a pair of extra fine 
finish embroidery scissors. Under our 
guarantee you may test them for 30 days 
and then return them and get your 
money back if dissatisfied. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Est. 1848 

17-35 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


If you don t see this NEWARK. N it isn’t a Wiss 


Mail Your Old Corsets 


Postage 

10c 

to the 


We wash, clean, mend, alter; by our new Belgian 
Process we make them longer, higher, shorter or 
lower, smaller or wider, as you direct. Our new 
casing, stripping and boning process - ^ 
improves every shape; prices up from /I I 
Mail your corsets; put no writing in- 
side but write your name and address on left- 
hand corner of package. Write us a separate letter 
and say what repairs or alterations you want. By return mail 
we tell you the cost, and it' not satisfactory we return your 
corsets. If satisfactory we finish the work like new' in 5 days. 
Thousands of fashionable women in New York are estab¬ 
lished^ patrons of the American Belgium Corset Laundry, 
established 1904 by the famous corset surgeon, Sch. Caldor, 
European Corset Specialist; designer and manager of the 

N. Y. Corset Hospital n° E w york 
Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 

Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue in 
packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Hand-riveted; strongest 
trunk made. In small room serve; 
as chiffonier. C. O. D. with privi¬ 
lege of examination. 

2c stamp for Catalog. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 49 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0, 




HANDY 

Hat Fasteners 

Sew or pin to hat. Hold hat 
securely. Sample pair 25c., 
postpaid. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Big seller— 
every lady wants them. Write 
for prices and terms. Manu¬ 
factured solely by 

FAIR MFG. CO., 511-8tta St., Racine,Wis. 





















































“THe first piece” 

Children acquire a love for good music 
with their five-finger exercises, if early 
steps are made with a 


piano. Full, singing clarity of tone, un- ' 
changed by “practice,” makes this 
instrument a most satisfactory choice 
where the refinement of a child’s ear 
and the gratification of cultivated taste 
are considered. 

Illustrated catalogue upon request 

No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a Packard. 
Time payments if desired. Write us. 

The Packard Company, Dept.C, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

k— • ■— .. ' — —-— — — -- 

A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED ““ 

To every lady who wears a 

Sahlin Perfect Form ® Corset Combined 




Ask your DEALER for 

SAHLIN 

It is your protection against un¬ 
satisfactory substitutes. The name 
on every garment. If he cannot 
supply you order direct. Every 
garment is guaranteed. Two styles, 
Highand Low bust. Made in Corset 
Satteen,White, Drab orBlack.also 
White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist measure and length of waist from 
armpit to waist line. Write to-day 
for Fashion Catalog. FREE. 

THE SAHLIN CO. 

13,22 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus¬ 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man¬ 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to stand 
erect — thus broadening the chest, 
expanding the lungs and strength¬ 
en i n g the 
heart and 
stomach. 


No Hooks 


ho Clasps 


ho I'.veiets 


ho Mruins 


No Heavy 


Steels 


$1.00 

$1.50 


Tabic Refinement 



To 

insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding 

Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire of First-Class Dry 
Goods Houses. 


Send 

for 

Free 

Booklet 


KNITTED PADDING CO., 2 Chapman Street, Canton Junction, Mass. 


MODERN LACE-MAKING 




A LACE BOLERO MADE OF BRUGES BRAID 




L ITTLE jackets of lace which closely 
follow the bolero shape are one of 
u the most useful adjuncts to a 
woman’s wardrobe. By the addition of 


FRONT OF JACKET. 

one of these boleros an otherwise plain 
frock may be so elaborated that one can 
hardly believe it is the same gown. As 
a usual thing, if properly 
shaped, they are becoming, 
and a garment which has 
that advantage is sure to be 
popular. 

The bolero of which front 
and back views are here given 
is made of heavy Bruges 
braid. Real Bruges lace is 
made with what most people 
would consider a large ex¬ 
penditure of precious time, 
to say nothing of the strain 
on the eyes. Few people in 
this day and generation 
would attempt pillow lace 
of any kind, but lace made 
with braid which when fin¬ 
ished is such a good imita¬ 
tion of the real as to require 
close examination is now 
within the reach of every¬ 
body. Samples of the Bruges 
braid are shown on the next 
page in full size, and from 
them one may get a fairly 
accurate idea of the appear¬ 


ance of the jacket. These braids are 
similar to the Duchesse varieties, which 
are used in making Princess Louise lace, 
but they are somewhat heavier. The 
picot or background 
braid is used with 
quite as satisfactory 
results as in the Prin¬ 
cess Louise lace, and, 
as in that work, the 
labor is greatly less¬ 
ened by its use. 

The two pieces of 
braid shown above 
the group of samples 
appear somewhat sim¬ 
ilar, but a close in¬ 
spection reveals a dif¬ 
ference. The first piece 
comes under the class 
known as “draw” 
braids. Originally the 
braid is straight, com¬ 
posed of alternate 
closely woven and 
open sections, each the 
shape of the straight 
or close side in the il¬ 
lustration. A thread 
was drawn on the in¬ 
ner edge and the 
straight piece pulled 
into its present shape. 
The second variety 
resembles Honiton 
braid in shape. 

This lace bolero 
shows no stitchery 
except that which is 
made of the picot 
braid, and for the most part, the spaces 
are so small that straight lines of the 
braid with an occasional spider-web are 


BACK OF JACKET. 
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all that is necessary to fill them. Al¬ 
though this is the case, it is very neces¬ 
sary, on account of the lack of lace 
stitches, that the joining of the different 
kinds of braid be done with great care 
and exactness. The cut ends should be 
sewed together so that no raw edges show 
even on the wrong side. If the work is 
neatly done there should be very little 
difference between the right and wrong 
sides. The 
sleeves of the 
jacket flare 
prettily to el¬ 
bow length, 
being a little 
deeper in the 
back than at 










SAMPLES OF BRUGES BRAID. 


the inside of the arm and are just full 
enough at the top to admit of the new 
sleeve fitting easily. 

Effective sets consisting of chemisettes 
and deep cuffs may be made of these 
braids, and an entire lace waist will be 
beautiful, without being such a task as 
one is led to believe it to be. 

We are indebted to Sara Hadley, 
professional lace-maker, No. 34 West 
Twenty-second Street, New York, for 
the design contained in this article. 



You will want a great many things that you won’t be able to get 
without money — a canoe, a sailing boat, or perhaps a camping outfit 
with the necessary expense money. But whatever it is you want, it 
will cost money, and we show you how to earn it—easily. Cfl Thousands of 
boys no smarter than you are making from $2.00 to $15.00 a week, selling 

The Saturday Evening Post 

Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings. Even if you made only a few 
dollars each week, think of the number of things you could buy with it, or 
how quickly you could save a large sum of money. It won’t cost you 
anything to start—we send you ten copies FREE, which you sell for 
5c. a copy. This will give you a working capital of 50c., with which 
you can buy a further supply at the wholesale price, then the 
profit is yours. It will surprise you how easy it is to earn 
money for yourself in this way. 

1 Sit right down now and write for the full outfit, including the 
free copies and our great little book, “Boys Who Make Money.” 

<1 As an extra inducement we offer 

IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH 
TO BOYS WHO DO GOOD WORK 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2923 Arch St., Philadelphia 





Butterick Patterns KhS l Oc, 1 5c and 20c 
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1 Six months | 
I Guarantee t 
] Against j 
Holes- 


to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or 
Holeproof Stockings that they will need 
no darning for six months. If theyshould 
we agree to replace them by new ones, 
upon surrender of the purchase ticket 
with the worn pair and one cou¬ 
pon, provided they are returned 
to us within six months from 
date of sale to the wearer. 

Men’s Holeproof Sox 

Fast colors: Black, Tan (light 
and dark), Pearl, Navy Blue, 
and Black legs with White 
feet. Sizes 9 to 12. Two 
grades: (1) Worsted (me¬ 
dium weight). Sold only in 
boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.50. (2) 

Cotton (medium and light weight). Sold 
in boxes containing (i pairs for $1.50. 


f\DlepronP 
’•"■/A a s i e r y f 


Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 

Fast color: Black, Black legs with White 
feet, and Tan. Medium weight 
Egyptian Cotton. Sizes 8 to 11. 

Sold only in boxes containing 6 
pairs for $2.00. 

All shipping charges 
prepaid. One size only if"”-- 
to a box. State size de¬ 
sired when ordering. 

HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO. 

Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR INTER¬ 
ESTING BOOKLET 



LORRAINE 

IONA” 


is the softest, prettiest 
and best wearing Scotch 
wool flannel in this 
market. Made 29 inches 
wide and sold every¬ 
where at 40c a yard. 

A postal-card request will 
bring you free samples if 
you mention dealer's name. 

LORRAINE MFG. CO., 

Box 692 Pawtucket, R. I. 
Look for name on selvage of 
every yard. 


$OA00 COLORADO 
&\J= and RETURN 

VIA 

Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North- Western Line 

Daily from Chicago, August 30th to 
September 4th 


to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. Return 
limit September 12th, with privilege of extension to 
October 7th. Account National Encampment, 
G. A. R., at Denver, September 4-7, 1905. The 
Colorado Special leaves Chicago, 7: 00 P. M. daily, 
only one night enroute. Another fast train leaves 
daily, 11: 00 P. M. For booklets and full particulars 
address, W. B, KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, C. & N. W, Ry., Chicago. 


Electric Lustre Starch 

Have you tried it? It is wonderful! 
Infinitely better than old-fashioned kinds. 
Makes everything look like new. Blue 
Package—10 cents—at your grocers. Write 

us for Free Sample. 

Electric Lustre Starch Company .Boston,Mass. 



CROCHETING 


CROCHETED TRAY COVERS AND TABLE MAT 


T RAY COVER No. I.—Use cro¬ 
chet cotton No. 70 and cut a round 
of linen 9 inches in diameter for 
the centre; roll back the edge and hold 
it in place by working 1G0 stitches into 
the linen. Make 1 s. c., 1 ch., 1 s. c., 1 
ch., and continue all round. 

First row —* 1 d. c. with 2 ch. be¬ 
tween *. Repeat all round. 

Second row —* 1 s. c. (around ch. in 
previous row) with 2 ch. between *. Re¬ 
peat all round. 

Third, row —1 s. c. into first space *, 
1 ch., 1 s. c. into same ch., 1 ch., 1 s. c. 


round. Fifth row —* 3 d. c. into space, 
1 ch., 1 d. c., 1 ch., 1 tr. c., 1 ch., 1 d. tr., 

1 ch., 1 d. tr., 1 ch., 1 tr. c., 1 ch., Id. c.,1 
ch. into next space * and repeat all round. 

Sixth row —2 ch., 1 d. c. into middle 
of 3 d. c. in previous row, * 2 ch., 1 s. c. 
between d. c. and tr. c., 1 ch., 1 s. c. be¬ 
tween tr. c. and d. tr., 1 ch., 1 s. c. be¬ 
tween d. tr. and d. tr., 1 ch., 1 s. c. be¬ 
tween d. tr. and tr. c., 2 ch., 1 d. c. into 
middle of 3 d. c. and repeat from *. 
Seventh row —2 ch., 2 d. c. into d. c., 

2 ch., 1 d. c. into d. c., 2 ch., 1 d c. into 
middle space, 2 ch., 1 d. c. into same 

space, 2 ch., 1 d. c. into 

d. c., 2 ch., 1 d. c. into 
same space and con¬ 
tinue all round. 

Eighth row —* 2 ch., 
3 d. c. into space be¬ 
tween 2d. c., 1 eh., 1 d. 

e. into space between 2 
d. c., 2 ch., 1 tr. c. into 
same space, 1 ch., 1 d. 
tr., 1 ch., 1 d. tr., 1 ch., 
1 tr. c., 1 ch., 1 d. c., all 
into next space and re¬ 
peat from * all round. 

Ninth row, like 6th ; 
Tenth ,like 7th; Eleventh , 
like 8th. 

Twelfth row —4 ch., 1 
s. c into middle of 3 d. 



into same ch., fasten into next space 
and repeat from * all round. 

Fourth row —1 s. c. into little hole 
which is made by s. c. in first chain in 
previous row, * 1 s. e. in next hole, 1 ch., 
1 s. c. into same ch., 1 ch., 1 s. c. into 
same eh.; fasten into next hole and re¬ 
peat from *. Repeat this last row 
until there are twelve rows in all 

Thirteenth row —1 s. c. in first small 
hole, * 7 eh. and fasten in first of 7 
ch., 6 ch., fasten in little hole, 5 ch. 
fasten into next s. c.; 1 ch., 1 s. c. into 
same ch., 1 eh., 1 s. c. into this ch. and 
fasten into hole; repeat from * all round. 

No. 2.—This cover is made like the 
first, but the centre is cut oval. 

No. 3.—Use crochet cotton No. 70, 
and cut a piece of linen for the centre, 
making it 9 inches in diameter. Roll 
back the edge and hold it in place by 
making 145 s. c. stitches into the linen 
with 2 ch. between each s. c. 

First row —1 d. c. into space, 3 ch.; 
repeat all round. 

Second row —3 d. c. into space, 2 ch.; 
repeat all round. Third row —3 d. c. into 
space, 3 ch.; repeat all round. Fourth 
row —Id, c. into space, 5 ch.; repeat all 
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c. , * 2 ch., 1 s. c. between d. c. and tr. c., 2 
ch., 1 s. c. between tr. c. and d. tr.,2 ch., 1 
s.c. between d. tr.’s, 2 ch., 1 s. c. between 

d. tr. and tr. c., 2 eh., 1 s. c. between tr. c. 
and d. c., 2 ch., 1 s. c. into middle of 3 d. 
c. and repeat from * to end of round. 

Thirteenth row —2 ch., 1 d. c. into first 
s. c., * 2 ch., 1 s. c. into first space, 2 ch., 
1 s. c. into next space, 2 ch., 1 s. c. into 
next space, 2 ch., 1 s. c. into next space, 
3 ch., 1 d. c. (worked tight) and repeat 
from * to end of round. 

Fourteenth row —4 ch., 1 s. c. into s. c., 
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4 ch., 1 s. c. into second space, 2 eh., 1 s. 
c. into next space, 2 eh., 1 s. c. into next 
space, 3 eh., 1 s. c. into s. c., 3 eh., 1 s. c. 
into 2nd space, and continue around. 

No. 4. — The centre of this mat is made 
in medium-weight German knitting cot- 



no. 3. 


ton, and a lighter weight is used for the 
border. Begin with ch. of 30. In h. d. c. 
go round this ch. twice. Turn and make 
next row in s.c., taking up the back of 
each stitch. Turn; * repeat last row, add¬ 
ing extra stitches at the ends of the mat 
to keep it flat. Turn, repeat from *. 
When of sufficient size, add two rows of 
star stitch and one row of single crochet. 

Border- — * 4 s. c.,5 ch.; repeat from * 
around entire mat. 

Second row — 1 s. c. over the four 
s. c. * 2 ch., 4 d. c. in chain of 5, 2 ch. 1 
s. c. over the four s. c. ; repeat from *. 
Repeat these two rows four times or 
oftener if a wider border is desired. 



NO. 4.— TABLE MAT. 


Last row of border — 1 s. c. over block 
of 4, 1 d. c. in chain of 5; 4 ch., * catch 
down in s. c. in first stitch of chain, 2 d. 
c., 4 ch.; repeat from * until 5 picots are 
made, then catch down in s. c. over 
block. Repeat these scollops round the 
entire mat. 




Be your own 

Beauty Doctor* 

There is but one method of acquiring 
and retaining a beautiful, clear, deli¬ 
cately tinted complexion in hot, 
sticky weather, when dust and per¬ 
spiration make the face greasy and 
unpleasant to look upon—not to 
mention how it feels. 
The pores of the skin 
must first be rid of all 
impurities, and the 
circulation gently 
stimulated to carry 
nutrition to all the 
tiny cells and tissues. 


Pompeian 
Massage 
Cream 


builds up and rounds out the contour of 
the face and form by cleansing, exercis¬ 
ing and feeding the skin, through and 
through and strengthening the muscles. 

It removes all wrinkles, blackheads, S 
roughness and irritation, without / 
encouraging the growth of hair or causing the skin to shine—im- & 


S' 

,o 

Pompeian 
Mfg. Co. 
95 Prospect St. 
S* Cleveland, Ohio 

Cp Gentlemen: 

^ In consideration 

a y of my having filled in 
blank below, please send, 
+* without cost to me, one 

sell you some inferior kind, saying it was “just as good”? gf m ass%fand‘^°b« a ? n samp?e 

___ O of Pompeian Massage Cream. 

We prefer you to buy of your dealer when- <o 

ever possible. Do not accept a substitute for Ay Name 

Pompeian under any circumstances. If your .... 

dealer does not keep it, send us his name, ^ 

and we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the 

cream, postpaid, on receipt of price. I llWiHll V 'Tf IMHi Dealer's Name. 


parting a glow of health and beauty that only nature at her best can give. 

We Send a Free Sample 

and our course in massage without charge, if you will send us the 
name of your dealer (see coupon), and tell us whether or not he 
sells Pompeian Massage Cream. If he does not, did he try to 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 

95 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Address 


Address.. 


Dealer 


DOES NOT 


keep Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Canning and Preserving 

Jams, marmalades and jellies. How to can and pre¬ 
serve fruits, to pickle and make catsup. All recipes 
show the exact quantity of each ingredient needed, 
rendering failure impossible if directions are followed. 

Price Fifteen Cents Postage Prepaid 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 

BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


% 
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Only Bear Brand Yarns could have pro¬ 
duced this perfect result. They will add 
beauty and genuine value to any article 
you knit or crochet. 

Bear Brand Yarns are spun from critically 
selected, long fibre wool. The elasticity and rich¬ 
ness of Bear Brand Yarns cannot be duplicated. 

Experienced knitters could not be persuaded to 
use any other brand. If your nearest store can¬ 
not supply you, write direct to us. 

Send 10c. in stamps for our manual of handiwork. 
The most exhaustive, valuable knitting book published. 

1 BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Dept. A, NEW YORK 


Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 

Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend? 

Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well ? 

Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good 
health that you wish to remain so. 

Let us send you our offer. It is very inter¬ 
esting. The life it recommends you can live in 
your own home. You ought to read about it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 
this one thing alone—how to get well and how 
to stay well. No organization anywhere has 
been so successful. None other is so near the 
truth. And the basis of all this is right food— 
right living—keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our offer. Explain clearly 
—logically—interestingly so that you may under¬ 
stand. Isn’t it worth the mere effort of writing 
us simply to know? Won’t you ask for our offer 
to-day ? Address, The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Co., Ltd., Uept. A-12, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


i^arritoKnii 


No other book of instruction is nearly so com¬ 
plete as the new Columbia Book of Yarns (6th 
edition). Gives information clearer and better 
than it was ever given before. 1G0 pages of in¬ 
struction, illustrations of 106 articles. Worth $1, 
but your dealer and we sell it for 15 cents. 

No other yarns are so soft, fine, even, elastic 
and economical as COLUMBIA YARNS. Rich 
brilliant colors. 

Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 

Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 



Yk For 100 Engraved Wedding Invitations 

/ Bk B n or Announcements, by mail postpaid. 

Write for samples and prices. Send 
60c. for a box (24 sheets and envel¬ 
opes) of our French Cambric Initial 
Paper — white, blue or gray — with letter stamped in gold. 

Lambert-DeaconTIull Co., 21st and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reduced Rates °^n, ho » 

from Colorado, California, Washington 
and Oregon. Write Bekin’s Household 
Shipping Co., Washington St., Chicago 




A KNITTED GOLF SWEATER 



M ATERIALS.—One pound of Ger¬ 
man knitting yarn, one pair of 
bone needles, No. 4, one pair of 
large steel needles, four pearl buttons and 
ribbon for facing fronts. 

This sweater, which is for 36 inches 
bust, is made with a high-ribbed girdle 
and deep cuffs and is closed with three 
buttons and buttonholes. The latter 
are made by binding off five stitches, 
beginning when within thirteen stitches 
of the front edge. On the next or return 
row knit the first eight 
stitches and then cast 
on the five which were 
bound off in the pre¬ 
vious row. When the 
sweater is finished, work 
these buttonholes over 
with silk 


on an extra needle. Knit across to 
front and then hack to within 3 stitches 
of end; add these 3 stitches to the 12 
already on extra needle, continuing 
in this way until the front is 133-^ 
inches long. Change to steel needles 
and narrow to 56 stitches. Make 
girdle same as back. 

Make right front same as left, put¬ 
ting in 4 buttonholes. . 

Sleeve. —Begin with 24 stitches; 
add 3 each end of needle until there are 

104 stitches. 
Knit 3 inch¬ 
es and then 
narrow 
every 4 rows 
until there 
are 88 stitch- 
es . Con¬ 


in the reg¬ 
ular way. 

F i r s t 
row —Slip 
1, p. 1, k. 

1, * p. 1, 

k. 1, re¬ 
peat from 

* to end 
of row. 

Second 
row —Slip 

l, k. 2, p. 

1, * k. 2, 
p. 1, re¬ 
peat from 

* to end 
of row. 

These 
two rows 

form the pattern. 

Cast on 72 stitches 
on steel needles and 
make the ribbed gir¬ 
dle (k. 2, p. 2) 5V 2 
inches deep. Change 
to bone needles and 
knit one row plain, 
increasing at regular 
intervals across until 
there are 88 stitches. 

Then begin the pat¬ 
tern and knit to un¬ 
der-arm (93d> inches, including girdle). 
Bind off 1 stitch each end of needle every 
other row until 16 have been taken off 
and then knit the pattern until the back 
is 163^2 inches long (including girdle). 

Knit 24 stitches for each shoulder, 
binding off the intervening ones for the 
neck. Slip the first 24 stitches on an 
extra needle and continue working on 
the left side, making the shoulder 23 ^ 
inches long and then casting on 48 
stitches for front. Knit pattern for 
6 inches and then add 16 stitches for 
under-arm. Knit 4 inches more and 
then begin the pouch. .Slip the first 
12 stitches nearest the under-arm seam 








tinue knitting until the sleeve is 13 
inches long on inside edge; then change 
to steel needles and narrow off 14 
stitches in centre and begin cuff. 
K. 1, p. 1 for 2 inches and then nar¬ 
row on each end of needle until there 
are 64 stitches. Finish the cuff, mak¬ 


ing it 8Vo inches deep. 


Collar. —Cast on 96 stitches and 
lc. 1, p. 1, making the collar 5 inches 
deep. Sew up the sweater and the 
sleeves and sew on the collar, keeping 
the fulness toward the front. Face the 
fronts with ribbon and sew on buttons 
and work buttonholes. Fasten the gir¬ 
dle and the neck with hooks and eyes. 
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The old-fashioned Graham Crackers of Dr. Graham were a 
wholesome article of food, but so tasteless and uninviting that it 
almost required a prescription to get people to eat them. 

Since the National Biscuit Company revolutionized the making 
and baking of Graham Crackers, everybody eats them and loves 
them for their own intrinsic goodness. 

Take a toothsome munch whenever you feel that way. You’ll 
be surprised at the increased physical comfort and ease with which 
you perform your tasks. 

Protected by their moisture proof package they come from the 
oven to you in all their original freshness and purity—a gift of health. 

Ask for the Graham Crackers of the National Biscuit Company 
with the In-er-seal Trade Mark appearing on each end of the 
package. 




Of all the famous things made by the National Biscuit Com¬ 
pany none surpass Social Tea Biscuit in those high qualities which 
mark superlative excellence. 

Temptingly attractive in appearance, delightfully flavored and 
touched with sweetness, they meet the demands of every occasion. 

They improve a poor dessert, make a good one better, and are 
just the associate for an afternoon cup of tea. 

Serve from the beautiful box — identified by the In-er-seal Trade 
Mark of the National Biscuit Company on each end. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

A 
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SELF-TRIMMINGS FOR LINGERIE GOWNS 


Balky 

Lamps 

There are thousands 
and thousands of lamps 
that don’t work, all for 
the lack of the proper 
chimney. 

Right shape, right 
length, right size, right 
glass, 

Macbeth’s chimney; 
my name is on it or it 
isn’t a Macbeth. 

My Index explains all 
these things fully and 
interestingly; tells how 
to care for lamps. It’s 
free—let me send it to 
you . Address 

Macbeth, Pittsburgh. 



Sent Prepaid on 
Approval 
Pay When 
Satisfied 


HAIR 


Special 
Offers in 

Extra short stem switches, absolute- 
lyperfect, madeof finest quality and 
to match any ordinary shade, at the 
following: special prices: 

2 oz., 22 in.$1.50 

2U oz., 24 in.,.$2.25 

3}| oz., 26 in.$4.00 

Lightweight Wavy Switch, $2.50 
Paris Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

23 in. long, natural wavy, . $4.95 
Natural Curly Pompadour, . $2.50 

Send sample of jour hair and describe article 
you want. We will send prepaid on approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the amount. If not, return’ to us. 

Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little more 
expensive: write for estimate. Get our large illus¬ 
trated catalogue of the latest styles of hair goods. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 

Dept. 28, 182 State Street, Chicago 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 



DO NOT BUY ANOTHER until you 

TiT.AIL SPECIAL OFFER 

IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Elastic Stockings immediately relieve 
varicose veins, weak ankles or knees, 
swollen legs, etc. BOOT STRAPS make 
them easy to pull on ancl off. 

DEAN MFG. CO., ^ooWr^v: 


F IFTY or sixty years ago, .when de¬ 
partment stores were unknown, the 
young woman of limited allowance 
had not the advantage enjoyed by her 
successor of to-day. She could not 
pick up a remnant of embroidery at a 
bargain coun¬ 
ter, and imita¬ 
tion “Val” lace 
by the dozen 
yards. had not 
yet made its ap¬ 
pearance. They 
were trained 
needlewomen 
in those days, 
though, and the 
capacity to 
originate and 
execute new 
ideas in trim¬ 
ming found out¬ 
let in various 
manners of ma¬ 
nipulating 
tucks and gath¬ 
ers, enabling 
the designer to 
decorate her 
frocks and un¬ 
derwear in 
many ways, 
some of them 
attractive 
enough to find 
favor to-day. 

The waist 
shown at illus¬ 
tration 1 is or¬ 
namented with 
what were called “burr tucks.” For this 
waist a pattern should be selected that 
has no fulness allowed at the centre 
front. Shirt-waist 8360 will be a suit¬ 
able model. In preparing the waist cut 
two lengths of material as long as the 
greatest length of the front—this will 
be from the shoulder seam to the bottom 
of the front. Cut straight across the ma¬ 
terial at this length; do not attempt to 
shape the bottom of the waist. Each 
front will need to be six inches wider 
than the pattern to allow for the six one- 
half inch tucks in which the points or 
“burrs” are to be made. If the material 
used is not wide enough, join a piece in 
such a way that the seam will be hidden 
under one of the 
tucks. The way to do 
this was described and 
illustrated in “ The 
Dressmaker,” in the 
April, 1905, issue. 

Make the tucks at 
the front edge as di¬ 
rected in the pattern 
label for military clos¬ 
ing, then make the six 
half-inch tucks (al¬ 
lowing a space of an 
eighth of an inch be¬ 
tween them) on each 
front. Lay the pat¬ 
tern on the material 
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and cut the fronts as if cutting from plain 
material. Mark the tucks that run down 
from the shoulder near the armhole and 
baste them the indicated length, but do 
not stitch them; after the waist has been 
fitted remove thesebastings and allow the 

tucks to lie in 
plaits. Fqy the 
purpose of giv¬ 
ing better shap¬ 
ing to the waist 
these tucks do 
not run parallel 
with the front of 
thewaist; conse¬ 
quently, if they 
were stitched 
they would not 
correspond 
with the six or¬ 
namental tucks. 
They will fulfil 
their purpose of 
providing ful¬ 
ness in thewaist 
front if they are 
laid in plaits 
and not stitched 
as tucks; in this 
case the fact 
that they form 
a line having a 
slant toward 
the front need 
not interfere 


' '’T- 

j 

i 


2. — DETAIL OF BURR TUCKS. 

with the lines formed by the “burr tucks.” 

After the waist is fitted, begin at the 
tuck farthest from the front and cut 
in straight from the edge to the stitch¬ 
ing, at one-inch intervals, along its en¬ 
tire length. At each 
cut turn the corner 
under until the cut 
edge is parallel with 
the stitching of the 
tuck. The fold edges, 
which will meet at the 
underside, forming 
the point, are over¬ 
handed together, as 
seen in detail at illus¬ 
tration 2. 

On the next tuck 
make five cuts, mak¬ 
ing them come di¬ 
rectly between the 
cuts on the previous 
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1.—WAIST ORNAMENTED 
WITH BURR TUCKS. 



3.-ORGANDY TUCKED TO FORM 
SQUARES. 
















row. Omit one cut between the group?, 
of five. The next row has four cuts and 
omits two. Continue in this way to the 
last tuck, where only one cut is made. 

Strips of organdy cross-tucked as 
shown at illustration 3 will be attract¬ 
ive used as insertion in a thicker ma¬ 
terial, or an entire waist would be novel 
made of alternate rows of the tucking 
and of Valenciennes insertion. A plain 
waist pattern should be used for this — 
8517 will be a good selection. Cut 
the pattern from stiff paper and baste 
the rows of tucking and lace to it in or¬ 
der to get the shaping. The tucks were 
each as tiny as could be taken up, and 
the space between was five-eighths of 




5.— RUFFLE ATTACHED TO EDGE OF 


GARMENT. 



G.—SNAIL-GATHERED BAND FOR TRIMMING. 


an inch from edge to edge of the tucks. 

“Snailing” is the name given to the 
way of gathering a ruffle seen at illus¬ 
tration 4. The top of the ruffle is 
turned under for the width of the zig¬ 
zag stitches. These are made at three- 
quarter-inch spaces. When the gathers 
are drawn up, the top of the ruffle is 
formed into points by which it is at¬ 
tached to the hem of the garment, as 
seen at illustration 5. A band of mate¬ 
rial gathered in the same way (illustra¬ 
tion 6) may be used as braid, or 
several rows joined at the points will 
form an open-work insertion. 



of -the 

Woman'’ 


Individuality 


grace,*style—these are the ex¬ 
acting requirements in every 
detail of dress, demanded by Ameri¬ 
can women. American Lady Oxfords, at 
$2.50 and $3.00, fulfill these requirements 
j better than other shoes costing more money 

Style No. 607 is an all “ Ideal ” patent 
kid blucher Oxford with welted sole, 

Cuban heel and “Elba” toe. 

“ Shoelight ” for women is an ex¬ 
quisite booklet illustrating up-to-date 
footwear and gowns, FREE. 

HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis 

m 

.. _ St. Louis, 















The Sideboard and the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with the kind of silver that gives pleasure 
in its use and in its exhibition. 

This grade of silver plate bears the trade mark 


1847 Rogers bros: 


It is the kind which stays in the family through generations and is appreciated 
equally for its wearing quality and for its beauty. If there is occasion to purchase 
silver for a new home or at the time of replenishing, and you would secure “ Silver 
Plate that H-'ears," insist upon “ 1847 ROGERS BROS.” Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Send for our catalogue ”11-17,” showing our patterns. 


fell 


she 

' A hi 

J if 
■ a 


i "h ' ■ * m. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 

(International Silver Co., Successor) 


NEW YORK 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO TRY S n wulTi 

charge, of our Toilet Requisites and Flavoring Extracts. You can 
make a good income selling them to the best people. Write at once to 

THE ABNER ROYCE CO., Station B, Box “53-A,” Cleveland, 0. 
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Agent’s Outfit Free! 


-Rim Strainer; 
fits any pan. 
Agents make 3 to 5 dollars per day. Large 
catalogue new goods free. 

Richardson MIg. Co., i>ept. S, Hath, N.Y. 
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No Sewing 

May be attached 
or detached in a 
moment. Easy to 
fasten or unfasten. 
Stays fastened. 
Never comes un¬ 
fastened. Prevents 
skirt sagging. Al¬ 
ways in place. Entirely covered by belt. Price per set, 10 cents. 
All stores, or by mail. 

THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
47 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 




Garter Top hose 

For Women 
The Hose With Life 

i ply where most wear comes — 
toe, heel, and sole, at back where 
shoes rub; and at the top, pre¬ 
venting tearing of the hose by 
the garter clasp. Closely knit, 
extra elastic welt, shapely, com¬ 
fortable, and most economical. 

3 pairs for 50c 

In Black, Tan, Blue, Gray; all 
fast, sanitary colors, sizes 8 to 10. 

Vitality Hose for Men. The Sock 
with Life. 4 ply,toe,heel,sole,and 
back. Same colors as women’s. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from factory. Sent 
prepaid or on receipt of price. 

VITALITY HOSIERY CO., 1656 Mascher St., Phila., 






HOW TO 
BECOME 
A 

NURSE 


\\/L have equipped thousands of earnest worn- 
T ~ en now in successful practice, endorsed 
by physicians and patients, and earning $12 to 
$30 weekly. We teach this profession by cor¬ 
respondence. 

An interesting booklet, that will make clear to 
you the aims and methods which have made the 
Chautauqua School pre-eminent in its field, will 
be gladly mailed at your request. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
319 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


AGENTS For RUSS bleaching blue 

WANTED 


In great demand If once 
used. Success assured. 


THE KUSS CO., Box 20, South Bend, Ind. 


PRETTY STYLES IN UNDERWEAR 


M ORE than usually dainty is the 
underwear this season, a fact 
due to the beauty of the mate¬ 
rials and trimmings available rather 
than to novelty of lines, though there are 
many new and attractive models. Every 
woman of refined taste spends much time 
and thought upon these garments, and 
if she has leisure and is clever with her 
needle she will fashion the pretty modes 
herself. The choicest materials are 
fine linen, nainsook, fine lawn, dimity 
and long-cloth, and the soft wash silks 
are also used with attractive results. 
White is the usual choice, but the pale 
shades of blue, pink and lavender are 
used, and are most pleasing when trim¬ 
med with fine 
white lace and 
wash ribbons. 

The delicate 
sprigged lawns and 
dimities are some¬ 
times employed, 
and ribbons to 
match the color of 
the tiny floral de¬ 
sign, run through 
lace or embroider¬ 
ed beading, trim 
them prettily. Rib¬ 
bon-run beading is 
an important trim¬ 
ming item. The 
ribbon should be of 
the wash variety. 

All the delicate 
colors and pure 
white are procur¬ 
able in the wash 
ribbons,and a vari¬ 
ety of widths are 
shown. Of em¬ 
broideries and 
laces there is seem- 
ingly no end. 

Hand - embroid¬ 
ery is most desired, 
and those who can 
afford it will have 
little else. The fine 
Valenciennes and 
Mechlin laces in in¬ 
sertions, edgings 
and headings of 
different widths 
provide another 
beautiful decoration for fine underwear. 
Sometimes fine Swiss or nainsook em¬ 
broideries are associated with the lace, 
the effect being rich and attractive. Tor¬ 
chon and point de Paris laces are also ex¬ 
tensively used, and tucks in clusters and 
in various forms are an important feature. 

Y^okes, collars and cuffs are made of 
all-over lace or embroidery, and inser¬ 
tion or edging to match is used to 1 finish 
off the garment. 

Many original effects are shown in 
corset - covers. Handkerchiefs offer 
pleasing possibilities for these dainty 
garments; they are joined by insertion 
or lace-run beading, and ribbon forms 
the shoulder-straps. Hand-embroidered 
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corset-covers are especially pretty worn 
beneath the sheer lingerie waist. 

The newest models in night-gowns are 
lovely. Elbow sleeves and the neck 
becomingly low add to the effect of 
these daintiest of feminine garments. 
So beautifid are many of the night-robes 
that it is possible to use them for loung¬ 
ing during the day in one’s own room. 

For the lingerie petticoat, there is 
little that is new. It grows more elabo¬ 
rate and more beautiful each season, 
with its laces, embroideries and head¬ 
ings and hand-work, but its charm de¬ 
pends upon the originality with which the 
lace or other trimming is applied. The 
fine batiste and Swiss embroideries, in 


raised effects, suggest a handsome trim¬ 
ming for these petticoats which will be 
worn beneath sheer Summer frocks. 

These suggestions and the following il¬ 
lustrations will prove helpful to those who 
are replenishing their undergarments: 

8482—This Empire night-gown sug¬ 
gests a variety of developments. The 
short body may be high, V-shaped or in 
Dutch style. Angel sleeves are used, but 
bishop or puff sleeves with close bands 
may replace them. A novel treatment of 
the body is to use alternate rows of inser¬ 
tion and beading. The price of the pat¬ 
tern is 15 cents. 

8485-6009—This dressing-sack and pet¬ 
ticoat form an attractive boudoir negli- 



NIGHT-GOWN 8482. DRESSING-SACK 8485; PETTICOAT- 

SKIRT 6609. 
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gde. The dressing-sack has a Pompadour 
neck and full-length sleeves, and a fancy 



CORSET-COVER AND DRAWERS IN 
ONE 8394. 


collar adds to its beauty. Any of the 
dainty lawns, dimities or soft wash silks 



CORSET-COVER 8489; PETTICOAT- 
SKIRT 8322. 


suggest a pleasing development. The 
pattern fur the sack and that for the 
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There never was a better time to find out 
the whole truth about Fels-Naptha soap 
than right now. 


Right now 

is the time to try it on your fine sheer lawns, organdies, 
dimities, silk shirt-waists and all the light delicate ma¬ 
terials of summer wear. 

Right now 

is the time to prove how perfectly it takes out grass- 
stains, blood-stains and grease-spots that nothing else 
will move; and how beautifully it cleans, sweetens and 
purifies the daintiest goods without scalding or hard 
rubbing; and without injury to fabrics. 

Right now 

is the time to do away with nauseating suds-steam 
through the house, the unhealthy heat of a washing fire; 
the exhausting wash-board labor and expensive wear- 
and-tear on clothes. 

Right now 

is the time to forsake the out-of-date and laborious ideas of a past 
generation ; and adopt a sensible comfortable modern wash-day. 

Right now 

is the time, — if your grocer hasn’t Fels-Naptha— to write for a free 
sample and follow the easy directions on the wrapper— Write now. 

Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


TT/'V’D A rUIVTT CT^AIUTTD we will send to any address our summary 

1*Ul\ XV 1 W U - bCii 1 1 iJ 1 XVIVI1 of the season’s fashions, consisting of 

“A Yard of Shirt-Waists” 

“A Yard of Draped Directoire Styles” 

“A Yard of Up-to-date Skirts” 

The designs shown represent the 
latest and best information possible 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York City 
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This is little Elizabeth Brock of Macon, 
Mo., raised on Mellin’s Food from birth, 
and noted everywhere for her sunny disposi¬ 
tion and perfect health. 

Mellin’s Food will make milk agree 
with your baby, and he will keep per¬ 
fectly well all Summer long. 


You can even travel with your baby, 
if you want to, and change the milk 
supply without risk, if you use Mellin’s 
Food to prepare the milk. 

Send to-day for a free sample of Mellin’s Food and try it. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



Home 
KINDERGARTEN 

FOR MOTHERS 

is a practical plan of instructive amuse¬ 
ment, accompanied by suitable material 
and based on correct kindergarten 
principles. A delight to children—a 
boon to parents. 

Terms reasonable—Book free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
503 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


Child's Play Tent $1*98 

^ 7% ft. square, 7% ft- high ^ — 

An ideal article for children. Keeps them 
out of the hot summer sun and is much 
cleaner and more attractive than one 
made of old rags and carpets. Large 
enough for grown persons. Tent com¬ 
plete with pole ready to set up for 
$4.98, charges prepaid east of the 
Mississippi. Many other styles 
and sizes. Write for Free booklet. 

The J. A. McAuley Tent Co. 

53 West State St., Columbus, Ohio. 



LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 


Thorough instructions. Students as¬ 
sisted to positions. Send for catalog. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


PRETTY STYLES IN UNDERWEAR 


( Continued ) 



NIGHT-GOWN 8377. 


NIGHT-GOWN 8519 

is unique in that it closes at 
the back, though provision 
is made for a front closing. 

The neck may be round or 
square, and the use of the 
shield sleeve is optional. The 
front fulness may be con¬ 
fined in tucks or gathers. 

The circular petticoat is to 
be in round or short round 
length, and has darts at the 
top with draw-strings or an 
inverted box-plait at the 
back. A deep, circular 
flounce, that may be sewed 
or buttoned on, is an attract¬ 
ive feature of the mode. The 
corset-cover pattern costs 15 
cents, and that for the pet¬ 
ticoat is sold for 20 cents. 

8519 — In this simple night-gown 
high neck is completed by a rolling 


the 

col- 


the sleeves in full 
length. The pat¬ 
tern costs 15 cts. 

837 7—This 
pretty gown—the 
chemise night¬ 
gown — suggests 
a variety of trim¬ 
ming effects. 
Lace, tucking or 
■ embroidery may 
be used, and rib¬ 
bon-run beading 
will add an effect¬ 
ive touch. Three- 
quarter length 
bishop, frill or 
puff sleeves may 
be used. The 
gown slips over 
thehead. Thepat- 
tern is 15 cents. 

83 5 4—M an y 
pretty ideas may 
be carried out in 
the trimming of 
this chemise or 
corset-cover and 
underskirt in one. 
The fancy front- 
yoke is cut in 
points and the back may be gathered or 
tucked. The pattern costs 15 cents. 


CHEMISE 8354. 


petticoat, costs 20 cents each. The petti¬ 
coat-skirt is five-gored, and the fulness at 
the back may be confined in gathers or 
an inverted double box-plait falling free 
or stitched down in habit'effect. A dust 
ruffle overlapped by a gathered flounce 
that may be sewed or buttoned on, fin¬ 
ishes the bottom of the skirt. 

8394—This novel garment, a French 
corset-cover and open drawers combined, 
is both practical and attractive. Gathers 
or darts adjust the fronts. Shield sleeves 
may be used, if preferred, and lace edg¬ 
ing and ribbon-run beading will pro¬ 
vide a pleasing trimming. The pattern, 
is sold at 15 cents. 

8489-8322 — This simple corset-cover 


lar, lace-edged, and the three-quarter 
length sleeves are banded to form ruffles. 
There is a yoke at the back. If preferred, 
the neck may be in pompadour effect, and 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of 
The National Congress of Mothers 

I shall be glad to answer in these columns any questions that may be asked by mothers or 
others who have the care of children. Those desiring a personal reply must enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope.— Alice McL. Birney. 


Some Replies to an Earnest Appeal— 

The following letters suggest great 
possibilities of service through this 
department. They are prompted by 
that deep and vital sympathy, born 
of experience, which expresses itself in 
deeds. I have received many such 
letters, and it occurs to me that my 
readers will be glad to have the benefit 
of the simple, direct sermon of loving, 
unselfish service which they preach. 

Dear Mrs. Birney: Will you kindly send 
me the address of “I. B.,” whose letter to you 
appeared in the June number of The Delin¬ 
eator? 

I have a boy in a school for defective chil¬ 
dren, and I am sure I can tell her things that 
will be a help and comfort to her. 

I was so touched by her letter that I wanted 
to write to her immediately, and I trust that 
through your aid I may be able to communi¬ 
cate with her soon. I. F. W. 

Dear Mrs. Birney: In the June Delin¬ 
eator I note a letter from “ I. B.” asking for 
advice about a boy who seems mentally defi¬ 
cient. I write to offer a few suggestions: 

Teachers of schools for such children can 
give definite information in regard to books, 
etc., to be used in teaching him at home. 

Kindergarten occupations may be used even 
with a boy of twelve years and will develop 
brain and hands. 

Wholesome and helpful training can be 
given at home in the ordinary round of house¬ 
hold duties. Teach him housework. Let him 
assist the mother in dishwashing, sweeping, 
preparing vegetables, etc., and with the leis¬ 
ure time thus gained the mother can teach 
him, or work with him out of doors. Children 
dislike to work alone but can be taught many 
useful things if someone works with them. 
Long-continued physical exertion is difficult 
for a child; therefore, give him a variety of 
employments. Cultivate love for flowers and 
animals. Raising chickens is a profitable and 
interesting employment. Vegetable garden¬ 
ing is also pleasant. 

1 knew a man who was so mentally inca¬ 
pacitated that he could not be trusted with 
money, but who had for years a comfortable 
home, good clothes, etc., with a family in the 
suburbs. lie had a great fondness for flowers, 
and their yard was a delight to the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

In planning for this boy’s future, the mother 
can feel that if he is taught to do farmwork, 
and can raise chickens, flowers or vegetables, 
he will have a certain means of livelihood. 

Give the boy a careful religious training. 
The blessed truths of religion can be under¬ 
stood and followed by all. Above all, dear 
friend, don’t worry. Love works wonders. 

N. F. M. 

Dear Mrs. Birney: If “M.” and “I. B.” 
will send me their addresses, I can give them 
a list of schools for defective children, whose 
terms are from $350 per annum up. I have 
collected these circulars, thinking I might 
wish to send my own little girl, when she is 
older and stronger. 


Unlike “I. B.,” I will not leave the city, as 
the cities have advantages for the undevel¬ 
oped child impossible to obtain in the coun¬ 
try. Does “ I. B.” know that the large cities, 
like New York and Boston, have special 
classes for defective children connected with 
the public schools, where they can be taught 
free of charge? A special course is prepared 
for them, with teachers who have made a 
study of the various methods used to advance 
the backward child. My own little girl is too 
young to go to school—she is only five years 
old—but for two years she has had a teacher 
come to the house for an hour three times a 
week to assist me in developing her physically 
and mentally. This teacher’s whole work is 
among backward children, and I cannot be¬ 
gin to tell you how much she has accom¬ 
plished. 

So much is written about the care of de¬ 
fective children that I have a scrap-book 
filled with articles I have cut from magazines 
and papers that have helped me to under¬ 
stand my little one. Many teachers are turn¬ 
ing their attention to this class of children, 
and it is possible to train them at home at a 
less cost than at the schools for defectives. 

My heart’s sympathy is with mothers 
whose children differ from the normal, and I 
send you my address and would be glad to 
give any information in my power to any one 
of them. When I first realized my little girl 
was undeveloped mentally and physically, I 
felt as if death for us both would be most 
welcome. I took her from doctor to doctor, 
trying to find help for her, and when I learned 
from one specialist how much could be done, 

I began to read and study how best to train 
her. She has gained wonderfully in the past 
two years. Of course she is still far behind 
the normal child of her age, and I have to 
contend with physical as well as mental 
weakness, but the gain is steady if slow, and 
I grow more hopeful every day. E. S. 

Who can measure the joy and comfort 
“I. B.” and “M.” may derive through 
these messages of loving encourage¬ 
ment from mothers who comprehend 
because they have travelled the same 
path of sorrow ? Sorrow is not a 
strong enough word; anguish, I believe, 
better describes the feelings of the 
mothers of defective children. But 
these dear mothers—and, alas, there 
are many—can take heart and gain 
courage from the fact that wonderful 
results are now attained in the proper 
education of defectives, and that the 
dissemination of knowledge concerning 
pre-natal and other influences and a 
clear recognition of the rights of the un¬ 
born will in the course of time greatly 
diminish the percentage of such children. 

Occupation for a Cripple— 

Dear Mrs. Birney: Reading the good 
advice given by you to so many through 
The Delineator, I come asking what is 
best to do for my only son, who will soon be 
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ESE PICTURES 
SHOW THE 
WONDERFUL 
CHANGE 


FOOD 


BROUGHT TO THIS STARVING 

BABY AFTER ALL 

HOPE OF HIS - 

RECOVERY 

HAD BEEN ** 

ABANDONSjfP* 


aaaiEEfaW? 


. 

How Joseph Kradoska 
of 1913 East Willard 
Street, Philadelphia, 
looked at five months. 


FOOcTdid^or S 

him, it will do for 
your baby. Send 
postal to-day for < 
our book “How 
to Care for the 
Baby,” and a 
generous sample 

of ESKAY’S 


FOOD. 

Smith, 

Kline i 

& French Co 

430Arch St., 

i 



“No crooked 
legs for this 
baby 


Straight Legs 

and a strong, flat back developed if 
the baby learns to walk with 

Glascock’s 
Walker 


Baby 


Endorsed by physicians as the best 
physical developer. In it child 
can sit, stand, jump or walk. 
“ Cushioned - spring support¬ 
ed.” Adjustable. Keeps child 
clean; safe. Insist upon. 
“ Glascock's" — the standard. 
Special sizes for cripples. 
Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn't Glascock's 
Walker. Write to-day fur our illustrated descriptive catalog FREE. 
Ulnscoo k Bros. AIIk. Co., <581 West St., Muncle, Inti. 


The time o’ 


their lives! 


Bonny faces and brawny 
muscles developed by the 



Patent 
applied for. 


Irish Mail 

“ It’s geared ” 

Joiliest, sportiest little vehicle 
for boys and girls. Exercises all 
the w^.sc/f'.svgivesachildplenty 
of “ozone” without overtaxing. 
Rubber-tired. Perfectly safe . 
If your dealer hasn’t it, order direct 
from us. Write'for booklet, FREE. 

Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 

146 Irish Mail St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 

Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 



INFANTS’ OUTFIT Complete $5.69 

up to $100. Send four cents postage for 
Catalog of Children’s Furnishings and 
“ Hints to mothers.” (No Patterns.) 

NYE & HERRING, B-17 Quincy St., Chicago 
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C H I L D H O O D—( Continued) 


NEW FOOD 

for JNFANTS and INVALIDS 

Taro is a very nutritious and 
delicious cultivated vegetable 
grown in great quantities on 
plantations in Hawaii. It has 
always been the chief food of 
^ -n Hawaiians. _ It has a peculiar 
but very delicious and appetiz- 
ing taste. 

For several years the phy¬ 
sicians of Hawaii have been 
prescribing Taroena—a con¬ 
densed, cooked, unsweetened 
form of Taro—for Infants, invalids, 
Dyspeptics and people with 

Delicate Stomachs 

During the last two years Taro¬ 
ena has spread rapidly over the 
United States. 

As soon as its remarkable quali¬ 
ties have become known by phy¬ 
sicians, it has been prescribed to 
the exclusion of cereal, malted, 
sweetened, artificial and predi¬ 
gested foods. 



“ Digests Itself ” 


Taroena is the most nutritious, easily digested food 
known. The weakest stomach can digest it without dis¬ 
tress. Hawaiians claim that it “ digests itself.” It grows 
strong bone and muscle and develops perfect digestion. 
Invalids enjoy it and gain the needed strength. It pre¬ 
vents summer complaint. It makes weaning easy. 


CHILDREN TEASE FOR IT 



It is always ready; simply stir in milk 
or water and give in bottle, glass or spoon. 

It is served in hospitals preceding and 
following critical operations, and in all 
cases of sickness where a food is required 
to give strengthening nourishment with¬ 
out tax upon digestion. 

Our new pamphlet entitled “Taroena, 

The Food That Digests Itself,” contains 
an interesting description of the Taro in¬ 
dustry written by a leading physician of 
Hawaii. It also reports a great many 
cases showing how easy to digest, how 
delicious and how wonderfully suc¬ 
cessful Taroena is as the natural unsweetened food for 
Infants, Invalids and Dyspeptics. The pamphlet is 
free, postage prepaid. 

Send 10c. for Trial Size 

Enough for Four Meals 

FREF If you b V y a regular size, 50c, or a large size $1.00, 
or a hospital size $3.00, of your druggist or by mail of 
us, and send us the crest from top of box, we will mail you free a 
beautiful 8 x 29 photo-engraving of the famous Hawaiian watering- 
place, “ Waikiki Beach.” No advertising on it ; elegant for 
framing. 

TARO FOOD CO., Box 2, Danbury, Conn., Agents 

FAY STOCKINGS 

FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 

Something Good. No Supporters. 

Button at waist. The IDEAL Stocking for 
comfort, durability, economy and health, 
bummer and win ter weights. Never wrinkle or 
comedown. Fit fine, feel fine. Once worn 
alwaysused. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 

ORDER OF YOUR DEALER 
or from us postpaid when not on sale. Write 
. for circulars. 

THE FAY STOCKING CO., 35 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 




aby’s Sake Send 5c 


Near are 
Nature This 

Nipples^hape 



for a sample of this nipple 
which your baby will like 
more than others. Prevents 
colic. Does not collapse, is 
easily kept clean. Sold in 
a diamond-shaped box. Rec¬ 
ommended by doctors and 
trained nurses. For sale by all druggists. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48-F, BOSTON, MASS. 

The Enterprising Housekeeper 

A valuable little book of 200 tested recipes 
and kitchen helps. Sells for 25c. Mailed to 
anyone for 4c, actual cost of postage. 

ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 2239 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


eighteen years old. ITe has been a sufferer 
for two years with white swelling in his left 
hip, which renders him a helpless cripple. 
He can get about with crutches, but the 
doctors think he will always be a cripple. At 
times he suffers much. 

He cannot now attend school and has never 
shown any interest in books. Before this 
affliction came upon him, he took readily to 
anything practical. 

I would so gladly see his mind grasp some¬ 
thing to fit him for life’s battles. His general 
health is good and he is cheerful and hope¬ 
ful, and we expected great things of him. 

If you can help me in this dark hour, I 
assure you I will greatly appreciate your 
kindness. A. C. 

The Story of a Short Life, by Mrs. J. 

I H. Ewing, will undoubtedly interest 
your son; please get it for him at once, 
and after he has read it write me the 
impression it produces. If he can grasp 
the central idea of the book expressed in 
the noble young cripple’s heroic motto, 
“Lcztus sorts mea,” which translated 
means, “Happy in my lot,” he will be 
ready to read other books, to avail him¬ 
self, so far as his strength will admit, of 
some occupation with his hands—wood¬ 
carving, modelling, drawing, etc. 

Story Telling for Children— 

Dear Mrs. Birney : I lost my children a 
few years ago, and, though I seem to have 
little time and strength, I would like to give 
some of it to children who are without a 
home or parents. There is a kindergarten in 
a children’s home near the city, and I have 
thought I might brighten their little lives by 
a well-told story with a good moral. Could 
you direct me to such books as would give 
me what I wish ? M. E. S. 

If you will procure the Children's 
Book List, published by the National 
Congress of Mothers, you will find all 
the information you require to enable 
you to carry out your beautiful inten¬ 
tion. Your idea of learning the stories 
is admirable. Children, especially when 
young, greatly prefer a story that is 
told to one that is read. The Use of 
Stories in the Kindergarten, by Anna 
Buckland; The Place of the Story in 
Early Education, by Sara E. Wiltse, 
and Picture Work, by Walter L. Hervey, 
will prove valuable aids to your plan, 
and may be obtained through any book¬ 
seller. Home Occupations, by Katha¬ 
rine Beebe, is also in line with your needs. 

An Appreciation— 

My Dear Mrs. Birney: I want to thank 
you most cordially for the interest and help¬ 
fulness you have shown in my little difficulty. 

I have been trying your suggestion of ac¬ 
companying my “No” with a suggestion of 
some other interest, and I find that now my 
saying “Pretty, pretty, baby! Please don’t 
touch,” is quite sufficient, and usually the 
little one will stand still and look at the for¬ 
bidden object a minute and pass on to some¬ 
thing else. I have not taken the articles 
down to show her, for I am afraid she will 
try to imitate me, and she seems satisfied to 
see them where they are. 

If it comes within the province of your 
department, will you tell me whether or not 
physical-culture exercises of any kind are 
good for tiny people under two years, and, if 
anything is advisable, where I can learn 
about it ? I already give her a rubbing at 
night, and I’m sure her little legs get enough 
exercise all day, but I have wondered if there 
were any exercises for chest-work suitable, or 
if nature cares for all parts alike. 
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You asked for my experience in mistakes. 
I’m afraid it would appear too self-satisfied to 
tell you I have not made any, so I’ll say that 
in my own short experience I have not yet 
the perspective to see them. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that there will be plenty of opportunity 
ahead, and I can only try to make as few as 
possible. I think the cardinal virtues in the 
management of children are consistency and 
reliability. I certainly shall try to avoid a 
mistake I have observed of punishing, or re¬ 
fusing, at one moment what has been granted 
before, or of saying “ No ” thoughtlessly only 
to yield in the end. B. M. 

In systematic physical exercise for 
very young children there is danger of 
forcing nature. It would be a fatal 
mistake to build up muscular tissue at 
the expense of nervous energy, which 
is required in other work more impor¬ 
tant at that period. A normal child 
usually tires itself out by the close cf 
the day, and the exercise taken in such 
spontaneous fashion is about all a child 
needs. It is well to incite the little one 
to stand >and sit erect, and one of the 
best means to this end is to play a little 
marching game with a small bean bag 
or a light paper-backed book carried on 
the head. To maintain the position of 
either article the child has to assume a 
correct carriage for the entire body. 

A Letter from a Minister — 

My Dear Mrs. Birney: It gives me 
pleasure to comply with your request. I am 
not now in the active ministry, but was for 
twenty years, and until weakness shut me 
out. My daughter might not thank me for 
saying that I have been a father for the better 
part of forty years, but she would agree with 
me in saying that I have one of the best of 
wives, and she as good a mother. Our grand¬ 
children are two, the older ten. 

My daughter says that the most help she 
ever received in a single instance, regarding 
parental training, was in the remark of a 
thoughtful man to a tried mother, “Your 
children will outgrow some of their displeas¬ 
ing habits of themselves before they are 
twenty.” 

The primary mistake is in the misinter¬ 
pretation of the Scripture, “Train up a 
child in his way.” It was Dr. Dodge, 
of Colgate (formerly Madison) University, 
who often said to his students, “Your indi¬ 
viduality is a personal gift of your God to 
each of you singly, and He has denied it to 
every other person. Cultivate it for the good 
of your fellows and for His glory.” The 
sooner a nurse gets hold of that seed thought, 
the better for her unique charge. The edu¬ 
cator of the child has to adapt herself to her 
pupil rather than to attempt the more diffi¬ 
cult task of adapting the younger to the older 
of the two. The miseries inflicted on child¬ 
hood by corporal punishment arise largely 
from a severe effort to mold the sufferers 
after another pattern than the divine. Do 
not say, “Do thus and so,” and allow thought 
to wander, but see that the word is regarded 
as law, whether it takes five minutes or fifty. 

I wish that parents would read Dickens 
more, for their children’s sakes. He had a 
mission to parents and a message to them. 
The woes of the youngsters, the unnecessary 
woes of the innocents are not all abated. The 
rod ought not to rule where patience and self- 
sacrifice may prevail. 1 taught for seven years, 
and I regret to say that I was too much of 
the old-school type and method in this regard. 
Observation of what the abolition of the 
stroke will do for high-strung little ones in 
our family here confirms my belief that there 
was a better way than I knew then. W. B. 

I doubt if many of the readers of The 
Delineator use corporal punishment 
in the management of their children. 


The Delineator 




















If such there are, however, I most ear¬ 
nestly ask that they will try the “other 
way” for a month and give me the result 
of their experience. 


A Successful Mothers’ Club— 




I N the summer the question of the Baby’s diet 
is most perplexing. This is the time of 
stomach troubles and cholera infantum. m 
you are depending on cow’s milk, the ques¬ 
tion becomes more uncertain and dangerous, as 
you cannot be sure of the milk you will get 
where you spend your summer vacation. Even 
good milk will not keep in hot, sultry weather. 
C[[ The great advantage of NESTLE’S FOOD 
is that it is Milk Food, with the best of milk 
already there in a concentrated form. 
Water only need be added to prepare it 
for use. Wherever you go this summer, 
Nestle’s Food is always the same from 
Maine to California, and always to be de¬ 
pended upon as a safe and entire diet 
for infants in hot weather. q If it is 
possible, by all means wean the baby 
before hot weather comes—a difficult 
process made easy if it is begun 
gradually and Nestle’s Food is used. 

Mothers who have never tried Nestle’s should 
semi at once for a Free Trial Package and our 
“Book for Mothers,” which tells something 
about Nestle’s and. a great deal about the prac¬ 
tical care of babies and young children. 

Our Department of Advice to Mothers will 
also gladly give experienced counsel without 
cost if at any time questions arise concerning the child's diet. 

HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, N.Y. 


As many women are interested in the 
formation and conduct of mothers’ clubs 
the following letter is opportune: 

My Dear Mrs. Birney: The subject of 
Mother’s Club study is so inspiring, it comes 
home so intimately to every woman, that a 
Club almost runs itself. At least our Club, 
organized in 1896, has never flagged in zeal. 

It goes on from year to year accomplishing 
results that surprise us. New members are 
constantly added and the first ones stand by 
loyally. Possibly our system has something to 
do with that. We elected new officers each 
year—so that every one shall serve in turn, 
especially in the difficult place of President. 
We find this is an aid to loyal work, because 
the ex-officers know the perplexities of the 
present ones and assist them in every way. 

We are a band of about thirty-five women 
from all denominations, and some of us have 
pronounced fads, but in this way none of us 
can force our specialties into prominence. 
Our dues are small, only five cents a month 
for ten months. We never exceed the amount 
in hand by expenses—though we often con¬ 
tribute toward some desired object by indi¬ 
vidual offerings. 

Our discussions are invariably spirited but 
courteous. Personalities are studiously 
avoided. We try to remember that woman’s 
life is so much spent in petty detail that the 
chief value of a club is to take her out into a 
broader field for the hour. We all read with 
interest your discussions in The Delin¬ 
eator. You know we busy mothers find it 
one of our duties to read and copy all the good 
things that appear in that periodical. I think 
the National Congress of Mothers is doing a 
magnificent work. We are trying to help it in 
every way we are able. Mrs. J. C. R., 

Bath, N. Y. 

Tyranny of the Younger Child- 

Do you think it is right to make the older 
children give up to the younger? 

Not as a general thing. Very young 
children can be taught to respect the 
rights of others. I have known families 
where the younger children became 
little tyrants through the mistaken idea 
that they were “too little to under¬ 
stand,” while their older brothers and 
sisters suffered from the sense of being 
unjustly treated. Children of ten or 
twelve years of age are often expected 
to show more patience, gentleness and 
consideration for the little ones of the 
household than we ourselves manifest. 
I have heard adults recount with some 
asperity the unforgotten woes of child¬ 
hood in connection with the continuous 
care of a spoiled baby brother or sister. 
One woman expressed herself as fol¬ 
lows: “Most of my time out of school 
I had to devote to the care of a little 
brother who knew no law but his own 
will; wherever I went he had to tag 
along, and my little companions grew 
so tired of him I not infrequently over¬ 
heard them say, ‘Oh, don’t ask her; she 
always has to have that bad little boy 
tagging along.’ I made up my mind 
then and there that if I ever grew up 
and had children of my own I should 
spare them as much as possible from a 
similar experience.” Of course the older 
children should help with the care of 
the younger, but they should also 
have much of their play-time free. 


MOTHER AND BABE 

Exhaustive advice regarding the care of 
children, their wearing apparel, diet, etc. 

Valuable suggestions as to the home treatment of their dis¬ 
orders and ailments. Various garments required for their 
comfort, and methods of making fully illustrated and explained. 

Price 15 cents, Postage Prepaid. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 


BE SURE TO TAKE 
NESTLES FOOD 
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N EXT to what you say in a 
letter, the kind of station¬ 
ery you use is important. Your 
letter should express yourself— 
not only your personality but 
your taste. 

Don’t use a sheet of letter 
paper which does not appeal to 
you or will misrepresent you to 
your friend. 

A safe guide is to use 

Eaton-Hurlbut 

Papers 

“MADE IN BERKSHIRE” 

correct in form, attractive to 
write upon, and beautiful in 
fabric. 

If you will send us the name of a good dealer 
in your town who doesn’t carry Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers, we will send you a copy of “The Gentle 
Art of Letter Writing,” a little book which should 
be upon every woman’s writing desk. 

EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 




Stay Where They’re Put 



Peet’s Invisible Eyes when 
sewed on stay right there. 

The ends are triangular and pre¬ 
vent the eyes from turning or working loose. 

PEET’S Invisible EYES 

hold the edges of the material exactly together and 
never give a fraction of an inch whether under strain 
or not. Better than silk loops. Never wear out nor 
pull out. Sold in all sizes at all stores or by 
mail. Black or white. 2 doz. Eyes for 5c; with 
Spring Hooks, 10c. Sold only in envelopes. 
PEET PROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chemisette 


For Eyelet Work stamped 
on white Butcher Cloth. 
Also Floss to work the 
Chemisette, and Ingalls’ Book of Eyelet Designs. All 
for36cts. Address, J, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. BoxD, 



THE OBSERVANCES 

OF 

SOCIETY 

BY MRS. FRANK LEARNED 
THE VISITOR TO A COUNTRY HOUSE 



HE first duty when receiving 
an invitation to spend a few 
days or a week at a friend’s 
house is to reply immediately. 
To be prompt indicates cour¬ 
teous consideration for the 
hostess, whose plans, and the 
plans of her friends, perhaps, 
depend upon the reply. If 
impossible to accept, on ac¬ 
count of other engagements, 
it is unpardonable to suggest that one 
would come at some future time. If 
writing to accept, it is important to re¬ 
peat the date and the hour named by 
the hostess, in order to avoid mistakes. 
For instance, one may say: 

“I shall he delighted to come to you from 
Saturday, August twelfth, until Wednes¬ 
day, the sixteenth, and expect to arrive by 
the four-thirty train mentioned in your 
note." 

A guest’s duty is to adapt herself to 
household ways, to be punctual at meals, 
to give no trouble in any way, to be care¬ 
ful not to arrange plans or make en¬ 
gagements without consulting the wishes 
of the hostess. A serious obligation is 
never to gossip about peculiarities or 
family imperfections with other guests 
or to discuss such matters elsewhere after 
one’s visit is over. A prudent silence 
and discretion will go far toward making 
one’s reputation as an honorable friend 
as well as a desirable guest. 

An agreeable visitor never appears 
indifferent about what is planned for her 
amusement, tries to make herself accept¬ 
able to everyone, responds readily to 
any request to contribute by her ac¬ 
complishments to the general pleasure, 
not for personal display but from a genu¬ 
ine wish to help to entertain. If she can 
sing, play, take a hand at whist, tell a 
good story, or assist in arranging games, 
charades or theatricals, it is her duty to 
comply with the least hint from host or 
hostess suggestive of the wish for her 
aid. 

A mistake frequently made by a 
guest is to imagine that everything is to 
be done for his or her own consideration 
or amusement, while no return is due the 
hostess. The tiresome guest gives the 
impression that she is being neglected 
unless continually entertained. It is 
well for a guest to study tact in knowing 
when to efface herself, when to absent 
herself and read a book, or go to her 
room to take a nap or to write letters, or 
even pretend to do so, rather than bore 
the hostess with her constant presence. 
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A safe rule is never to be persuaded to 
overstay the time stated for one’s visit. 
A wise guest will not wear out her wel¬ 
come. A provisional engagement at 
home or elsewhere may help one to he 
firm in declining to be urged to remain. 
It is best to speed away and make one’s 
departure sincerely regretted rather than 
to stay and find that the staying makes 
one’s extended visit fall rather flat. 

Cn one’s departure it is customary to 
follow the popular rule of feeing the 
maid who has cared for one’s room or 
given personal attention. At least a 
dollar should be given after a few days’ 
visit, or an extra half dollar or two dol¬ 
lars if a visit has been for a week or more. 

On one’s return home it is obligatory 
to write a cordial note to one’s hostess, 
expressing pleasure in the visit and appre¬ 
ciation of her hospitality and kindness. 

REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Correspondents will please understand that 
there is absolutely no charge for informa¬ 
tion sent by letter. An envelope stamped and 
addressed should be enclosed when a reply by 
letter is desired. Inquiries should be stated 
clearly and definitely in separate paragraphs.) 

West. —A wife is without doubt entitled 
to an allowance for her own personal and 
incidental expenses. The husband is the 
bread-winner, the wife the dispenser of home 
finances, and the house expenses should be 
carried on according to business principles— 
so much for rent, food, clothing and educa¬ 
tion of children. There should be a mutual 
and generous sharing in everything, the hus¬ 
band giving the fruit of his work, the wife 
cooperating in superintending the home. 
All work and no play is dull, and there must 
be times of recreation, methods of relaxation. 
Money spent occasionally in wholesome 
pleasure is well spent. To spend money for 
good books is a good investment and ensures 
culture and refinement. 

S. D. —In marrying a widower with children 
a woman should realize that she assumes 
serious responsibilities. She must try to take 
the place of the children’s mother and do for 
them the same that she feels she would wish 
anyone to do toward children of her own. 
When she meets them for the first time she 
should greet them kindly and warmly and let 
them see that she wishes and intends to like 
them and have them like her. An oppor¬ 
tunity to bring up and train boys and girls 
would seem a happy thing. They need a 
mother’s care, and what you do for them will 
be a duty toward your husband and help to 
make home happy. 

Lily T. —1. A well-bred man raises his hat 
to his father, mother, sister, wife or other 
member of his family. 2. It is wise not to 
send gifts to men. 3. A woman has the 
privilege of inviting a man to call, but she 
needs to feel sure that he wishes to do so. 

Belle. —On this page in the June number 
there was an article on “Informal Home 
Weddings.” If written notes of invitation 
are to be sent they should be sent to all 
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friends as a matter of courtesy, or those re¬ 
ceiving merely verbal invitations might be 
offended. The plans you have made for the 
wedding seem very suitable. White chrysan¬ 
themums are effective decorations for an Oc¬ 
tober wedding. Place cards may be on the 
tables if you wish to designate precisely 
where guests are to be seated. It is not cus¬ 
tomary to have a bridegroom’s cake. Evening 
dress is worn by men at an evening function 
of any sort. 

Belle B. —The loan of a book may help a 
friend if the book is worth reading. Taking 
evening drives with a young man is not 
proper. If a man wishes to know you he 
should ask the hostess or some mutual friend 
to introduce him to you. 

B. F .—When addressing or speaking to a 
clergyman or physician, it is customary to use 
the title “Doctor.” 

P. D .—The word “Attorney” should not 
be used in an address. 

Blanche R. —1. Invitations are addressed 
separately to Mr. and Mrs. Blank, one to 
the Misses Blank, and one to each young man 
in a family. 2. The bride’s parents pay for 
wedding invitations, luncheon, etc. 

K. M. —You should call on the young lady 
to whom your son is engaged and on her 
mother. 

College. —flowers would be the most ap¬ 
propriate gift from a man to a girl friend. If 
lie wishes to send something else, a pretty 
edition of the works of some favorite author 
would be appropriate. Books, flowers or 
bonbons are the only gifts a man can offer a 
girl. 

M. F. IV. —Card envelopes should fit cards. 
Replies to invitations are sent by mail in 
large cities. An invitation to a wedding re¬ 
ception requires a written note of reply to 
the bride’s parents or those in whose name it 
is issued, the form for reply being in the third 
person, if the invitation is in the third person. 
Sending a wedding gift depends on friend¬ 
ship, obligation or other circumstances, and 
must be decided by personal judgment. 

IV. J. A. —The form for the marriage serv¬ 
ice of the Episcopal Church may be found in 
the prayer-book according to that Church, 
and may be obtained from any book store. 

A. F. E. —The new resident on whom you 
called should have returned your call in per¬ 
son, instead of sending her card. Her mis¬ 
take was a serious breach of etiquette. 

Chatterbox. —There would seem no rea¬ 
son why you should not accept the invitation, 
provided it has come from the mother of the 
young man and your parents approve of your 
going. 

Subscriber. —Wedding silver is engraved 
and linen is marked with the initials of the 
bride’s maiden name. 

B. —A hostess is never served first unless 
she is the only woman present. At a large 
dinner the lady at right of host is served first, 
then the other guests in regular order, to the 
right, as it would be awkward to skip about. 
At a small dinner of four or six, the women 
guests are served first, then the hostess, then 
the men. 

Roberta. —You should apply to the School 
Board for an application blank to be filled out 
by you in your effort to obtain a position as 
teacher. The statements must be accurate in 
every particular, and a stranger cannot have 
the personal knowledge as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of the applicant; therefore I cannot 
send such a letter as you require. 

Edna—A guest wears a hat at a home wed¬ 
ding in the daytime, unless requested person¬ 
ally by the bride to come without a hat; other¬ 
wise, a guest cannot assume the privilege. 

October. —If a bride wears a travelling dress 
and has a maid-of-honor, the latter should not 
be dressed in white, but should wear a street 
dress and hat; otherwise the attendant would 
detract from the appearance of the bride. 

Mrs. D. L. M. —There may be occasions 
when a wife may accept invitations to the 
houses of friends during the absence of her 
husband, but 1 would not advise it as a prac¬ 
tice and it should not be done unless it is 
understood between husband and wife. 





Pleasant Reflections 

Showing complexion clear, fresh, 
and beautiful, smile from the glass 
of the woman who uses that great¬ 
est of all beautifiers — 


to Powder 


For over a generation the standard for Purity and Excellence. Accept 
no other. Substitutes may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. 
50c a box of druggists or by mail. Send 10c for sample. 

Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. H 125 Kingston Street, Boston 




This is the best book ever written about 

The Care of the Skin and the Art of Massage 

It is new , written especially by our expert on this subject 
—of vital importance to every woman. 

We send this book free, together with a generous sam¬ 
ple of Parisian Massage Cream and details about our 
offer of a Vichona 


Complexion 
. Bulb Free 

This Bulb is of great assistance in massage of the face, neck 
and bust. 

PARISIAN MASSAGE CREAM contains no grease. It is a 
fare cleanser , instantly softening and beautifying the skin, cleans¬ 
ing the pores from all impurities and leaving tlie skin as soft as 
velvet, as clear and fragrant as the petal of "a rose. It keeps the 
skin cleansed and its use fills out the hollows and gives a natural, 
healthy glow. 

Send 10 cents (postage) for the Booklet and FREE SAMPLE of 
Cream. The FREE COMPLEXION BULB is for our patrons 
—no canvassing- necessary in order to get it—WRITE TO-DAY. 

THE VICHONA COMPANY, 10 Main Street, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 




"BATHASWEET” 


CAD T1-H7 D ATU There is nothing so re- 
rUK 1 liH. tSA 1 rl freshing and invigor¬ 
ating as “BATHASWEET.” Softens and perfumes the 
water, cleanses the pores and is far better than toilet water. 

Prevents all odor from perspiration. Plenty in each 
box for 25 baths. 


AFTER THE BATH 

toilet powder, “BATHASWEET” RICE POWDER— 

antiseptically pure, daintily perfumed, cooling and harm¬ 
less. Relieves the pain from chafing, prickly heat, etc. 

The only safe powder for the baby. 


Either one mailed on receipt of 25c. if your dealer hasn’t it. 

BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


2 Styles-" Prophylactic ” (,£'„*&) and “ P. S.” ( P T.'SlSf Uc ) 

Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in ir¬ 
regular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This means 

much to cleanly persons—the only ones 



booklet Tooth Truths 


Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 

FLORENCE MFG. CO., 33 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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My KOSMEO will give You a 
Sun-proof Complexion — will 
protect your skin from the dis¬ 
comfort and irritation brought 
on by this hot summer weather. 



/ know my Kosmeo 
will do this. But 
I don’t even ask 
you to take my 
word for it. / 
do ask you 
to prove for 
yourself — 
by the use 
of one 50c. 
jar — how 
much cleaner, 
clearer, fresher, 
and more luxuri¬ 
ous your skin will 
feel after a single ap¬ 
plication of Kosmeo. 

Before you go out 
in the sun and 
wind, j u st 
rub a little 
Kosmeo on 
your face and 

hands — it isn’t necessary to rub hard — then 
wipe it off. Your skin will be perfectly 
protected against all exposure. And when 
you come back into the house after your 
walk or ride is over, you will be delighted 
to find your skin free from burn or tan, and 
from that irritating dryness with which you 
have suffered from so often. 


Kosmeo gives you this protection in the most 
natural way. It keeps the little blood vessels, 
which are just beneath the skin, healthfully active, 
by removing all foreign matter — the grime and dust 
and perspiration of a summer’s day—and it makes 
the skin soft and clean. 

Don’t you think that you could give my 
Kosmeo a fair, thorough trial, when you 
know that its use will give you this freedom 
from so many discomforts and blemishes ? 

A full-sized jar of Kosmeo costs but 50c. I want 
you to have one, and I want you to know that all I 
have told you about it is true. I promise you now 
that you will get much more than 50c. value in im¬ 
provement, comfort, luxury and satisfaction. 



Go to your druggist before an¬ 
other day is past, and start this 
trial of Kosmeo. If it is worth 
starting at all , it is worth starting 
now. If the druggist hasn’t a jar 
of Kosmeo on his counter, send 
the price to me, together with your 
dealer's name , and I will send 
you a full-sized jar, prepaid. 

It won’t cost you a bit 
more in time or money to 
let me send this to you, if 
you cannot find it at your 
druggist's. 

If you are not quite sure even 
now that the use of my Kosmeo 
will bring you this benefit and pleas¬ 
ure, I want to send you my free sample, 
so that you can see how quickly and 
simply Kosmeo does its work. Ifyouwill 
wri te me for the free sample to=day and 
give me your dealer’s name — just mentioning 
whether or not he sells Kosmeo—I will gladly mail 
it at once to you, and it shall not cost you a cent. 


Mrs. 




BY ELEANO 


OGERS.M.D. 


1 wish to say distinctly that I appreciate the feeling of confidence with which my correspond¬ 
ents approach me in their letters asking my counsel and advice, and I wish also to assure them 
that they need have no fear of disclosure of their identity or a betrayal of their trust. Any 
correspondence published in these columns is signed either with the name given for that purpose 
by the writers themselves or by initials —E. R. 

EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION, ETC. 


IIE first letter that I take tip which 
relates to this subject asks: “What 
shall I do for excessive perspira¬ 
tion in the armpits? The largest shields 
do not help me.” 

The location of which she speaks is 
more plentifully supplied with sweat_ 
glands than any other part of the body, 
and this is the kind of perspiration most 
frequently complained of. Without 
quoting the many letters that have 
been written to me on this subject I will 
answer one and all now. In the first, 
place, if one perspires easily, unless the 
weather is warm, or there has been over- 
exertion or exercise, the trouble may be 
due to a condition of the system. It 
may be that one is nervous or run down. 
In such instances tonics should betaken 
to build up the system. Washing un¬ 
der the arms with cologne and water, 
equal parts, and with cologne wetting 
the underwear next to the skin, will 
help very much. Using freely a good 
powder prevents over-secretion of the 
sweat glands. Subnitrate of bismuth 
has been used to good effect, the axilla 
being dusted freely with it The trouble 
with it is that it blackens the clothing, 
but anything is preferable to the annoy¬ 
ing perspiration. Bathing with astrin¬ 
gents is also helpful. Use alum water, 
a teaspoonful of alum to the pint; or 
tannic acid, a teaspoonful to a pint of 
water, or a saturated solution of boric 
acid. Dusting the parts with boric 
acid powder has also been found very 
effective. Try first one and then an¬ 
other of these preparations until success 
is reached. As the tannic acid is likely 
to stain the clothing, I would leave it 
until the last. It is very highly recom¬ 
mended in obstinate cases 

The following is a sample of a number 
of other letters which ask relief for exces¬ 
sive perspiration of the hands: 

Dear Dr. Rogers: Please tell me what 
remedy there is for perspiration of the hands. 
The palms of my hands are often clammy. 
My gloves are ruined because my hands per¬ 
spire so. Can’t something be done for them? 

L. D. 

Perspiration of the hands comes next 
in order of frequency of excessive per¬ 
spiration. Generally when the hands 
have the clammy perspiration which 
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our correspondent describes, the trouble 
is due either to nervousness or to a lack 
of tone in the system. Dip the palms 
of the hands into very hot water and 
after drying them rub into them dry 
boracic acid or a saturated solution of 
boracic acid in alcohol. To prevent the 
perspiration of the hands changing the 
color of kid glove:?, there is nothing 
better than lycopodium powder, which 
can be obtained at the druggist’s. It 
is a very fine smooth powder, and 
makes gloves go on much easier. 

Dear Doctor Rogers : I am going to 
write you about a trouble concerning which 1 
am very sensitive, and I look to you to help 
me. My feet perspire very badly. It does 
not make any difference whether the weather 
is cold or hot, my feet perspire. The odor is 
noticeable in a room and my family often 
speak of it. I wish I knew what to do 
about it. A Subscriber. 

This trouble with the feet is not un¬ 
usual. It often accompanies excessive 
perspiration in other parts of the body, 
especially that of the hands. It soaks 
through the stockings and penetrates the 
soles of the shoes, causing them to have 
an offensive odor. Oftentimes perspira¬ 
tion has a disagreeable smell, from the 
moment it appears, while in other cases 
it is only when it has decomposed that 
the odor becomes offensive. Bathing 
the feet night and morning in the prep¬ 
arations already suggested for the 
hands will help. The stockings -also 
should be changed daily. It has been 
suggested that cork soles be worn to 
prevent the perspiration from soak¬ 
ing into the soles of the shoes. Before 
putting on the shoes the feet can be 
rubbed either with the powdered sub¬ 
nitrate of bismuth or the boric acid. 
The following powder used plentifully 
has been very beneficial: Salicylic acid, 
three parts; starch, ten parts, and tal¬ 
cum powder, eighty-seven parts. In 
the severe form a celebrated German 
skin specialist recommends this treat¬ 
ment, especially for the feet, but it can 
be used also for the hands. He directs 
that the members be wrapped up in 
linen upon which diachylon ointment 
has bfen spread. These bandages 
should be changed daily and continued 
for a week or two. The result is that the 
old skin peels off and leaves a new and 
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tender skin which will be healthy. This 
process is said to relieve for a time at 
least, if a permanent cure is not effected. 

I get into a dripping perspiration all over 
at the slightest exertion. 1 feel well and 
strong, but 1 cannot tell you how this an¬ 
noys me. D. G. 

I wake at night all covered with perspira¬ 
tion. I had grippe sometime ago which left 
me rather weak, but that is all. I am over 
forty. Has my age anything to do with it ? 

A. H. 

I am not thin, nor am I very stout, but I 
perspire so freely that it greatly annoys me. 
Will you tell me what to do ? X. Y. Z. 

I could quote from a number of other 
letters, but these represent the next form 
of perspiration — that which is general. 
This often occurs after a severe illness 
from weakness, or in those who have se¬ 
vere lung trouble or malaria, and, since 
grippe has been so common, there are 
many people who after recovering from 
the attack itself for a long while will be 
subject to excessive perspiration. It is 
a well-known and trying symptom of 
the change of life. 

In the first place the action of the skin 
should be improved by massage and 
baths. Some recommend a daily cold 
bath. Others think the hot bath is bet¬ 
ter, since it brings the blood to the skin 
more freely. In any case redden the 
skin by baths and by friction. This last 
is done easily by the hair mitten, which 
is not as much in use as formerly, but is 
excellent for the skin. Bath brushes, 
too, are useful. Exercise also helps. 
Alcohol or cologne rubs are beneficial. 
A New York specialist recommends 
rubbing the whole body with the sub¬ 
nitrate of bismuth, also sponging the 
body with a solution of sulphate of 
quinine, five parts to five hundreds parts 
of alcohol. Most helpful to the skin, not 
only for the effect upon the sweat glands, 
but because it will whiten the skin, is 
spirits of camphor. It is much better to 
make your own solution. Two-thirds fill 
a good-sized bottle with alcohol, and put 
into it a quantity of gum camphor. Only 
a certain amount of it will dissolve. If 
such a saturated solution is so strong 
that it makes the skin smart, add a little 
more alcohol to it when used. 

Dear Dr. Rogers: I have an enlarge¬ 
ment on the right side of my neck, which at 
times is very annoying to me. I am about 
eighteen years old. I would like to know if 
this is goitre. Will you please tell me its 
symptom and cause ? 

Goitre is an enlargement, of the thy¬ 
roid gland This is situated on each 
side of the most prominent portion of 
the throat. Its enlargement forms the 
swelling called goitre. Why it occurs 
remains a mystery. The people of 
some localities are much more afflicted 
with it than those in other places. The 
heart may be disturbed, and there may 
be trouble with the eyes which causes 
them to protrude. From what you say 
one could not tell whether you have 
goitre or not. You should consult a 
good physician. 

“A Subscriber” asks “if a celluloid comb 
will poison the scalp and cause dandruff.” 


I cannot see how a celluloid comb 
will either poison the scalp or cause 
dandruff. One of the most delightful 
combs to use is a hand-finished horn 
comb, but it is difficult in these days 
when everything is machine-made, to 
find one. The greatest care should be 
taken in selecting a comb to see that the 
teeth are perfectly smooth. They 
should be of uniform size throughout, 
and a comb with sufficient width so that 
the teeth are long is best, especially if 
the hair is heavy. In the June Delin¬ 
eator the care of the hair was treated 
at length. Dandruff was also con¬ 
sidered. Shampoo the hair every week 
or ten days with the tincture of green 
soap. It helps the scalp very much. 
After several such shampooings, it can 
be used at longer intervals. 

La Bess asks for a hair bleach. 

By all means leave hair bleaches 
alone. I know of nothing that makes 
the hair look worse than peroxide of hy¬ 
drogen, which is the preparation gener¬ 
ally used. The hair grows so rapidly, 
that in a day or two after an application 
a dark streak is noticeable at the roots 
of the hair, and shows around the neck 
and forehead. The hair becomes dead 
and faded, and when one turns from its 
use, it takes a long time for the natural 
color to return, as the hair really must 
grow out again before the so-called resto¬ 
ration is complete. 

K. C. S. asks: “Can you tell me any¬ 
thing that will take off my face a deep 
scar caused by a burn.” 

There is nothing that will remove the 
scar. Possibly rubbing in some cold 
cream or ointment will make it less no¬ 
ticeable, if at the same time you try to 
rub it out with the fingers by putting it 
on the stretch. When such scars are very 
disfiguring, a surgeon can remedy them 
'by dissecting out the rough surface and 
bringing the skin together, thus making 
the new seam. Other scars, when they 
are very large and very disfiguring, have 
been remedied, by skin grafting. 

I have received a number of letters 
telling me that the writers have had 
difficulty in obtaining monochloracetic 
acid, which I recommend so generally 
for the removal of discolorations of the 
skin and warts. Druggists usually have 
catalogues of drugs from the manufactur¬ 
ing chemists, to whom they can send for 
anything that they do not have in stock. 
This powder, for that is the form in 
which it comes, is easily obtained in that 
way. It is soluble in water weight for 
weight. It should be diluted one-half or 
one-third, according to the sensitiveness 
of the skin before using. W hen it is ap¬ 
plied it should only be put on the part 
which it is wished to remove, as it will 
redden where it touches and cause sore¬ 
ness. If when first used the results are not 
fully attained, it should be applied again, 
but not before the redness and soreness of 
the first application have passed away. 

M. T. desires a preparation to 
straighten wiry, kinky hair. 

Oily preparations will help you, and 
vigorous brushing; also, keep .the hair 
braided. 



Vanity is mostly 
facial. 

Soap mostly is 
not. 

Continued use of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
makes facial 
vanity justifiable. 

Send 10 cents for samples of the 
four Woodbury Preparations. 

THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 

Sole Licensee. Cincinnati, O. 


No odors of 


perspiration 
if you use 

“Mum” 


A harmless, odorless cream that doesn’t 
stop perspiration, but 

keeps the body 
sweet and clean 


by chemically neutralizing all odors of 
the body. 

25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stor.es. 

MUM MFG CO 1102 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


i 



'PVRESWEET AliO CLEAN 


f . fA A smooth white 
powder, kills the odor 
I'tff of perspiration. Relieves 
j f. / U chafing, prickly heat, and 
destroys the odor front 
jA'jg perspiring feet. Kvery box 
iff positively guaranteed. 

Sold in white boxes, at O C 
VZr druggists or sent postpaid, & OC a box 

* We'll send you sample for your druggist's name. 

KEY-ROE POWDER COMPANY, Dept. D, Winston-Salem, N. C. 



FRECKLES 
R E /V\ O V/ E D 

We can positively remove 
any case of Freckles with 

'Hillman’s Freckle Cream 

1'hi sis a strong assertion, but we will 
refund your money if not satisfied. 
()ur remedy is prepared for this one- 
ailment. Write for particulars. 

STILLMAN FKKCKLK ( REAM ('<>. 
Dept. “ I),” Aurora, 111. 
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Ironing 

Without 
Fire 

or Fatigue 


No work about the house is so exhausting as iron¬ 
ing on a hot summer day; makes tIre house¬ 
wife feel “all fagged out.” There’s a better way — 

THE IDEALIRONER 

requires no fire; does away with the drudgery of ironing 
and cuts the work in half. An inexpensive household 
article that soon saves its cost in fuel. Fits any table; is 
ball-bearing and runs lightly—anyone can operate it and 
do beautiful work. Clothes ironed on the“ Ideal” re¬ 
tain their whiteness and show more gloss and finish than 
when ironed with a hot iron. No chance for scorching or 
soiling. It is simple, neat,durable and strong — a handy 
help for every home; women especially appreciate it in 
hot weather. Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. 

Write to-day for free booklet and price. Agents Wanted. 

NATIONAL IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 

2222 Washington Ave., Racine. Wis. 



WE PAY THE FREIGHT AND GUAR¬ 
ANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF GOODS 


Our Curtain Catalog 7C 

exquisitely illustrating in colors and accurately describing 
our splendid line of Lace Curtains, Bed Sets, Portieres 
and Curtain Novelties, sent anywhere in the United States, 
free. It is the foremost authority on curtain fashions and 
shows the advanced styles at the lowest prices. 

We also issue Furniture Catalog No. 7 F. 

ROBERT KEITH 

Furniture and Carpet Co. 

Dept. ?, Kansas City, Mo. 


fKeidv&j 

CurtainSj 



UNBEATABLE 

RAT 

EXTERMINATOR 

Though originally designed 
for Rats and Mice, experience 
has demonstrated it the most effective of all exterminators of 

ROACHES, ANTS and BED BUGS 

and it is,the only thing at all effective against 
the large Black Cockroach or Beetle. 15c, 25c. 

Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs, but never disappoints or 
fools the buyer. Always does the work and does it right. 


Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 
Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc 
Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid) 

All at druggists. Too heavy and too low priced 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City 


15c, 25c 
. 25c 

15c, 25c 


iced by Mail or Exp. j 
ty, N. J„ U. S. A J 
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T HE romance of Rosamund Ger- 
ardine is an interesting one as 
told by Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Rose of the World (Stokes Co.) is the 
name given to this woman in whose 
heart of fire there lurks a tragedy. 
When we first meet her she has laid 
aside her widow’s weeds, worn for 
Harry English, and has become the 
wife of Sir Arthur Gerardine, a Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor in India. The scene very 
quickly shifts to England, where Rosa¬ 
mund has insisted upon going to the 
house in which she and Harry English 
dwelt. There she lives in his letters 
and papers and refuses to be comforted. 
She learns to love too late. All this 
prepares you for the great climax— 
Harry English is not dead! There are 
many weary daysof despairand despond¬ 
ency, but finally after eight years of 
waiting Harry English claims his own. 
This is all told in the Castles’ romantic 
fashion. Aspasia is a capital type of an 
innocent and loving young woman. 

A detective story in which the murder 
element is eliminated is Mr. Charles 
Carey’s The Van Suyden Sapphires 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). Mrs. Van Suyden 
lived in a beautiful home on the Hudson, 
and among her guests at a house party 
was a certain actress who thought it 
would be an excellent advertisement to 
steal her own rubies—borrowed for the 
occasion, by the way. She does so and 
inveigles a woman friend to take them 
to New York with her. From this fool¬ 
ish act many complications arise. Mrs. 
Van Suyden’s sapphires are stolen at 
the same time, and the obliging friend 
finds herself tangled in a net which 
makes her associate with strange com¬ 
panions and which forces her to do 
strange things before she unravels the 
mystery and frees herself from suspicion. 

When husbands and wives enter the 
literary arena at about the same time, 
they usually make their appearance as 
collaborators, and we have such happy 
examples as the Williamsons, the 
Castles, the Setons and the Pennells. 
Katherine Cecil Thurston and E. Temple 
Thurston, however, have elected to work 
separately. In the very heyday of The 
Masquerader's success, there comes a 
book by Mr. Thurston called The Apple 
of Eden (Dodd, Mead & Co.). It is 
entirely unlike Mrs. Thurston’s work, 
and stands most decidedly on its own 
marked literary quality. It is a frank 
and intimate psychological study of a 
young priest in Ireland, whose world is 
entirely spiritual. Temptation comes to 
him later on, but he remains true to his 
vows. Mr. Thurston’s most lovable 
character is the old parish priest, who 
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understands all life and yet who holds 
himself unspotted from the world. 

I have before me one of the best col¬ 
lections of short stories that I have read 
in many months, and they are by a new 
writer at that. Her name is Willa 
Sibert Gather, and her book is published 
by Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co., 
under the title The Troll Garden. Each 
story makes its distinct impression upon 
the mind, and I am daring enough to say 
that this young Southern woman has a 
streak of real genius. “A Death in the 
Desert” depicts the life tragedy of a 
young singer, who, in the height of her 
career abroad, is stricken, and is forced 
to end her days imprisoned in a Western 
desert. “Flavia and Her Artists” is a 
delightful satire of the married wom¬ 
an who spells art with a capital, and 
whose home in Tarrytown is filled with 
the fringe of Bohemia. “The Sculptor’s 
Funeral” and “Paul’s Case” show the 
effect of a narrow, hard and colorless 
life upon the minds of two young men— 
one great and the other small. Both 
stories are artistic tragedies, full of the 
little touches which are a part of all work 
that lives. 

One of the authors who have made 
reputations as writers of short stories is 
Mary Stewart Cutting. I remember 
what genuine pleasure I derived from 
Little Stories of Married Life, and I have 
now been vastly entertained by Little 
Stories of Courtship (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.). Mrs. Cutting has a gift of mak¬ 
ing you see nice, everyday people and 
their surroundings in such a way that 
you feel you are allowed to enter into 
their very households and be a part of 
them for a while. All of the stories in 
the new volume are love stories—■ 
stories of love’s young dream and its 
happy fulfillment. Two are delight¬ 
fully humorous, “Paying Guests ” and 
“Henry,” while all of them are well 
worth reading. 

Alice Hegan Rice makes one glad to 
be alive. Many a heart has been cheered 
and brightened by the happy philosophy 
of “Mrs. Wiggs” and “Lovey Mary.” 
Now comes Sandy (Century Co.), 
the merry little Irish stowaway with 
the lovable qualities of his feminine 
predecessors. He works his way to 
Kentucky as a peddler, because his 
boyish heart has already been lost to a 
little Southern girl, who was a fellow- 
passenger, and who threw her smiles to 
the steerage waif. Sandy grows to man¬ 
hood, learns to dance, becomes educated 
hv a kind friend, and loves as only an 
Irishman can love. It is a happy story 
and characteristic of the author. 

Mr. Edgar Jepson, the creator of 
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The Admirable Tinker , has brought 
forth another delightful child character. 
You may read of her original sayings 
and brave doings in a book entitled 
Lady Noggs, Peeress (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.). Lady Noggs isn’t much like a 
child, but she is the fascinating creation 
of a whimsical imagination. She al¬ 
ways has the last word, she always 
gains her point, and she is never dull. 
1 am sorry that I cannot say as much 
for The Girl from Home (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.), by Isobel Strong. 

In my opinion she is an exceedingly 
dull sort of person. The scenes of the 
story are laid in Honolulu, and the 
best features of the book lie in the 
accuracy of its local color. 

Mr. Norval Richardson is one of the 
new writers whose name should stand 
among those doing earnest and sincere 
work in the fiction of this country. 
His first novel, Heart of Hope (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), gives a vivid and pathetic 
picture of Vicksburg as it was before 
and during the siege of General Grant. 
The heroine is a brave young girl whose 
love for the blue-coated hero outweighs 
every other consideration. Mr. Richard¬ 
son is a native of Vicksburg, and he has 
had access to many valuable papers re¬ 
lating to the period of which he writes. 

The Wing of Love (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) is a dainty little story of a 
quaint character. The author is Kath¬ 
arine M. C. Meredith, and her people are 
a group of impoverished artists who 
live in an attic in an old New York 
house. Their next-door neighbor is a 
widow, whose sole possessions are a 
bright and winning little girl and a 
bunch of manuscripts tied with the 
proverbial blue ribbon. The child wins 
the heart of young Tarkington, and 
through her his wonderful dream 
comes true. 

Mr. Vincent Harper has written a 
book which has caused considerable 
controversy. It is entitled The Mort¬ 
gage on the Brain (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), and it deals with the multiple 
personality of one Lady Torbeth, who 
finally by hypnotic suggestion is re¬ 
stored to her normal individuality. 
Mr. Harper has for some time been 
writing excellent short stories for the 
magazines, and 1 am glad to see that he 
is taking up less ephemeral work. 

Fenris, the Wolf (The Macmillan Co.), 
is a tragedy in a prologue and four acts 
founded upon Scandinavian mythology. 
The author, Mr. Percy Mackaye, dedi¬ 
cates the book to Mr. Norman Hapgood. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s very excel¬ 
lent play, Mrs. Dane's Defence (The 
Macmillan Co.), has been published in 
book form. This play was first given in 
London in 1900. A few years later 
Margaret Anglin and Charles Richman 
scored a decided success in it in New 
York and elsewhere. 

Two convenient volumes for Summer 
reading in hammocks are Anna Kather¬ 
ine Green’s detective story, The House 
in the Mist, and Harold MacGrath’s 
fanciful and romantic tale, The Princess 
Elopes. These belong to the series of 
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Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 

$56/4 Round Trip, Chicago to Portland 

and several other North Pacific Coast points, every day, 
until September 30. Good to return for 90 days. 
Open until October 1 5. Splendid opportunity to visit 
the West. Portland is best reached via the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Railway 

Choice of routes is offered. Via The Pioneer Limited, through 
St. Paul and Minneapolis; via The Overland Limited, through 
Omaha and Ogden; via Omaha and Denver, past the wonderful 
panorama of Rocky Mountain scenery; or via The Southwest 
Limited and Kansas City. It is a good time now to plan your trip. 

F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 

Send me free books descriptive of Lewis and Clark Exposition. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

delineator City - State - 




We will send to any address our summary of 
the season’s fashions, consisting of 

FOR A 

“A Yard of Shirt-Waists” 

TWO- 

“A Yard of Draped Directoire 
Styles” 

CENT 

“A Yard of Up-to-date Skirts” 

STAMP 

The Designs Shown Represent the Latest 
and Best Information Possible. 



THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
Butterick Building, New York City 
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It Solves 
Difficulties 

It Prevents 
Perplexities 

It gives a survey at one 
glance of the whole field 
of present-day styles 
and fashions, 

IT DOES THIS FOR 
ONLY TEN CENTS 

This small price will 
buy from any Butterick 
Agent anywhere the 
latest copy of the 

Butterick —’ 
Metropolitan 
Fashions —\ 

There is no compilation of 
fashion that is so complete in 
all its detail as Metropolitan 
Fashions. It shows every 
conceivable modern style for 
all of the family except the 
men. It shows some styles 
for men in special garments. 

Any woman who is perplexed 
in relation to garments for 
herself or for the household 
cannot afford to be without 
the splendid survey of fashion 
that is brought under her 
notice through its pages. 


Ten Cents a Copy from 
any Butterick Agent. 
By Mail, Twenty Cents. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 

V__/ 


“pocket books” which the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company are issuing. They will 
fit in nicely with a box of bonbons for 
the week-end in the country. 

“This story,” says Mr. William R. 
Wilson of A Knot of Blue (Little, Brown 
& Co.), “is old, old as the human heart; 
and new, new as this morning’s sunrise— 
the story of man’s fickleness and wom¬ 
an’s steadfast, conquering love.” The 
scene is laid in old Quebec, and the 
knot of blue was the bow that the 
heroine gave to a fickle lover to wear to 
the war. Mr. Wilson is the author of 
A Rose of Normandy. 

The latest novels to appear in The 
Macmillan Company’s paper-covered 
volumes are: Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
The History of David Grieve, and Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason’s The Four Feathers. 
Mrs. Ward’s story appeared about 
fourteen years ago, and there are some 
persons who consider David Grieve her 
best book to this day. The Four 
Feathers is a rattling good story, and 
I am glad to see it out in a popular 
edition. 

In War of the Classes (The Macmillan 
Co.) Mr. Jack London has departed from 
the field of story telling and has touched 
upon a subject which is very dear to his 
heart. He deals with the tramp, the 
“scab,” the class struggle, and tells how 
he became a Socialist. “When I was a 
youngster,” he says, “I was looked upon 
as a weird sort of creature, because, 
forsooth, I was a Socialist. Reporters 
from local papers interviewed me, and 
the interviews when published, were 
pathological studies of a strange and 
abnormal specimen of man.” “Social¬ 
ism,” says Mr. London,” is based not 
upon the equality, but upon the in¬ 
equality of man.” 

Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the 
colored poet, has brought out a new 
volume of verse under the title Lyrics 
of Sunshine and Shadow (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). Here is a bit of cheerful philos¬ 
ophy which caught my eye: 

“ What’s the use o’ folks a-frownin’ 

When the way’s a little rough ? 

Frowns lay out the road fur smilin’— 
You’ll be wrinkled soon enough. 

What’s the use ? ” 

A new volume in Newnes’ Library of 
the Applied Arts is on the subject of 
English Embroidery (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The author is Mr. A. F. Ken¬ 
drick. The book is intended as a reliable 
guide through the main ways of an in¬ 
tricate subject. There is a vast number 
of illustrations. 

In A Short History of Venice (The Mac¬ 
millan Co.) William Roscoe Thayer sets 
forth the greatness of the Venetians. 
He thinks that they have been the 
victims of misconception—that they 
have been praised for qualities that 
they did not possess and blamed for 
crimes they did not commit. He has 
tried to reach at each period the posi¬ 
tion of Venice in respect to the general 
development of her neighbors, and to 
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the currents which bore Europe on from 
the invasion of the barbarians, through 
feudalism and Roman Theocracy, to 
the Reformation and modern times. 

The newest volume in the series of 
“English Men of Letters” is William 
Cullen Bryant (The Macmillan Co.), 
by Mr. William Aspenwall Bradley. 
Mr. Bradley considers Bryant the 
most imaginative perhaps of all our 
poets since Poe. He feels that Ameri¬ 
can criticism has done him scant justice. 
“It was France that discovered Poe,” 
he says. “Possibly, judging by Mr. 
(Chureon) Collins’ laudation, it may 
be England that will eventually dis¬ 
cover Bryant.” 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
are undying in any form, but they have 
seldom been presented in so beautiful a 
fashion as in the “Renaissance Series” 
of H. M. Caldwell Co. 

If you are interested in bee industry, 
I refer you to Anna B. Comstock’s book, 
entitled How to Keep Bees (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). This is a valuable hand¬ 
book for the use of beginners. 

An excellent volume of reference for 
juvenile readers is The Young Folks’ 
Cyclopedia of Natural History (Henry 
Holt & Co.), edited by John Denison 
Champlin, A. M., who has edited many 
cyclopaedias and dictionaries. There is 
an introduction by Mr. Frederic A. 
Lucas. The volume has a number of 
illustrations, some of them in color. 

One of the most wonderful children of 
the age was Marjorie Fleming, known as 
“ Pet Marjorie,” whose centenary has 
been celebrated the past year. A vol¬ 
ume bearing her name as the title has 
been prepared by L. MacBean, to 
which is added “A Story of Child-Life 
Fifty Years Ago,” by John Brown, M.D. 
Many of the child’s journals and letters 
are incorporated in the volume (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). She was a great pet of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose cousin w r as mar¬ 
ried to her aunt. It was not, however, 
until fifty years after her death that 
anything appeared in print about her. 

One of the new text books for chil¬ 
dren is Out of the Northland (The Mac¬ 
millan Co.),by Emilie Kip Baker. It con¬ 
tains stories from the Northern Mjrihs 
which have become familiar in litera¬ 
ture and music. 

A thrilling story for boys is Mr. A. P. 
Weaver’s The Search (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.). It is a tale of the old frontier in the 
Colonial years of the eighteenth century, 
when the frontier was in western New 
York and Pennsylvania. The hero 
makes his way from London, and, in 
spite of his many adventures with red 
as well as white men, wins at the end. 

Another story for boys is The Three 
Prisoners (A. S. Barnes & Co.), by 
W. H. Shelton. The scenes are laid 
during the Civil War period, and boy 
readers will be thrilled by the generous 
supply of adventures and dangers in 
which the three prisoners figure. 

Flora Mai holly. 
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HOW TO SELECT WALL RACKS AND CABINETS 



T HE china cabinet was the Colonial 
housewife’s favorite possession. It 
occupied an unostentatious posi¬ 
tion in one corner of the dining-room, 
and was often made of plain, painted 
wood. Sometimes without doors, or with 
small panes of glass enclosing the front, 
the china closet was a repository for the 
gold-banded cups and saucers and blue- 
and-white Staffordshire platters — choice 
accessories to the simple table equip¬ 
ment of the day. 

From the primitive lines of its early 
construction the china cabinet has 
passed through many phases of more or 


less elaborate design and ornamenta¬ 
tion. While its continued popularity is 
assured by its meeting a positive need, a 
generous supply of china and glassware 
often calls for a wall rack or cabinet to 
supplement the larger piece of furniture. 

1 he wall rack has the advantage over 
its sister cabinet of not requiring any 
floor space; its cost, too, is much less 
than that of the china closet — two con¬ 
siderations that appeal to homes that 
are small in size and furnished at a 
moderate cost. 

A wall rack, to look its best, must be 
of good design and suited to the room 
in which it is placed. Not only the pro- 
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portions of the rack itself, but the 
spaces around it are factors in the 
general effect, just as a picture and its 
frame may be well or badly related to 
each other according to the skill with 
which they are put together. 

In buying a wall rack there is often 
some hesitation over the choice of wood. 
A strict Correspondence with the larger 
pieces of furniture or the woodwork in 
the room is not requisite. An oak wall 
rack may be used with mahogany furni¬ 
ture, or, a mahogany cabinet may be 
placed in the same room with oak wood- 
work. Sometimes the contrast of wood 
or finish differentiates 
the rack pleasantly 
from the rest of the 
room. If the wall rack 
is placed above a side 
table, however, and 
the two pieces are de¬ 
voted to tableware, 
similarity of wood and 
construction are de¬ 
sirable. 

For valuable articles 
the closed cabinet is 
naturally the safest. 
Even if not kept under 
lock and key a glass 
door will afford a cer¬ 
tain amount of pro¬ 
tection to pottery and 
chin aw are. Plain 
panes of glass show 
the contents of the 
cabinet to advantage, 
but, in selecting a wall 
rack or cabinet, the 
picturesque quality of 
leaded or latticed 
panes should not be 
overlooked. 

A small plate and pottery holder like 
the one illustrated need not be re¬ 
stricted to dining-room use. Such a 
design adapts itself as a wmll decoration 
for a den, sitting-room, hall or children’s 
room. The top is available for books or 
curios, and the shelf may be reserved 
for plates or saucers. Cup hooks at the 
side are convenient for hanging small 
articles of any kind that are to be dis¬ 
played on the wall. 

The mission shelves illustrated are 
combined with a plate shelf to make a 
characteristic decoration in a breakfast 
room. The dark-green oak of the rack 
rests against a green wall covering, and 
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A MAHOGANY CABINET. 


3 % or vastly more— 
as you choose. 



The bank may pay 3 c / 0 interest on 
the cash difference between the cost of 
putting in a hot air furnace or stoves 
and the cost of 

AmericaNx Ideal 

il Radiators ^iBoilers 

But this difference invested in our 
outfit for steam and water warming will 
yield many times the Z°/ 0 (many users 
save as high as 40 °/o) by the great econ¬ 
omy in fuel and labor, absence of repairs 
and in household cleanliness. Then, 
too, the outfit outwears the building — 
is a permanent investment. These facts 
are established. It is not the first cost 
but the low cost of running that de¬ 
cides shrewd investors our way. 

After all, the comfort, convenience and abso¬ 
lute control of inside temperature, in any weather, 
are most important. These benefits represent the 
real economy —the dividends which figures do not 
and cannot measure. 

Whether your building is OLD or new, SMALL 
or large, farm or city, send for our booklet (free) 
“Heating Investments Successful.” It will make 
you a better judge of heating values. This is the best 
season to buy ! 






A liquid preparation 
for the relief of excessive 
perspiration. Absolutely harm¬ 
less. Destroys all odors. Produces a 
cool, pleasant effect. 


H'e will gladly mail you a FREE sample , in plain wrap¬ 
per, if you will send us the name of your druggist. 


At your druggist or sent prepaid upon receipt of 
price, 50c. Your money back if not entirely satisfied 
after using one bottle. Ask for booklet. 

THE OOIDBERQ SPECIALTIES CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Manufacturers of manicure, pedicure and other toilet preparations. 


SEA SHELLS 


25 small shells, all different, 
postpaid, 15c. Illustrated book 
describing- hundreds of p 
rare and beautiful shells LTCC 
IOWA BIRD COMPANY, DBS MOINES, IOWA 

























































Have Solved the Question 
of Home Decoration 

W HEN about to buy articles of 
household use or decoration 
such as curtains, couch covers or 
table covers a woman starts out 
with a definite idea of j ust the effect 
desired. She often comes home 
with a disappointing substitute— 
the best the dealer had to offer. If 
she knows of Artloom Tapestries 
she can usually get what she wants. 

The artistic decoration of a new house or 
an old one, of one room or many, is no 
longer a matter of great expense. 

Artloom Tapestries are never cheap in 
appearance, however low the price. 

Not only have they attained the perfec¬ 
tion of decorative value, but they possess 
long wearing qualities—in their weaving, 
only the highest grade materials are used. 

Let a woman once understand the work 
being done by the Artlooms; what it means 
to the home; how it simplifies the problem 
of effective decoration, and she will have 
small patience with the dealer who is too 
lax to keep the goods in stock. 


Insist on seeing this label 



It appears on every genuine Artloom 
production and is the mark of character, 
fineness of texture, trueness of design 
and color —with the wearing qualities 
for which the Artloom brand is famous. 


Write, giving the name of your dry goods dealer or 
department store, for Style Hook “ I,” printed in colors, 
with Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. 
Mailed free on request. Or cut out this coupon and 
mail with ten cents and YOUR DEALER'S NAME, 
and we will send you a plush velour square, in red or 
green, that can be used for centre piece or mounted for 
pillow top. They would cost fifty cents in any store, 
and are made exclusively by us. 41 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN A. 


SQUABS 


sell for $2.50 to $0.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH ; 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,” and learn this rich industry. 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 309 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 




For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop¬ 
per, etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
deteriorate. Established 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free samples. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



ENGRAVED 

WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 


$J50 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $'1.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 

EVERETT WADDEY CO., 4 S. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


HOUSE FURNISHING AND HOUSE DECORATION 


( Continued ) 


the clear white of the china repeats the 
white paint of the woodwork. 

A wall rack that has no excuse for its 


suit the conditions. The domestic rugs are 
made in a three by six size, six by nine, nine 
by twelve and twelve by fifteen feet. Oriental 
rugs are of various widths and lengths. 




presence, except as it fills out the iur- 
nishings of a room, has not the con- 


PLATE AND POTTERY HOLDER. 


vineing charm of one that is selected 
for the purpose of setting forth merito¬ 
rious pieces of china or pottery. Its 
primary purpose is usefulness, and orna¬ 
ment is a secondary consideration. 
When the possession of some “old blue” 
cups and saucers, historic plates or 
Colonial glass precedes the purchase of 
a wall cabinet, the question of shape 
and size is easily regulated by the 
articles that are to be exhibited. 

CORRESPONDENTS’ PROBLEMS IN 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 

(Inquiries on the /mi/ding, furnishing or 
decoration of the house , accompanied by re¬ 
turn postage., will be answered by mail.) 

Curtains for a Bay Window. —The 
good points of a hay window are often lost by 
putting up too much 
drapery. The five win¬ 
dows in this hay—three 
at the front and one at 
each side—require as 
small an amount of bob¬ 
bin et, fishnet or madras 
as will look well when 
gathered on a small brass 
rod. A small, close-set 
pattern is also better than 
a large, sprawling one. 

By cutting off the cur¬ 
tains at the sill, the floor 
space in the bay will be 
left free for chairs and 
tables—the best place 
often for reading or 
working in the room. 


The Hall with High Ceiling, eleven 
feet from the floor, may have the walls divided 

in two parts. On 
the lower wall the 
heaviest weight 
burlap may be 
used to a height 
of six feet with a 
tapestry paper 
above, and the 
two united by a 
molding of wood. 
A wide angle¬ 
molding may be 
used instead of 
the ordinary pic¬ 
ture molding. 

The Living- 
Room for which 
its owners wish a 
color scheme that 
will be a back¬ 
ground for green- 
and-blue hang¬ 
ings and rugs, old brass candlesticks and 
jardinieres, and cushion and table covers of 
Oriental embroideries, may have the lower 
wall covered with brown crash or buckram 
that tones in with the mission oak finish of 
the cypress woodwork. Three feet of the 
upper wall may have a border made of a wall 
paper printed in green and blue in conven¬ 
tional pattern. The space between the ceiling 
beams may be kalsomined white. 

Using Cretonne in a Bedroom. —There 
are numberless ways of utilizing cretonne in a 
chamber. Sometimes it is adopted for a wall 
hanging. With plain paper the cretonne may 
be put up at the windows for short or long 
curtains. A dressing table may be hung with 
it, and the mirror framed in cretonne. A 
bedspread, pillow spread and valance may be 
made with this material. Cushions for chairs 
and window seats also look well upholstered 
with it. Slip covers will freshen up old furni¬ 
ture in a tasteful way. Shirt-waist boxes may 
be made quite a feature in a bedroom when 


Tiif. Ceiling and 
Slanting Walls in a 
bedroom where the gable 
sides leave only five and 
a half feet of upright sur¬ 
face may be papered with 
a plain or a two-toned 
paper. No picture mold¬ 
ing or border is used in 
this treatment. A light- 
toned paperisthebest se¬ 
lection, and oftentimes a 
pretty ceiling paper may 
be adopted in place of 
one that is manufactured 
for the side wall. Of 
course, a stripe or a 
heavily marked pattern would be impossible 
to use in this way. 

Floor Border for a Rug.—T he usual 
width for a border of the floor around a rug is 
eighteen inches on each of the four sides. 
This rule, however, must often be varied to 


mission shelves for pewter saucers and cups. 


treated with cretonne. The successful use of 
cretonne depends in every case on its right 
proportion with plain colors. 

Mistakes in Nursery Furnishings are 
usually of two kinds: the introduction of 
left-over articles that are not considered good 
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enough for other parts of the house, and the 
use of fittings and decorations beyond the 
comprehension and enjoyment of the little 
folks. If the correspondents who request 
hints for making their nurseries more attractive 
will take these two points under consideration, 
improvement will be assured. Color gives 
almost as much pleasure to a child as pictures, 
and its selection for the wall is important. A 
washable burlap that has been lately invented 
will make a strong, sanitary wainscot for 
the wall, and the space above may be filled 
with the “ Bo-Peep” picture paper or one of 
the German farm-yard scenes. Or, reversing 
this plan, the picture paper may be used below, 
where it is in eye-line of the children, and a 
plain paper or material be placed above. If 
an open fireplace is not possible some substi¬ 
tute may be effected with the modern Frank¬ 
lin stove or the hot-water gas heaters. A 
large rug should always be given the prefer¬ 
ence to small rugs or a carpet. Chairs and 
tables especially designed for little folks may 
be had in mission make, willow, bentwood or 
old hickory, solving in this century a problem 
that has never before been so well met. The 
value of sun, light and air in the nursery 
should be remembered in curtaining the win¬ 
dows. Neither drapings nor loopings are 
needed, and if a brass rod is carried across the 
casement the curtains may be swung entirely 
across the sash. Dress linens, percales, ging¬ 
hams and dimities often afford a better choice 
for nursery hangings than the materials sold 
in the upholstery shops for the same purpose. 

Wall Tints for a Tennessee Cot¬ 
tage. — In planning the water-color tints for 
this home, the woodwork must be considered. 
Light tints appear to the best advantage with 
white woodwork, and this finish may be used 
in the bedroom with a pale-green wall. The 
curtains and bedspread may have pink flow¬ 
ers with green foliage on a white ground. In 
the hall, sitting and dining rooms the best 
color with the dark oak finish is a deep buff. 

A Young Man’s Bedroom.— The foun¬ 
dations for a comfortable room have been 
made in the selection of the bed, small table, 
writing desk, bureau, bachelor’s chiffonier and 
two side chairs. An easy-chair with loose 
cushions, a reading lamp and book-shelves 
may be added. The “ cold look ” of the room 
is due to the wall paper of green-and-white 
stripes and the north exposure. A great im¬ 
provement will be observed by changing the 
wall covering and using one of the papers in 
fabric effect in copper tones, and hanging 
short curtains at the windows in plain copper- 
colored material. Instead of the white bed¬ 
spread, another cover made of linen taffeta 
with a conventional pattern may be adopted. 

Color of Window Shades for a Gray 
House. — If the trimmings are of white, cream 
or buff, the shades will look better from the 
outside to follow the trimmings. Sometimes 
green trimmings are given to a gray house,and 
the shades may then be of green. White 
shades, on the other hand, may contrast too 
keenly with dark inside woodwork and a linen 
color may be the most desirable from the in¬ 
terior point of view. It is often impossible to 
meet the outside and inside requirements of 
window shades without using two sets or one 
shade that is painted in two colors. 

Door Hanging Between Parlor and 
Dining-Room. —The buff colored wall paper 
in the parlor and the plain green wall in the 
dinning-room suggest a double-faced material 
for the portiere in which browns and greens 
are combined. If this cannot be obtained a 
plain green may be used, or a self-colored 
pattern in green, or two tones of green. If 
two single-faced materials can be made up 
together for the door hanging a wider range 
in colors and materials is possible. Then a 
brown-and-green linen taffeta may face the 
dining-room and a cream-and-buff with a 
little old blue may be the choice for the parlor. 

Wall-Papers for Three Red-Car¬ 
peted Rooms. — The parlor may be papered 
with a deep-cream or ivory paper in two 
tones or a stripe and pattern. The sitting-room 
may have a tapestry paper, with red showing 
in the coloring of the design. The music- 
room may have a self-toned red paper. The 
door hangings, if thoughtfully chosen, will 
help to harmonize the walls and floors. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 

Some appetites need to be 
tempted. Dishes which are 
ordinarily flat and tasteless 
may be made just the reverse 
by proper seasoning. Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, 
etc., are given a delicious 
flavor by adding 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
No other “just as good.” 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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applied to 

SOFTWOOD FLOORS 

makes them look like fine Hard¬ 
wood. It dries with a beautiful 
luster and retains its brilliancy 
through wear and tear right down 
to the wood. 

Use JAP-A-LAC and discard 
your old, unsanitary carpets. 

JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve 
colors, and Natural or Clear. It 
is a stain and varnish combined, 
and rejuvenates everything about 
the home. 

“ You can do the work yourself.” 


Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost 
of mailing, and the name, of your deal¬ 
er, we tuill send, FREE OF CHARGE, 
to any point in the United States, a 
quarter-pint can of fap-a-lac, together 
■with interesting booklet and color card. 


Ask your dealer or 


mson bldg. 

OHIO. 


J»S*C 

FLOORS 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 



25 designs, all steel. 

Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce¬ 
ments to church and cem¬ 
eteries. Catalogue free. 

Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
460 North St. 
Kokoino, Indiana 


Big; Bour Comfort 

makes “going - away with children” a restful incident—not an 
undertaking - ! The pleasure-route to cool, healthy, happy spots 

“Where Nature is the Children 1 s Nurse 99 

Convenient, fast trains to Northern Michigan, the Adirondacks, 
and the Mountains, Lakes and Sea Shores of New England. For 
information see our local agent, or write 

WARREN J. LYNCH, General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio 


W E 


DDING INVITATIONS 

and Announcements printed and Engraved. Up-to-date 
styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting 
Cards75cts. Samplesand valuable booklet,“Wedding Etiquette,” 

FREE. J, W. COCKRUM, 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 



Tke Mukirvg of 
Housewife 

Isabel Gordon Curtis 



CHAPTER VIII.—COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING AT THE SEASHORE 


HERE and how to spend a 
month’s vacation” had been 
the topic of discussion in the 
Griswold and Kerr homes. 

‘‘We are tired of hotels and boarding 
houses” said Mrs. Griswold, ‘‘of dress-up 
resorts with their ballrooms, bowling- 
alleys and thronged bathing beaches. 
There is an ideal place I have never 
found, where one can cottage in com¬ 
fort, where there is no band-playing, no 
picnicking mobs, no trolleys, not too 
many neighbors, where one can live 
simply, cleanly and quietly.” 

‘‘I’ve ‘discovered such a place,” said 
Robert Kerr, “ a 
friend of mine had 
rented a cottage at 

Juniper Point-” 

“Where is Juniper 
Point?” asked his 
wife eagerly. 

Clear away from 
anywhere.” 

“And what about 
your friend ? ” quer¬ 
ied Mrs. Griswold. 

“His wife has been 
ailing, the doctor 
orders her to the 
mountains, now he 
wants to get the cot¬ 
tage off his hands.” 

“ How far away is 
it ? Remember there 
are six Griswolds to 
transport, bag and 
baggage. A trip to 
Maine or the New 
Jersey coast is out of the question.” 

“Juniper Point is in Connecticut. The 
round trip from here is only two-fifty.” 

“That is certainly within our means, 
isn’t it, mother?” laughed Mr. Gris¬ 
wold. 

The upshot of this discussion was that 
Red Top, the Juniper Point Cottage, was 
engaged for August at a rental of $40. 
This included furnishings, except linen 
and silver, also a rowboat, clam hooks, 
fish poles and crab nets. Two days be¬ 
fore the immigration to the shore Mrs. 
Kerr, accompanied by Norah, left to get 
the cottage in readiness. She sent by 
special delivery on her arrival at the 
cottage an inventory of the furnishings 
to assist in a final selection of necessities. 

The odds and ends which the list sug¬ 
gested were packed in the final box, for 
306 


a load of necessities had gone by freight 
a week ahead of them. In that first 
consignment went towels, a blanket for 
each bed, two down quilts, dish-towels, 
roller-towels and dishcloths, bed linen, 
various granite pots and pans, a chafing- 
dish, an oil-stove with its oven, ham¬ 
mocks, straw mats, piazza pillows, darn¬ 
ing and mending necessities, books and 
playing cards—all provisions against 
rainy-day ennui or chill evenings. 

Juniper Point was far from marketing 
facilities, so a box of groceries had been 
sent from a grocery store that gave a 
liberal discount on large orders. The 


box contained several strips of bacon, 
jars of dried beef, boxes of salt codfish, 
spices, soap, borax and ammonia to 
soften hard water, prunes and dried 
apricots, beans, baking-powder, dry 
yeast, rice, barley, cornstarch, crackers, 
boned chicken, salmon, cereals, spa¬ 
ghetti, macaroni, tea, coffee, tapioca, 
chocolate, condensed milk, extract of 
beef, pickles, olives, flavoring extracts, 
canned vegetables and fruit, lard, gela¬ 
tine, honey, fly paper, lemons, maple 
syrup, molasses, matches, salad oil, vine¬ 
gar, popcorn, raisins, root beer extract, 
sugar, soda, sand soap and a barrel of 
flour. Mrs. Griswold planned her list 
of food necessities by studying in her 
expenditure book the food stuffs con¬ 
sumed in a month, adding to it propor¬ 
tionately for two more persons. She 
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also studied her menu-suggester, jotting 
down ingredients required in favorite 
dishes. Two trunks held all the clothing. 

“Dress is the smallest part of a Sum¬ 
mer’s enjoyment,” said the mother one 
day to Margaret, while they sewed on 
the piazza. “When we first went to 
the shore I took the children’s shabby 
clothes along, that they might be worn 
out. Suddenly 
everything went 
to pieces; there I 
was with a brood 
of ragged young- 
sters on my 
hands, five miles 
from a dry goods 
store and with no 
sewing machine. 

A trip to the 
nearest city and 
twenty dollars 
spent on ready- 
m a d e clothing 
taught me a les¬ 
son. Every Sum¬ 
mer I give away 
half-worn school 
clothes to poor city children and have 
a dressmaker for two weeks in June 
to make substantial seashore garb. I 
buy two pieces of fine denim, half of 
it dark blue, half a pretty cadet blue. 
From this I make two suits for each of 
the children and one for myself. For 
blouse-waists and shirt-waists I use gray 
and blue chambray, which washes well 
till it goes into the rag-bag. The girls 
and I have each a dress of blue and 
white seersucker, which requires no 
ironing. There are no frills or furbe¬ 
lows on anything. Half a dozen pairs 
of strong black stockings with white 



THE OLD STAGE HORSE TURNED ITS HEAD 
TOWARD JUNIPER POINT. 


feet are provided for each one, and care¬ 
fully fitted stout shoes. 

Such a ride it was that August morn¬ 
ing, when the old stage horse turned its 
head toward Juniper Point, through a 
wild stretch of country where sweet fern 


tangled with blackberry vines and great 
trees threw their shadows across the 
grass-grown road. Then over a hill¬ 
top they passed to catch a first view of 
the ocean and a hamlet of cottages scat¬ 
tered along the rocky shore. 

Red Top was a comfortable cottage 
with a big living-room, a dining-room 
with a wide brick fire-place and roomy 

cupboard. The 
kitchen held a 
good sink, with 
soft water from a 
double - barrelled 
arrangement on 
a platform. In 
the second and 
third stories were 
six bedrooms. 
The house was 
clean and fresh, 
with wooden 
walls, bare floors 
and simple furni¬ 
ture. The dining- 
table was long 
enough to seat a 
party of ten; it 
had a permanent cover of snowy enamel 
cloth. After each meal it was wiped 
clean, so one item — tablecloths — was 
stricken from the laundry list. 

While the men and youngsters of the 
household were turned loose for a jolly 
outdoor life, the mistresses of the 
cottage spent a day in getting every¬ 
thing into ship-shape order. The food 
supplies had been unpacked by Mrs. 
Kerr and Norah, who arranged them 
in the dining-room cupboard. Canned 
goods were stored on the lower shelves; 
paper bags with the contents written 
on each filled two higher shelves. The 
lemons were in a covered pail on the 
cupboard floor; beside it stood tin boxes 
of saltines, crackers and ginger cookies. 
Tea and coffee were in tight-fitting 
canisters, salad oil in a half-gallon flask, 
molasses and vinegar in a demijohn, and 
sugar in a pail which held fifty pounds. 

That afternoon, when the cottage had 
been set in perfect order, the housewives 
adjourned to the wide, breezy piazza to 
plan a month’s housekeeping. It was 
arranged that each should direct the 
simple affairs of the household a week in 
turn. A table of rules was drawn up, 
printed on a large card and hung in the 
dining-room. It ran as follows: 

REMEMBER THAT— 

Each one shall keep her own room in order, 
except for the semi-weekly sweep. 

The place for clam forks, fish poles, crab 
nets, oars and rubber boots is the shed. 

Every member of the Red Top family shall 
care for her own bathing suit, with shoes and 
stockings, whether wet or dry. 

The piazza and sitting-room must be cleared 
each night of personal belongings. 

From the list of dishes hung in the dining¬ 
room, each one may choose three a week. 

Collections of shells, stones and seaweed 
must not be left where they will be voted a 
nuisance. Flowers must be changed daily and 
vases washed. 

At the call of the horn the household must 
assemble for meals. Breakfast delinquents 
shall cook their own food and wash their 
dishes. 



FISH AND EELS WERE TO BE HAD FOR PATIENCE. 
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^£RL/^ g 
SILVER , 
^VcA'T 


Before the spoon is plated, portions 
of the base metal are removed at the 
points where the wear comes and 
sterling silver is substituted. This 
means that the plating cannot 
wear through at the spots 
i where ordinary plated spoons 
| first show wear. By this 
process we produce plated 
spoons with the wearing qual¬ 
ities of solid silver and at less 
i than one-half the cost. Our 
/ trade mark, shown above, 
guarantees this inlaid ware for 
25 years. Sold by all dealers. 
Send for booklet “H-117” show¬ 
ing various styles and patterns. 

HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 

(International Silver Co., Successor) 

Bridgeport, Conn. 



“Get your own spoon!” 

Have ice cream often instead of only on birth¬ 
days and Fourth of July. Best kind of dessert if 
home-made j—the cook likes to make it in a 

Peerless Iceland Freezer 

Freezes in three minutes smooth, fine-grained, 
firm. Very simple. No effort to turn ; easily 
cleaned ; makes better cream in less time with 
less ice. Can revolves around patented stationary 
dasher (one motion ), cream gets plenty of motion. 
Write for our Free Booklet — U SIX COOKS AND A 
FREEZER ”—New recipes for frozen desserts by 
Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick,Madame Maria 
Blay, Miss Janet McK. Hill, and Miss F. M. Farmer. 

THE DANA MFG. CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati. 

Dealer will refund money if not satisfactory. 


JUNKET 


DESSERTS and 
ICE CREAM 

are delicious. Made from Junket Tablets with pure, luke¬ 
warm milk, adding sugar and flavor. Send to-day dime for 
package making ten quarts. Booklet of recipes free. Our 
Colors (6) and Flavors (12) are best and cheapest. 

Ulllt. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 2533, Little Falls, N. Y. 


FREE OUTFIT to AGENTS 


Fruit Jar Wrench and Holder 

So simple, so handy, never fails in tightly seal¬ 
ing or easily opening fruit cans. Very liberal 
oiler to agents. Other specialties. Write for 
free descriptive matter. 


FORBES CHOCOLATE CO., 70 Frankfort St., CLEVELAND, 0. 



nlfi lNrn\ 1 P<S $®5to#80a Week for getting or- 
pvIVJ. Ill W-fl YIL,0 ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, 
Baking-Powder, Spices ami Extracts. For special terms ad¬ 
dress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

Dept, 277 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York 
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THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE 

( Continued ) 


Embroideries and 
Their Stitches” ^ rC 

JUST OUT LtJ 



The fascinating art of embroidery always appeals to 
the needle-woman. We have just published a book 
entitled “Embroideries and Their Stitches,” includ¬ 
ing the newest styles of embroidery, as well as the 
staple embroideries 
that always retain 
their hold. These 
embroideries are 
each given indi¬ 
vidual chapters, 
beautifully illus¬ 
trated, with the method of working lucidly treated. 
The field covers the very popular Eyelet Work, French 
Embroidery, Mountmellick Embroidery, Hardanger, 
etc.; Hedebo or Danish Cut Work; a chapter on 



Embroidered Shirt-Waists ; another devoted entirely to 
Infants’ Wear, and another on the Marking of Lingerie 
and Household Linen. The various embroideries for 
the table include centrepieces, doilies, etc., which 

are fully illustrated. Em¬ 
broideries characteristic of 
oriental and other foreign 
countries are given pro¬ 
portionate recognition. 

These are a few only of the 
many chapters devoted to 
embroideries. Itis the most 
comprehensive and up-to- 
date book on the subject, in¬ 
cluding as it also does in¬ 
numerable fancy stitches, 
details of the designs illus¬ 
trated, etc. For the pur¬ 
pose of training beginners, 
these stitches with instruc¬ 
tions are arranged from the simplest outline to those 
difficult of execution, and are appended as being 
applicable to other purposes, many of which will 
readily suggest themselves to the adept embroiderer. 

This valuable book should be in every home 
where sewing and needlework are done. 

It contains 112 pages and is fully illus¬ 
trated. Price 25 cents; postage prepaid. 

THE BUTT ERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited) 
Butterick Building, New York City 




The list of dishes was Margaret’s idea. 
It suggested preparations which the 
storeroom and the twice-a-week mar¬ 
keting would allow. Opposite a favorite 
dish on the list a cross was set by each 
one when that one’s turn came to indi¬ 


in an adjacent cottage a country way of 
scrubbing, which she put into effect. 
The apartment was cleared of furniture, 
then over the floor was thrown a pail of 
water. Into the mop a bundle of pine 
branches was fixed and used instead of 


cate something he particularly liked. 
Here is a duplicate of the list: 


Black Bean Soup, 
Beef Soup, 

Tomato Bisque, 
Clam Soup, 

Pea 

Oyster “ 

Potato “ 

Scotch Broth, 

Clam Chowder, 
Chicken “ 

Corn 

Steamed Clams, 
Roasted 

Creamed Oysters, 
Scolloped “ 
Oysters on Toast, 
Fish Cakes, 

Creamed Codfish, 
Hash, 

Beef Stew, 

Corned Beef and 
Cabbage, 

Lima Beans, 

Ilam and Eggs, 
Creamed Frankforts, 
Scrambled Eggs, 
Creamed Chicken, 
Hominy with Milk, 
Mush and Milk, 
Clam Fritters, 

Milk Toast, 

Stuffed Eggs, 
Poached Eggs on 
Toast, 

Stuffed Tomatoes, 
Scolloped Salmon, 
Omelet, 

Green Corn, 

Corn Oysters, 
Shepherd’s Pie, 


Sausages, 

Lamb Stew, 

Frizzled Beef, 
Hamburg Steak, 
Chicken Pie, 

Scotch Collops, 

Potato Salad, 

Tomato “ 

Lobster “ 

Macaroni, 

Beans and Brown 
Bread, 

Baked Hominy, 
Savory Rice, 
Buttered Kidney 
Beans, 

Sweet Potatoes, 
Succotash, 

Rice Pudding, 

Tapioca Pudding, 
Prune Whip, 
Chocolate Blanc 
Mange, 

French Pancakes, 
Ginger Pudding, 

Prune Jelly, 

Indian Pudding, 
Junket, 

Pan Dowdy, 

Baked Bananas, 

Baked Custard, 

Berry Muffins, 

Spanish Cream, 

Bread Pudding, 

Lemon Jelly, 

Graham Pudding, 
Chocolate Souffle, 
Baked Apples, 

Apple Fritters, 

Apple Dumplings. 


Mrs. Griswold directed the house¬ 
keeping for the first week. The family 
went early to bed and rose early. 


a scrubbing brush. The broken green 
needles made a spicy odor which filled 
the house even when another pailful of 
water had been thrown on the floor and 
swept outdoors. There was little need 



STEAMED CLAMS WERE OFTEN ON THE MENU. 


for a drying mop; in half an hour the 
wind had swept the floor dry as a bone. 
Once a week every floor in the house 
was thoroughly cleaned with soapy 
water. Washing was made as easy as 
possible, and nothing was ironed except 
handkerchiefs and aprons. The clean 
clothes were thoroughly shaken, neatly 
folded, spread between papers on the 
kitchen table and on top of them went 
a large bread-board, weighted with 
stovelids and irons. Next morning, they 
were smooth, snowy white, and fra¬ 
grant with the salt odors which blew 
constantly across the Point. 

The cooking was as simple as wash¬ 
ing and ironing, although appetites 
were fiercely hungry. The men and 
children brought in 
liberal supplies of 



THERE WERE SUCH PICNICS IN THE WOODS. 


sea food. The cost 
of clams was the 
digging, there were 
crabs for the catch¬ 
ing, oysters were in 
plenty when the tide 
went down, fish and 
eels were to be had 
for patience, and 
blueberries and 
blackberries were 
more than plenti¬ 
ful. Marketing was 
done twice a week 
in the morning by 
boat. A creek two 


Breakfast was over at eight o’clock and 
the house vacated, for old and young 
practically lived outdoors. The house 
was swept on Friday and Tuesday. 
Every morning the floors of the living- 
room, kitchen and dining-room were 
washed. Norah learned from the maid 


miles up the shore 
led at high tide 
into Bilford. The boat was tied up 
beside a mossy pier and half an 
hour later the marketers left with 
purchases of meat, butter, ice, lobsters 
and fruit. Every morning Raymond 
and Frances Griswold rowed to a farm¬ 
house across the bay for milk, eggs and 
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vegetables. The food was good and 
wholesome. Every second day a batch 
of wheat and graham bread and a big 
loaf of gingerbread were baked. There 
was no making of pies and cake; they 
involved too much labor. Coffee ap¬ 
peared only at the breakfast table, milk, 
lemonade or water being the favored 






FRANCES AND POLLY HUSKED THE CORN— 


beverages. Every fine evening supper 
was eaten outdoors, sometimes on the 
rocks in front of the house; then the 
menu w r as roasted oysters, for there was 
a sheltered hollow where a fire could be 
built. When it was reduced to a bed 
of hot coals the oysters were heaped in 
a colander, attached to a long pole and 
shaken gently over the red embers. As 
they popped open, the colander was 
handed around, and oysters disappeared 
to an accompaniment of bread and but¬ 
ter sandwiches, 
and coffee 
poured by 
No rah from a 
steaming pot. 

Sometimes the 
party rowed 
inland up a 
beautiful river. 

Then there were 
such picnics in 
the woods, with¬ 
an abundance 
of sandwiches, 
plenty of milk 
to wash them 
down and spicy 
gingerbread. 

For certain 
things which 
seemed to dis¬ 
appear as if by 
magic, Mrs. 

Grisv r old found 
it wise to pre- 
p a r e ingredi¬ 
ents in large 
quantity. One 

of these stand-bys was flour ready for 
hot biscuit, which popped in the oven by 
the panful or, baked Scotch scone fashion 
on a griddle, made an acceptable bread 
between bakings. With eight pounds 
of flour she sifted four tablespoon- 






fuls of salt and twelve tablespoonfuls 
of baking-powder. A pound of butter 
was rubbed into this till the flour looked 
like meal. It was kept in a jar at the 
back of the refrigerator. When needed 
in a hurry, six cups of the flour were wet 
with two and a quarter cups of milk 
and quickly molded into biscuit. The 
same mixture, with an extra tablespoon 
of butter, frequently did duty for short¬ 
cake, appearing at the table heaped with 
blackberries or peaches and cream. 
Baking-powder, sugar and salt were 
sifted in the proper proportions, with 
cornmeal and flour, ready to be trans¬ 
formed, with various additions, into a 
toothsome Johnny-cake. A boiled dress¬ 
ing, the usual recipe multiplied by eight, 
was kept in a glass can beside the ice, 
ready for a salad, when a few table¬ 
spoons of whipped cream had been 
beaten into the golden jelly. 

“Nobody would imagine this house¬ 
hold was made up of two families,” 
said Margaret one morning, while the 
children sat on the piazza husking corn. 
“The housekeeping wheels go round as 
if they had been oiled.” 

“That is because we divide it evenly,” 
said Mrs. Griswold. 

The work of the cottage did not fall 
upon Norah and the pro-tcm mistress 
alone. The men and the children did 
their share. Mr. Griswold and Mr. 
Kerr never delivered fish, oysters or 
clams till clean and ready to cook. 
They kept the dooryard raked up and 
cared for the garbage can, which had to 
be emptied in the sea at high tide. 
They carried water from the pump, 
which supplied half a dozen cottages 
Frances and the eight-year-old Polly 

dusted the liv- 
ing-rooms, 
cared for the 
lamps, filled salt 
and pepper-pots 
and husked the 
corn. 

The close of 
August came 
quite too soon, 
and the house¬ 
hold looked for¬ 
ward with re¬ 
gret to a return 
to town; for 
there had been 
a month of such 
joy of living, 
such healthful¬ 
ness, such hap¬ 
py, helpful com¬ 
panionship as 
could scarce be 
measured. 

“Just think, 
Rob,” said Mar¬ 
garet while she 
strolled along 
the beach with her husband on their last 
evening at Juniper Point, “we balanced 
accounts last night, and it has cost only 
six dollars a week for each of us.” 

“I tell you, little woman, it is great 
returns for the expenditure.” 


-AND KEPT THE LAMPS IN ORDER. 


Try it for only 
one week 


reerH 

You’ll 
be surprised to 
notice the immediate 
difference in the appear¬ 
ance of your teeth after 
a week’s use of Sanitol 
Tooth Powder. Wonder¬ 
ful in action. Price, 25 
cts. per can. Also Liquid, 
Paste and Brush. 


Free 


-a most interesting 
and useful booklet 
on the teeth. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company 
St. Louis 

An Association of Dentists, con¬ 
ducted on the co-operative plan. 

Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 


The 1 nfants’ 

Band is Not 
too Good for 
Your Baby 


It is the new cousin to the famous 
“M” Waist for children. 

The Infants’ “M" Band ; ■ 
is made in two qualities— 1 
half silk and half wool, BOc. i 
—half wool and half cotton, j 
25c. The tab on the “M” 

Band does what it is intend- j 
ed to do, because the tapes j 
over the shoulder absolute- 1 
ly hold in place all that j 
is pinned to it. Sizes 1 to 6. 


( To be continued in the September number.) 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Send us a dollar bill for two best quality Infants’ 
“M” Bands, mentioning size desired, and we will 
send same postpaid. Test them for 30 days, and 
then if you are not fully satisfied return them to 
us and we will refund your money. 

m Fj The Improved Minneapolis 
I ' j “M” Waist is made with tape 

| 'V:: | buttons and has hose supporter 

attachments in front where you 
like them. Boys’ waists open 
in front—girls’ open in back. 
Sizes 1 to 15. Price 25c. postpaid 
if you can’t find it at your deal¬ 
er’s. Mention dealer’s name. 

MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
Dept. S, Minneapolis, Minn. <£> 


WHEEL CHAIRS 

WE MAKE OVER VO STYLES 


fffllpjjipa Catalog “B” illustrates—describes—(free). 

Yr . SARGENT CO. 

OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 

MUSIC LEARNING ™v?T 

LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET & MANDOLIN. 

Tells now you can learn to play any instrument at small expense 
and without leaving your home. It is free and will interest you. 
Send your name to U. 8. School of Music, Box 5-E, 19 Union Sq., IS.Y. 
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“Insisting on a 
healthful breakfast 
has lost me many 
patients and gained 
me many friends. 


I 


The breakfast food with a 
famous name behind it. 

As delicious as it is nutritive. 

Pure white in color, granular in 
form, and made from the choicest 
hard Northwestern wheat. No 
“predigesting” or chemical proc¬ 
ess. Just “the meat of the wheat” 
sterilized. Prepared in a hundred 
different ways. Summer or Winter, 
it makes an ideal dish to start the 
day on. There is vim and vitality 
in every mouthful of it. You try it. 


If there is a grocer who cannot supply 
you, send us his name and we will mail 
you a free sample. 

Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Dept. D, Minneapolis, Minn. 



COLD TIT-BITS FOR HOT DAYS 

BY ANNA W. MORRISON 



FROZEN FRUIT PUNCH. 

-MAKE A FROZEN PUNCH OF 
CHERRY AND CURRANT JUICES 
AND PLACE IN CUPS; PUT A 
MARASCHINO CHERRY STUFFED 
WITH FONDANT ON TOP OF 
FACH; POUR ONE TEASPOON¬ 
FUL OF THE CORDIAL OVER. 


FRUIT LOAF. — MAKE 
CUSTARD OF FOUR EGGS, 
ONE PINT OF MILK, ONE 
CUPFUL OF SUGAR; ADD 
FRESH FRUIT PRESSED 
THROUGH A SIEVE; LINE A 
THREE-PINT MOLD WITH 
BEATEN WHITES OF TWO 
EGGS; FILL CENTRE WITH 
CUSTARD, COVER WITH RICE; 
COOK FOR THIRTY MINUTES 
IN HOT WATER; SERVE COLD. 


CHEESE AND CURRANT 
SALAD. "PRESS TWO CREAM 
CHEESES THROUGH A SIEVE, 
FORM INTO FLOWER PETALS; 
FILL CENTRE WITH BAR-LE- 
DUC CURRANTS; GARNISH WITH 
WATERCRESS. IF BAR-LE-DUC 
CURRANTS CANNOT BE HAD 
USE RICH CURRANT PRESERVE. 


3T 

JUil 


AUGUST SANDWICHES . TOAST GRAHAM 
BREAD; SPREAD WITH MIXTURE OF MINCED 
TONGUE, HAM, HARD-BOILED EGG YOLK, SOUR 
PICKLES AND MAYONNAISE; PUT BLANCHED 
LETTUCE LEAVES BETWEEN TWO SLICES. 
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“Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well! 


- Shahcsocarc. 


devilled wafers. 

MIX TO A PASTE TWO TEA¬ 
SPOONFULS OF MUSTARD WITH 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE; TWO 
DROPS OF TABASCO; ADD TO 
THREE TABLESPOONFULS BUT¬ 
TER CREAMED; SPREAD ON 
SALTINES, WITH MINCED PE¬ 
CAN NUTS; BROWN IN OVEN. 


FRUIT D U M P L I N G S . _ MIX HOT BOILED 
RICE WITH BEATEN EGG; MOLD INTO BALLS; 
MAKE HOLE IN CENTRE AND FILL WITH CHERRIES, 
CURRANTS OR BERRIES SWEETENED; STEAM HALF 
AN HOUR; SERVE COLD WITH CUSTARD SAUCE. 


ASPIC HAM.— CUT 

BOILED LEAN HAM INTO 
SLICES; ARRANGE BOILED 
EGG WHITES IN A LAYER OF 
ASPIC; WHEN PARTIALLY 
SET, PUT ALTERNATE LAY¬ 
ERS OF HAM, WATERCRESS 
AND ASPIC IN MOLD; SET 
ON ICE; UNMOLD ON BED OF 
WATERCRESS BY DIPPING 
THE MOLD IN WARM WATER 
FOR A FEW MOMENTS. 


LUNCHEON TONGUE.— 

BOILED OX TONGUE SCORED 
FOR SLICES; REST ON MOUND 
OF DICED TOMATO JELLY; TRIM 
WITH FIGURES CUT FROM BOILED 
EGG; GARNISH WITH CRESS; 
RINGS OF EGG AND MAYONNAISE 
PRESSED THROUGH ROSE TUBE. 


BEEF EXTRACT 
SATISFACTION 



Mea?is 


There is lots of dif¬ 
ference in brands of 
Extract of Beef. Some 
contain a high percent¬ 
age of moisture and 
salt, having but little 
flavor and body, which 
makes them very much cheaper in 
quality and price than a highly con¬ 
centrated preparation like Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Armour s 
Extract of 
Beef 


The dealer that says a cheaper 
brand is just as good as Armour’s is 
not consulting your interests but his 
own pocket. Can you trust such a 
dealer? Insist upon getting 

Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

It not only supplies body, color, 
and flavor, but aids in the digestion of 
other food, and to get the full nourish¬ 
ment out of it without the help of 
drugs. It is a quieting cup for the 
invalid and convalescent. A health¬ 
ful drink for children, particularly 
those that are physically weak. 

Here is what some constant users 
say about Armour’s Extract of Beef; 

From a Massachusetts lady: 

“I have kept house for over forty years, and in 
the homes of my three married daughters as xvell 
as in my own house there is always a supply of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef!’ 

An Illinois lady: 

“ Armorer's Extract of Beef comes the nearest to 
being tlii: most important household item tome. It 
saves much lime and labor in the preparation of 
foods ; it is palatable , healthful , and ready to use. 
To be served as a separate course at dinner or in 
gravies , and sauces , or as a whole meal for the 
invalid , and makes a very refreshing hot drink for 
one who is tired. It has been one of the necessities 

in my housekeeping for the past fifteen years!’ 

“Culinary Wrinkles” 

tells how to use Armour’s Extract of 
Beef in the kitchen, the sick-room, 
and for chafing dish, etc. Sent, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of metal cap from 
a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or 
a 2-cent stamp. 

ARMOUR & COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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LET ME 
DO YOLJR 


COOKING 



Why worry,watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you. 
can put your meat, vege¬ 
tables, custards — in short, 
the whole meal for the 
whole family — into my 
ample shelves and cook it, 
as food never was or can 
be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURN¬ 
ER of stove; range, gas, 
gasoline or oil stove ? 


No watching; no 
lasting; nothing 
overdone nor un¬ 
derdone. I am the 


I come in both 
round and 
square shapes 
— both kind 
have 
whistles. 
Prices $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, 
$4.50 up. 


IDEAL 


COMBINATION 
STEAM amT* Baker 


made of heavy tin or copper, with all copper seamless drawn 
tank; seamless top. No sharp corners on me to catch the cloth¬ 
ing or hands or to retain grease and dirt. I blow my whistle 
20 minutes before water needs replenishing; never go on a 
strike nor talk back. I cut the cost of fuel and work in half, 
save time and wear and tear on your temper and vocabulary. 
T hold 12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
Rflfllc 48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
full details ; letters from people all over 
the land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk A, Toledo, Ohio 

J. A. ROSS, Canadian Representative, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

— i AGENTS WANTED . 



Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome 
as bread and butter. 

PETER’S 

THE ORIGINAL SWISS MII.K 

CHOCOLATE 

A sustaining food and a delicious after- 
dinner bon-bon. Does not create thirst. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., SEW YORK 


“ High as the 
Alps in Quality.” 





■fj 
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A DOZEN FRESH FRUIT PIES 


T HE following recipe for pie crust 
will give excellent results, and will 
provide just enough dough for one 
j crust with none left over to gather mold, 
j as frequently happens in the warm 
season: Take three tablespoonfuls of 
sifted flour, a little salt and one table¬ 
spoonful of lard, chopped with the 
flour. Add a little water at a time until 
it will stick together, and roll out. 

Strawberry Pie. —Line a pie-plate 
with good paste, prick over with a fork 
to prevent shrinking and blistering; cut 
a top crust out a little larger than the 
other, prick also, and bake; put the 
berries and sugar in the lower crust and 
cover with the top one. Serve with rich 
I cream. 

Blackberry Pie. —The berries should 
be fresh and carefully picked over. 
Sweeten to taste. A small cupful of 
sugar to each quart of fruit is usually 
enough. Line a pie-plate with good 
puff paste, turn in the berries and 
dredge with a tablespoonful of flour. 
Bake with an upper crust in a moder¬ 
ate oven. 

Raspberry Pie. — Line the plate with 
good crust; use either red or black 
berries, carefully picked over. Fill the 
crust with the berries and sweeten to 
taste. Dredge a little flour and small 
bits Of butter over the top; wet the edge 
of the crust, put on the upper crust, and 
pinch the edges together. Always 
prick holes in the upper crust or cut a 
design in it to allow the air to escape. 
Bake from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Strawberries or currants mixed with the 
raspberries will give a nice flavor. 

Cherry Pie. — Mix one pint of stoned 
cherries, three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and one tablespoonful of flour together. 
Line the pie-plate with paste, turn in the 
cherries, sprinkle over a little flour, 

, cover with an upper crust and bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Green Currant Pie.— Stem well- 
grown green currants, put in a dish and 
cover -with sugar, allowing a cupful of 
sugar to each pint of currants. Pour 
over a little boiling water and let stand 
until the sugar is dissolved. Line the 
plate with paste, fill with the currants, 
sprinkle a little flour around the edge 
and over the top. Cover with a top 
crust and bake in a rather hot oven. 

Ripe Currant Pie. — Beat one egg, 
add a cupful of sugar; when well mixed 
pour it over a cupful of ripe currants 


which have been carefully picked from 
the stems. Bake with two crusts. A 
handful of red raspberries adds to the 
flavor of the pie. 

Fruit Pie. — Bake a rich under crust 
as for lemon pie. Fill it with sweetened 
berries or very ripe fruit, such as peaches, 
sliced thin. Cover with whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavored to taste. 

Grape and Elderberry Pie. — Pick 
one-third pint of grapes and two-thirds 
pint of elderberries; mix with two 
rounded tablespoonfuls of sugar. Line 
the plate with paste; sprinkle with flour; 
fill with the grapes and berries; sweeten 
more, if desired; sprinkle the edge with 
flour and cover with a top crust. 

Huckleberry Pie. — Clean carefully 
one quart of berries; line a plate with 
paste; turn in the berries, with a cupful 
of sugar and one-half cupful of water; 
dredge with flour, and sprinkle over a 
very little salt and one-half a grated 
nutmeg. Cover the pie with a top 
crust and bake in a quick oven. 

Peach Pie. — Peel, stone, and quarter 
or dice good ripe peaches. Line the plate 
with crust and arrange the fruit in it. 
Sweeten well and add a little water. 
Sift over a teaspoonful of flour. Bake 
with an upper crust and serve with 
sugar and rich cream. 

Apple Pie. —Select tart apples; pare, 
quarter and cut them in thin slices. 
Line the plate with good puff paste; on 
this pile the apples, allowing plenty of 
filling, sweeten with two or three table¬ 
spoonfuls of sugar, according to the 
tartness of the fruit, and put on the 
top crust. Bake in a hot oven from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. A 
little grated nutmeg or ground cinna¬ 
mon may be added for a change. Or 
the apples may be pared and cut into 
halves and placed on the paste with 
round side down. Mix a piece of butter 
the size of an egg with two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of sifted flour, add two cupfuls of 
sugar and half a cupful of water. Stir 
smooth, flavor with grated nutmeg, 
pour over the apples and bake. When 
the apples are cooked, pile on the whites 
of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth with 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Set in a 
hot oven until nicely browned. 

Plum Pie. — Add to three cupfuls 
of plums enough water to cover, and 
sweeten with one and one-half cupfuls 
of sugar. Let simmer until tender. 
Line the plate with paste; wet the 
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edges, after putting in the fruit ; sift 
a little flour around the edge and over 
the top. Cover with the upper crust 
and bake in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. jane E. clemmens. 

TARTLETS—SOME INTERESTING 
VARIETIES 

For the pastry for tartlets, mix and 
sift together one and a half cupfuls of 
flour, an eighth of a teaspoonful of salt 
and a level teaspoonful of baking pow¬ 
der. With the tips of the fingers, or a 
chopping knife, work in half a cupful of 
butter. When the mixture is as line as 
meal add gradually cold water to make 
a stiff dough. Turn onto a floured 
board, roll into a long strip and fold so as 
to .make three layers. Turn half way 
round with the open end toward you, 
roll again into a strip and fold as before. 
Roll and fold once again and the pastry 
will be ready to use, and when baked, 
flaky and delicious. 

To make tart-shells, roll the pastry 
into a thin sheet, cut into small pieces 
and fit into small cake or patty-tins, or 
gem-pans. Let the paste shrink all it 
will, then trim the edge evenly. Chill, 
then bake in a quick oven. 

Almond Tartlets. — Beat the whites 
of two eggs to a stiff froth ; add gradually 
half a cupful of sugar, a few drops of 
vanilla and half a cupful of almonds, 
blanched and chopped fine. Put a 
tablespoonful of this mixture into half- 
baked tart-shells, sprinkle with chopped 
almonds and iinish baking. 

Cocoanut Tartlets. — Boil half a 
cupful of sugar, half a cupful of water 
and one and a half cupful of shredded 
cocoanut to a thick syrup, then pour 
gradually over the stiffly beaten white 
of one egg. Beat the yolk, add a tea¬ 
spoonful of lemon-juice and combine 
with the first mixture. Fill into tart- 
shells and bake in a moderate oven. 

Macaroon Tartlets. — Beat the yolks 
of two eggs and half a cupful of sugar 
until light, then add in successive order 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, six 
macaroons crumbled fine, a little of the 
grated rind and the juice of a small 
orange and the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. Put a teaspoonful of jelly in the 
bottom of some half-baked tart-shells, 
cover with the macaroon mixture and 
finish baking in a moderate oven. 

Lemon Tartlets.— Mix a cupful of 
sugar and a heaping tablespoonful of 
Hour, pour on gradually a cupful of boil¬ 
ing water, add half a cupful of chopped 
raisins and cook over hot water for 
five minutes, stirring constantly; add 
a tablespoonful of butter, a little of 
the grated rind and the juice of a large 
lemon and the yolks of two eggs, well 
beaten. Stir until thoroughly blended, 
then take from the stove. When cool, 
fill into baked tart-shells. Beat the 
whites of two eggs, add lightly a fourth 
of a cupful of powdered sugar and 
spread over the tops of the tarts. 
Sprinkle with chopped almonds and 
brown delicately in a slow oven. 



r For deliciousness ’ 
and wholesomeness 
there is nothing equal to 

Cream of Wheat 

J ? dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
kA delicious dessert j 


Copyright, 1905, by 
Cream of Wheat Co. 


BUTTERICK’S 
CORRECT COOKERY 

1751 Recipes—Thoroughly Up to Date 

Menus for Special Occasions, Fish, Meats, Poultry, Game, 
Stuffings, Sauces, Vegetables, Egg Dishes, Cheese Dishes, 
Pickles, Catsup, Cakes and Pastries. An invaluable book. 

Price 25c., postage prepaid 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Bldg., New York 
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and twenty other good ones, can be found in 
TONE’S SPICY TALKS. Tells all about Spice 
blending and the use of spices for health’s sake and 
“ for goody-ness’ sake.” Mrs. Hiller, Principal of 
the Chicago Domestic Science Training School, is 
the author of the book — it’s worth its weight in gold. 
We will send a complimentary copy if you send 
your grocer’s name and mention The Delineator. 

t 

If you want to test the $150 recipe, enclose ten 
i cents in stamps and we will send you a package 
of our Jamaica Ginger. 



are the standard where pure food laws prevail. The 
flavor-retaining package guarantees strength and 
economy. The Cannon Brand guarantees purity. We 
offer a standing: reward of #1000 for any information 
that could possibly better any of our Spices. 

Bulk Spices are generally adulterated. Tone’s 
Spices, always in 10-cent packages, are always fresh, 
always clean — always spice, 
and nothing but spice. 



TONE. BROS 

DES MOINES, 

10 


IOWA.’ 


A FINE COOK for $1.00 a Year 

BY USING THE 

O-HI-O Combined Steam Cooker and Baker 

Guaranteed to save 50 per cent, i 
labor, time and provisions. A whole 
meal, from soup to dessert, cooked 
over one burner on any style stove. 

No intermingling of odors ortastes. 

Insures you deliciously cooked, 
easily digested, never spoiled, 
steaming hot meals. Thirty days’ 
trial. Fine for summer cottages. 

Grand for Canning Fruit. Hand¬ 
somely Illustrated Catalog Free. 

$1 Cook Book for 4c. postage. We 
Want Hood Agents. Guarantee $30 to $40 weekly and expenses. 
O-HI-O COOKER CO., 608 Jefferson Ave., TOLEDO, O. 



Orange Tartlets. — Beat a rounding 
tablespoonful of butter to a cream; add 
a cupful of sugar, the yolks of three eggs, 
a little of the grated rind and the juice of 
a large orange and a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Line some patty-pans 
with pastry, and when half baked put a 
spoonful of a mixture of currants and 
chopped nuts in the bottom of each, 
add the orange mixture and finish bak¬ 
ing. Cover with a thick meringue made 
of the whites of the eggs and a third of 
a cupful of sugar. Flavor with vanilla 
and bake in a slow oven. 

Pineapple Tartlets.- —Beat the yolks 
of two eggs and half a cupful of sugar 
until light, add the grated rind and juice 
of an orange, half a can of grated pine¬ 
apple, and lastly, the stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Line tartlet pans with 
pastry, put in the pineapple mixture 
and arrange narrow strips of pastry 
lattice-fashion across the top. Bake a 
delicate brown, dust with powdered 
sugar and put a bit of bright jelly 
at the points where the pastry strips 
cross. 

Peach Custard Tartlets. — Line 
patty-tins with pastry and fill with sliced 
peaches, either fresh or canned, sweet¬ 
ened to taste. Mix a little flour with the 
sugar used to sweeten, to thicken the 
juice, then cover with narrow strips of 
pastry. When half baked pour into the 
top of the tarts between the strips of 
pastry a tablespoonful or more of the 
following cream mixture: Beat two 
eggs and a fourth of a cupful of sugar 
until light; add a cupful of hot cream 
and flavor with vanilla. Finish baking 


and serve warm. Plain cream may be 
used instead of the custard, if preferred. 

Queen Tartlets. — Spread the in¬ 
side of some baked tartlet shells with 
strawberry or other rich preserves or 
marmalade, then cover with the follow¬ 
ing cream filling: Mix and sift together 
half a cupful each of sugar and flour, 
then pour on gradually a pint of hot 
milk. Cook about fifteen minutes in a 
double boiler, stirring constantly until 
thick. To the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of milk and stir into the 
hot mixture, then add a tablespoonful 
of butter, remove from the fire, fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and 
flavor with vanilla. Use cold, and just 
before serving put a spoonful of whipped 
cream over each tartlet. 

Mocha Tartlets. —Spread the inside 
of some baked tartlet shells with chopped 
nut meats, fill with Mocha cream and 
garnish with whipped cream. To make 
the Mocha cream follow the directions 
given above for cream filling, using one- 
fourth clear strong coffee and three- 
fourths milk. 

Chess Tarts. — Beat one-third of a 
cupful of butter to a cream, add half a 
cupful of sugar and cream together, 
then the yolks of three eggs, one at a 
time, and vanilla to flavor. Turn into 
patty-pans lined with pastry and bake. 
When done, cover with a meringue made 
of the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and a tea¬ 
spoonful of lemon juice. Brown deli¬ 
cately in a slow oven. 


AMELIA E. SULZBACHER. 


ICED DELICIOUSNESS 


Peaches en Surprise. —Soften two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine in half a cup¬ 
ful of cold water and dissolve in a cupful 
of hot cream. Add two-thirds of a cup¬ 
ful of powdered sugar and strain into a 
chilled dish set in a pan of crushed ice; 
stir until it begins to congeal. Add a 
teaspoonful of orange extract and a few 
drops of saffron to color a dainty yellow; 
pour into a pint of whipped cream and 
lightly fold the mixtures together. Have 
ready individual molds (or one large 
mold) lined with strips of angel cake. 
Put a little of the cream mixture at the 
bottom of each strip to hold it firmly in 
place, and spread a little over the bot¬ 
tom of the mold. Have at hand some 
rare-ripe peaches peeled; cut in dice, 
dredge generously with sugar and 
sprinkle with sherry. Arrange a small 
portion of these in each mold, fill 
with the cream and arrange the molds 
in layers in a freezer (or a lard pail will 
answer the purpose) with thin paste¬ 
board between the layers and bury in ice 
and salt for three hours. 

Chocolate Cream with Melon 
Dice. —Remove the heart from half of a 
firm, sweet watermelon; cut in dice; 
sprinkle with sugar and four tablespoon- 
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fuls of sherry, and set aside closely 
covered in a cool place. Grate four 
ounces of unsweetened chocolate and 
melt; add half a teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon and a cupful of hot milk; stir 
until smooth and add, with two cupfuls 
of sugar, to three cupfuls of thin cream 
heated to the scalding point in a double 
boiler; beat the yolks of four eggs until 
thick, then slowly pour the hot chocolate 
mixture over them, beating all the while; 
return to the double boiler and cook 
until slightly thickened. Pour into a 
vessel surrounded with crushed ice, and 
when cold add one pint of double cream 
whipped to a stiff froth. Turn into the 
freezer can and freeze to a soft mush; 
add the whites of four eggs beaten with 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and continue freezing until quite hard; 
remove the beater, stir down with a 
spoon, adding the melon dice; cover 
closely; pack afresh in ice and salt, and 
let stand an hour to ripen. 

Caramel Ice-Cream with Quince 
Parfait. —Put three-quarters of a cup¬ 
ful of sugar in a saucepan and stir until 
melted and dark brown in color; care¬ 
fully add half a cupful of boiling water 
and simmer for twenty minutes. Beat 
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METHODS OF MEASURING FOR PATTERNS 


the yolks of five eggs; add half a cupful 
of sugar and beat again. Scald one 
quart of cream and pour while hot on 
the beaten yolks. Put over the lire in a 
double boiler and cook until the mixture 
coats the spoon. Beat the whites of the 
eggs until foamy and whip the custard 
mixture into them; add the caramel, and 
when cold, freeze in the usual way until 
very hard. Line a melon-mold with 
the caramel cream and fill the centre 
with the following: Steam two peeled 
and quartered quinces until tender; press 
through a sieve, and to the pulp add an 
Italian meringue made by boiling one 
cupful of sugar with half a cupful of 
water until it “threads,” and pouring 
while hot on the beaten white of one 
egg; beat the quince mixture until cold; 
add a cupful of whipped cream and com¬ 
plete the filling of the mold; cover and 
bury in ice and salt for three or four 
hours. 

Creole Orange Cream with 
Browned Almonds. —In a double boiler 
put two cupfuls of wmter, the juice of 
four oranges, the grated rind of two 
oranges, two cupfuls of sugar and the 
beaten yolks of ten eggs. Stir until the 
mixture thickens to the consistency 
of boiled custard. Put in a freezer can 
and freeze until about half frozen, then 
add the beaten whites of five eggs and 
one cupful of almonds which have been 
blanched, sliced and faintly browned in 
the oven. Complete the freezing and let 
the cream stand two or three hours be¬ 
fore serving. Serve with chilled whipped 
cream. 

Peach Bombe Glace. — Select six 
large luscious peaches; peel them, slice 
and mash to a pulp. Boil three cupfuls 
of w'ater and two cupfuls of sugar for 
fifteen minutes; add a tablespoonful of 
gelatine which has been softened in two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water and melted 
over steam; strain into the freezer can, 
and when thoroughly cold add the juice 
of an orange and the peach pulp a.nd 
freeze until hard. Beat the white of an 
egg until stiff; add half a cupful of pow¬ 
dered sugar and mix with three-fourths 
of a cupful of cream whipped to a solid 
froth, plavor with almond extract, 
and set aside to chill. Line a three-pint 
melon-mold with the frozen sherbet, 
put the cream in the centre and cover 
with the sherbet, filling the mold to 
overflowing. Lay a piece of paper over 
the top, press the cover on tightly and 
pack in chopped ice and salt until very 
solid. 

Four-Fruit Sherbet. —Mix together 
one cupful each of grated pineapple, 
white grape pulp, orange pulp and 
mashed peaches. Cook together two 
cupfuls of sugar and two cupfuls of 
water, adding the juice and grated rind 
of four lemons. When cool, strain into 
the fruit, put into a freezer and freeze to 
a firm consistency. Remove the cover 
and beater, stir in enough cordial to 
flavor, and cover closely; add more ice 
and salt, if necessary, and let stand 
for an hour or so. This is a very fine 
sherbet, particularly to follow the game 
course Frances E. peck. 


SEAM ALLOWANCES— The Allowance for Seams in Butterick Patterns is generally % inch, though in 
some instances only J4 inch is allowed, when it is so specified in the label. 

OUTLETS By the word “ Outlet” is meant “ material allowed additional to the % inch Seam Allowance.” 
Outlets are allowed only on Edges where possibly additional or less material may be required in fitting. In 
Patterns for Body-garments “ Outlets” are usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm Edges, Back Edges of 
Sleeve Portions, and corresponding Edges of other Portions. A Border Line of Large Perforations follows 
each Edge where an Outlet is allowed, and the Basting should be made along this line. 


There sometimes being a disproportion 
between the bust, waist and hip dimen¬ 
sions, and more importantly and particu¬ 
larly between the waist and hip, it is 
thought proper, where the pattern of a 
lady’s skirt or any similar garment is de¬ 
sired, and where the hips are large in 
proportion to the waist, to advise the 
taking and supplying of the hip measure, 
measuring around the hips about five 
inches below the waist. The scale here- 


PROI’ORTION ATE 
BUST, WAIST AND 
HIP MEASURES. 

BUST WAIST HIP 

30 . 20 _ 37 

32.22 . 39 

34 _ 24 . 41 

36 . 26 _ 43J* 

38_ 28_ 46 }* 

40.30 _ 49 3* 

42 .32_523* 

44 . 34 . 55J* 

46_36 .58* 

48.38. 613* 



with of bust, waist and hip measures 
shows what the regular proportions are. 
When nearly these proportions appear in 
the figure, of course only the waist meas¬ 
ure is necessary for skirt purposes. In 


such a case, measun 



over the dress, at 
the waist. 

In the same 
way, for a pat¬ 
tern of a lady’s 
waist or other 
garment requir¬ 
ing a bust meas¬ 
ure to be taken, 
measure around 
the body over the 
dress, close under 
the arms. It is im¬ 


portant that the 
measure should 
not be taken at 
the break of the 
bust, but close 
under the arms, 
the tape being 
drawn above 
the full part as 
shown in the il¬ 
lustration. 

For a sleeve, 
measure around the upper arm, one 
below the lower part of the armpit. 



inch 


BUST MEASURES, AGES AND ARM MEASURES. 

Bust Measure. 23-25--27-.30_.S3 & S4..36...40..44 ins. 

Years . 5.. . 8 ... .11...14_17 

Arm Measure. 7...8_9...10_11_12...13..14 ins. 


PATTERNS CUT IN SIZES “SMALL,” “MEDIUM” 
AND “LARGE,” CORRESPOND TO 

Bust Measure.. ..30 to 34 _ 35 to 38 . 39 to 42 inches 

Waist Measure, about 22 ..about 26...about 30 inches 


PROPORTIONATE AGES AND MEASURES OB' 
MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN. 



AGE 

BUST 

WAIST 

3*. 

— 19J4- 

-.18* 

1 ... 

...20... 

-.193*2 

2 ... 

... 21 ... 

..20J* 

3 ... 

... 22 ... 

-21* 

4 ... 

...23... 

..22 

5_ 

—233*. 

-22* 

6... 

...24... 

—223* 

1 ... 

—243*. 

...23 

8 ... 



9... 

...26... 

—233* 

1(1 .. 

...27... 

-24 

11 .. 

-.273*. 

...24 

12.. 

...28... 

. — 241* 

13.. 

...29... 

...25 

14.. 

...30... 

...25 

15.. 

...31... 

...243* 

16 .. 

...32... 

...24 

17 .. 

.. 33... 

...24 


In ordering patterns for a miss or girl 
it is usual to order by the age ; but when 
she is extra large or small for her age, 
order by bust 
or waist meas¬ 
ure, but give 
the age also, 
taking the 
measures the 
same as for 
ladies. 

For the pat¬ 
tern of a doll, 
for garments for 
of the doll from the top 
of the head to the sole of the foot, meas¬ 
uring parallel with the doll and not along 
the contour. 



HEAD MEASURE 

or hat size. 

or for patterns 
take the length 



AGES AND MEASURES FOR BOYS. 


AGE 

2. 

3 .... 

BREAST 

.21. 

22 . 

WAIST 

-2134 

4 . 

.23_ 

— .223* 

5__... 

—-233*—. 

..23 

6. 

.24_ 

. ..233* 

7. 

.243*.— 

—24 

8. 

.25 _ 

_24 J* 

9 _ 


....25 



AGE 

BREAST 

WAIST 

10 . 

.27. 

.26 

n_ 

. 28. 

.26‘* 

12 _ 

...29.. 

.27 

13. 

..30.. 

.28 

14. 

..31.. 

.281* 

15_ 

..32.. 

.293* 

16. 


.30 



For the pattern of a boy’s trousers, 
measure around the body, over the 
trousers, at the waist. 

For the pattern of a boy’s coat or vest, 
measure around the body, under the 
jacket, close under the arms. In order¬ 
ing, give the age also. 

For the pattern of a boy’s 
overcoat, measure around 
the breast, over the coat 
that is usually worn. In or¬ 
dering, give the age also. 
Breast measures for over¬ 
coats should be two inches 
larger than breast meas¬ 
ures for other coats. 



In taking Measures, always draw the Tape closely—but not too tight. 
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Special Notice 

The subscription price of The Deline¬ 
ator is $1.00 a year to any Post-Office in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Hawaiian Islands, Tutuila, 
Guam, Philippine Islands and points in 
China to which mails are transmissible 
through the United States Postal Agency 
at Shanghai. 

For all other countries an additional 
remittance of $1.00 must be made to cover 
foreign postage. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE AND PACKAGE 
RATES ON PATTERNS: 

List No. i. —With Orders for Patterns to 
be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, Phil¬ 
ippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Island of 
Guam, Tutuila and points in China to 
which mails are transmissible through the 
U. S. Postal Agency at Shanghai, no Extra 
Remittance for postage is necessary. 

In the case of Patterns ordered to be 
sent from the United States to any foreign 
country not specified above nor included in 
the List below, Foreign Postage is to be 
forwarded with the Order at the following 
Rates: 

POSTAGE 

On 20c. Patterns—For One, 15c.; For Two, 
25c.; For Three, 30c.; For Four, 35c. 
On 15 c. Patterns—For One, 10c.; For 
Two, 20c.; For Three, 25c.; For Four 
30c. On 10c. Patterns — For One or 
Two, 5c.; For Three or Four, 10c.; For 
Five, 15c.; For Six or Seven, 20c. 

List No. 2.—To any of the countries in 
the List below, the Extra Postage required 
is Ten Cents on One Pattern, and Twelve 
Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 

Bahamas; Barbadoes ; Colombia ; Costa 
Rica; The Danish West Indies; Honduras 
(British); Jamaica, including the Turks and 
Caicos Islands; Leeward islands (Antigua 
with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, with Anquilla, Dominica, Montser¬ 
rat, and the Virgin Islands); Salvador; 
British Guiana; Windward Islands (Gren¬ 
ada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines and St. 
Lucia); Mexico; Newfoundland; Honduras 
( Republic of); Trinidad (including Tobago); I 
Chile; Germany, Guatemala; Nicaragua; 
New Zealand; Venezuela; Bolivia. 

PACKAGE RATES 

These Discounts will be allowed on Pack¬ 
ages where ordered sent at one time : 

On receipt of $3 we will allow a selection of 
$4 in Patterns—No extra Remittance is 
required with this Package to be sent to 
Countries in List No. 1. Foreign postage 
to Countries mentioned in List No. 2 will 
be 12c.; to all other Countries, $1.20. 

On receipt of $5 we will allow a selection of 
$7 in Patterns—Foreign Postage on this 
Package to Countries in List No 2 will 
be 24 c.; to all other Countries not speci¬ 
fied above, $ 1 . 90 . 

On receipt of $10 we will allow a selection of 
$15 in Patterns—Foreign Postage on this 
Package to Countries in List No. 2 will 
be 36 c.; to all other Countries not speci¬ 
fied above, $ 4 . 20 . 

THE BUTTER1CK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited) 
Butterick Building, New York 



[Floral questions of a seasonable character, to be answered in these columns, 
SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. WHEN A 
REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD BE ENCLOSED. 

Address communications to Ward Macleod, care of The Delineator.] 


ABOUT LILIES. 


The most stately, the most superbly 
beautiful of all bulbs, the lily, is es¬ 
teemed in some coun¬ 
tries with a feeling akin 
to adoration. Ofthehun- 
dredsof species that com¬ 
prise the family, Japan and our own 
country have furnished the greater part 
of the finer varieties. 

The bold relief of any dark green serves 


Easily Grown Varieties. — Candi- 
dum lily, known also as Madonna lily, has 
been in cultivation longer than any other 
and is one of the very easiest to grow. 
August is the best time for planting it. 
The bulb should be set eight or nine 
inches deep upon an inch layer of sand, 
the sand being drawn around and over 
it. If planted in Spring, flowers need 
not be expected until the second year. 



A BLAZE OF LILIES, WITH HARDY PHLOX IN THE FOREGROUND. 


to emphasize the beauty and stateliness 
of the lily, and proves equally effective 
at long distance or close inspection. 
This is admirably shown in the first 
illustration, where with a bold, shrubby 
background and snow-white, hardy 
phlox in the foreground, a blaze of 
lilies lasting for over five wmeks is un¬ 
surpassed for rich color effect. 
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Elegans. — These lilies are also known 
as thunbergianum, of an orange-red in 
color, and blooming in July. The name is 
a guarantee of hardiness. It can be used 
anywhere that fancy dictates, so. sure 
is it to succeed. The variety elegans 
atrosanguineum, wdth dark, rich flow¬ 
ers, is most beautiful. Grandiflorum and 
citrinum are among the most desirable. 
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Tigrinum. — This species is none 
other than the old-fashioned, tawny 
tiger lily risen to a new popularity. 
When well grown, it will reach a 
height of six or seven feet, a large 
clump bearing hundreds of flowers and 
continuing in bloom more than six 
weeks. White hardy phlox as a near 
neighbor will enhance its beauty. 

Lilium Bate- 
manni. — Quite 
as easy to grow 
as the tiger lily 
is this shallow- 
chaliced lily, un¬ 
spotted salmon 
or apricot tint¬ 
ed and facing 
upward. 11 

blooms in Au¬ 
gust and is one 
of the lilies for 
severe climates, 
enduring Win¬ 
ters without 
protection. 

Lilium Ex- 
celsum. — This 
lily is much the 
same in habit of 
growth and ap¬ 
pearance as can- 
didum, but its 
exquisite flow¬ 
ers of creamy 
buff are droop¬ 
ing and with re¬ 
flexed petals. It 

blooms in July and is fragrant, hardy, 
easily grown, and should be planted in 
Autumn. 

Canadense and Superbum. — There 
are several varieties of these graceful 
lilies, the flowers varying from rich yel¬ 
low to orange, spotted brown. In cul¬ 
tivation, they succeed in all kinds of soil 
and are especially valuable for naturaliz¬ 
ing in the grass or bordering brooklets. 

Martagon or Turk’s Cap Lily.; — 
There are several fine sorts; dalmati- 
cum, deep velvety purple, almost black, 
is one of the best. Chalcedonicum bears 
bright coral-red flowers, pendulous and 
with sharply reflexed petals. This lily 
should remain undisturbed for years to 
do its best. 

Tenuifolium. — This is the only lily 
brighter than Chalcedonicum. It is from 
Siberia, and requires protection; itis fine 
for blooming in pots, its drooping flowers 
of intense scarlet making it very striking. 

Auratum Lilies. — This variety is 
very successfully grown in pots during 
Summer and rested in Winter. 1 1 blooms 
in July or August and its immense blos¬ 
soms well repay all painstaking. It should 
be planted six or seven inches deep. 

Speciosum. — This is lancifolium under 
another name, rounding out the season 
by blooming in August and September. 
Its drooping* flowers are white shaded 
rose and crimson-spotted. It thrives in 
any position, increasing in size with 
every year and succeeds admirably in 
the Gulf States. It includes many 
beautiful varieties, from pure white 
to deep crimson. 


WHEN AND HOW 
TO PLANT. 



A SINGLE TRUSS OF CREAMY PHLOX. 


Planting at wrong seasons is a fre¬ 
quent cause of failure. Beginning with 
August for candidum, 
and September for 
excelsum , October 
serves well for the 
remainder. Even No¬ 
vember is better than Spring in mild 
localities. Plant the bulbs all the way 

from six inches 
deep in mild lo¬ 
calities to ten 
inches in se¬ 
vere climates, 
setting the bulb 
on an inch layer 
of coarse sand 
and drawing it 
around and 
over the bulb. 

Treating 
Wet Soil.— 
Positions where 
the groLind re¬ 
mains wet until 
May will rot lily 
bulbs. A raised 
bed is a prevent¬ 
ive. It should be 
nearly two feet 
above the level, 
and this is the 
way to make it: 
First place 
large stones, 
abou t eighteen 
inches through, 
irregularly over 
the ground, and fill in between the 
stones and even with the top, with a soil 
that is rich without recent additions of 
manure. If not rich, add leaf-mold. 

Lilies as Pot Plants. — All kinds do 
well in pots; sink them up to the rim in 
the ground or shade the pot itself to keep 
the roots cool. Deep pots are best, espe¬ 
cially for candidum and strong growers, 
but five or six inches are ample for specio¬ 
sum, elegans, etc., with smaller sizes for 
tenuifolium and the like. 

To grow hardy phlox is so simple that 
little instruction is needed. These beau¬ 
tiful perennials, with 

GROWING their wide range of color, 

HARDY PHLOX. succeed in almost any 
soil that is fertilized, 
but larger and more 
brilliant flowers are secured by annual 
mulchings of old rotted manure in 
Spring, and an occasional thorough 
soaking of water in droughty times. No 
flower serves better as a foil to bright 
colors or as a harmonizer than the lovely, 
creamy white shown in the foreground of 
the first illustration. The beauty of a sin¬ 
gle truss, though much reduced, appears 
in the picture on this page. Pinching 
back the tips in early Spring, before the 
buds appear, gives a broader mass of 
bloom with the loss, however, of the 
great pyramidal centre spike. 

Varieties. — Miss Lingard is a lovely, 
free-flowering white of the early-bloom¬ 
ing section, coming into flower in May. 
Indian Chief, Dr. Hornby and Lady Mus- 
grove are fine varieties of this section. 
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You Should 
Have One of 
These Books 


EREWITH are described 
five books containing prac¬ 
tical information that will be 
helpful and useful in every home. 

There must have been many 
times when you would have given 
more than the price of one of 
these books to get just one of 
their many valuable suggestions. 

These books are 

THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE VOICE 

Being a series of twelve papers on the culti¬ 
vation of The Speaking Voice, by Eleanor 
Georgen, Director of the National Dra¬ 
matic Conservatory, and one paper on The 
Singing Voice, by Madame Luisa Cap- 
piani. The price of this book has been 25 
cents—postage extra. We will deliver it 
postpaid for 15 cents. 

CHILD LIFE: 

Physical and Mental Development 

In twelve chapters. This is a very valuable 
book for the young mother. Former price 
with postage extra was 15 cents. We will 
deliver it postpaid for 10 cents. 

PARLOR PLANTS and 
WINDOW GARDENING 

This book is profusely illustrated and con¬ 
tains a fund of information for the lover of 
horticulture. Former price of this book 
was 25 cents — postage extra. We will 

deliver it postpaid for 15 cents. 

THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE 

By Grace Peckham Murray, M. D. Those 
who have read the “ Fountain of Youth” 
articles by the same author, which have 
appeared in The Delineator, need no 
further recommendation as to the value of 
this book. Former price 15 cents — postage 
extra. We will deliver it postpaid for 
10 cents. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 

The illustrations in this book are beautiful 
and are alone worth the selling price. In 
addition, there are seventeen chapters tell¬ 
ing all about the camera and its uses, 
special chapters being devoted to Negatives; 
Toning; Making Photography Pay; Devel¬ 
oping; Snow Pictures; Retouching; Print¬ 
ing on Fabrics, etc. The regular price of 
this book with postage extra was 25 cents. 
We will deliver it postpaid for 15 cents. 

Select the books you desire and 
order them by title. They will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price on the same day that the 
order is received. 


THE BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Limited 

Butterick Building, N. Y. 
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It Solves Difficulties 
It Prevents Perplexities 

It gives a survey at one 
glance of the whole field 
of present-day styles 
and fashions. 


II DOES THIS FOR ONLY 

TEN CENTS 


This small price will buy from 
any Butterick Agent anywhere 
the latest copy of the 

Butterick 

Metropolitan 

Fashions 

There is no compilation of fash¬ 
ion that is so complete in all its 
details as Metropolitan Fash¬ 
ions. It shows every conceiv¬ 
able modern style for all of the 
family except the men. It shows 
some styles for men in special 
garments. 

Any woman who is perplexed 
in relation to garments for her¬ 
self or for the household cannot 
afford to be without the splendid 
survey of fashion that is brought 
under her notice through its 
pages. 


TEN CENTS A COPY 

From any Butterick Agent 

By Mail, Twenty Cents 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 



BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 


A MONG the many beneficent works 
of women’s clubs, that pertaining 
to the “stamp-savings system” 
has accomplished a great deal of good in 
the eastern States. It is a simple system 
of savings by means of colored stamps, 
and its object is to teach the usefulness 
of thrift to people of .smallest means. 

This is the 
system: There 
is a central of- 
fice where 
stamps and 
stamp - cards 
can be obtained. 

Branch stations 
are established 
wherever a re¬ 
sponsible per¬ 
son thinks he 
(or she) can in¬ 
duce a number 
of persons to 
save, as in the 
public schools, 
boys’ and girls’ 
clubs,large 
shops and fac- 
tories. The 
head of such a 
station, or 
treasurer, ob¬ 
tains from the 
central station 
as many stamp- 
cards as he ex¬ 
pects to have 
depositors, and 
buys there 
stamps of dif¬ 
ferent denomi¬ 
nations. Each person who becomes a 
depositor receives a card, and the treas¬ 
urer sells him stamps amounting to 
his deposit. These stamps are really 
receipts, and are only good when pasted 
on the card. When the treasurer has 
sold all his stamps, he has got back the 
whole amount of the money he paid 
out for his original outfit at the central 
office, and with this money he can buy 
the next set of stamps. A branch sta¬ 
tion can be opened anywhere, w T ith from 
$5.00 to $25.00 as the original advance. 
The depositor who wishes to deposit, as 
1 have said, buys stamps to the amount 
of the sum to be deposited. When his 
card is full of stamps, which he has care¬ 
fully pasted on, he presents this card to 
the treasurer, who pays him back the 
money they have cost. The card is then 
sent to the central office, where it is 
paid for again to the treasurer, so that 
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the person acting as treasurer is fully 
reimbursed for all he advances. The 
depositors are urged, as soon as they 
have saved up five dollars, to open an 
account with some savings bank. 

Now, how does the woman’s club 
come into this work? As a rule, through 
the public schools. The method is, 

first, to secure 
the permission 
of the school 
superintendent, 
and then that 
of school princi¬ 
pals and teach¬ 
ers; then to ob- 
tain,free of 
charge, as many 
stamp-cards as 
one expects to 
use, from the 
Stamp - Savings 
Society (5 Park 
Square, Bos¬ 
ton), remem¬ 
bering that all 
money original¬ 
ly invested is 
refunded by the 
Society when 
the cards are 
returned w i t h 
the requisite 
stamps at¬ 
tached, and 
that actual ex- 
pense to the 
club is only the 
postage or ex- 
pressage used 
in securing and 
returning supplies. The amount of orig¬ 
inal capital, of course, must be varied 
according to local needs. The princi¬ 
pals of schools often cooperate by dis¬ 
tributing stamps and receiving the money 
for the same. When a child has accum¬ 
ulated stamps amounting to three dol¬ 
lars, the teacher withdraws it from the 
stamp system and deposits it in a local 
savings bank in the child’s name. 

“Ten years ago,” said a woman, 
at a recent club luncheon -where I 
happened to be, “the men and the 
philanthropic organizations were giving 
us the cold shoulder everywhere. We 
could not even induce them to consider 
taking up any sort of work with us; 
but to-day they all come to us, and we 
are expected to do not only our own 
work, but theirs, too.” There are few 
public meetings, now, where women 



MRS. D. W. STANDROD, PRESIDENT IDAHO 
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may attend at all, that the State 
Federations are not called upon to lend 
a helping hand. Civic Leagues, Indus¬ 
trial Associations, Consumers’ Leagues 
Forestry Associations, Legislative Com¬ 
mittees, Pure Food Associations, Civil 
Service Reformers—everybody calls on 
the club woman to “ Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.” And, strange 
to say, though their work is multiplied 
a dozen times, there is scarcely any¬ 
thing said nowadays about overdoing 
and attempting too much. The General 
Federation has standing committees on 
Art, Child Labor, Civics, Education, 
Forestry, Civil Service Reform, Plouse- 
hold Economics, Literature, Libraries, 
Legislative, Industrial, Pure Food and 
Reciprocity. The State Federations 
have all these, too, with the exception 
of a few of the younger ones, which 
have to begin with fewer committees. 

Speaking of the smaller Federations, 
Idaho has now a State Federation, with 
Mrs. D. W. Standrod of Pocatello as 
president. Mrs. Decker calls it “her 
first-born,” and sent it her blessing 
when it was formed in Boise last Janu¬ 
ary. Eighteen members, representing 
1,200 club women, were in at the be¬ 
ginning, and if the district Federations 
of Idaho, which have been doing splendid 
work for some years, are a forerunner of 
its success, we can expect a brilliant 
career for this latest of the State Feder¬ 
ations. Committees were appointed at 
the start on educational, legislative and 
historical work. With the ballot in the 
hands of the women of Idaho, great re¬ 
sults are looked for on the following bills 
now up for consideration in that State— 
Juvenile Court, Married Women’s Prop¬ 
erty Rights and Child Labor. 

CLUB STUDY OUTLINE. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Birthplace and early life of Irving. Prepa¬ 
ration for a literary career. What were his 
first literary productions ? 

Who was the only American who made 
literature a profession before Irving ? What 
was the condition of letters when he began 
to write? New York in Irving’s day. 

Thackeray’s opinion of Irving, and the re¬ 
verse. Scott’s idea of Irving. Who was 
Irving’s literary model ? His first service to 
the life and literature of his age. Did his work 
reflect different phases of life in his day in 
every instance? His most elaborate work. 

How was his History of New York received, 
and what effect did it have? Which of his books 
did most to establish his literary reputation ? 

Scope of the Sketch Book: Does it give 
any insight into Irving’s character and dis¬ 
position? Which of his books is practically 
a continuation of the Sketch Book ? 

Trace the Rip Van Winkle legend back to 
its source. In what respect does Joseph Jef¬ 
ferson’s Rip Van Winkle differ from Irving’s? 
Is there a moral to the tale ? 

Friendship of Walter Scott for Irving. 
What effect did they have on each other? 
Irving and Ivanhoe. With what two artists 
did Irving have a strong friendship ? 

^ Describe “ Sunnyside.” Irving’s sojourn in 
Spain. His reception on his return to Amer¬ 
ica.^ Pen picture of Irving at home. 

The romance in his life. Did it have an 
influence on his destiny and after career? 
Describe the spot in which he was buried. 

Was he a typical American writer? What 
was his most marked characteristic? Who 
called his work “ highly picturesque ” ? What 
effect did he have on the literature of America 
immediately following him ? 

for August, 1Q05 



Anniversaries 


W E HAVE just issued the most com¬ 
prehensive book on the subject of 
“Weddings and Wedding Anni¬ 
versaries” that has ever been published. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, and no province 
of etiquette or good form in connection with 
weddings has been considered too trivial to 
be overlooked. Many forms of ceremony 
precede, attend and follow a wedding — 
all are clearly explained, according to the 
conventionalities and observances of the best 
society and general custom. The book is 
replete with 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

Among the many interesting chapters are “The Engagement,” with its gifts, 
showers and parties; The Brides Trousseau, ’ with various illustrations for the 
bridal veil and suggestions for “The Bridesmaids’ Gowns”; the necessary 
preparations before the wedding and the correct attire for the men of the bridal 
party. Other interesting chapters contain up-to-date forms for the invitation 
and announcement cards in all the fashionable lettering; “The Duties of the 
Bride s and Groom s Attendants ; “At the Church’ and “The Home Wedding.” 

The Wedding Feast” is entertainingly described in text and illustrations, 
and includes illustrated menus for the most elaborate dinner or simplest collation. 

The Wedding Tour”; “The Assumption of Expense”; “ The Bride’s 
Luncheon and The Farewell Bachelor Dinner” are fully discussed, and 
The Etiquette of Wedding Presents” is given its share of attention. 

A chapter on “Wedding Anniversaries” is full of suggestions for pleasant 
and appropriate celebrations. Each of the different periods are named and fully 
explained. Taking it all in all, the book—“Weddings and Wedding Anniver¬ 
saries —contains so many points of value in connection with the subject that 
any one of the many helpful suggestions, when used, will be found in itself 
worth many times the price of the book—25 cents, postage prepaid. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 
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Embroideries^ 
Their Stitches 




JUST 

OUT 



The fascinating art of embroidery al¬ 
ways appeals to the needle-woman. We 
have just published a book entitled “Em¬ 
broideries and Their Stitches,” includ¬ 
ing the newest styles of embroidery, as 
well as the staple embroideries that al¬ 
ways retain their hold. These embroid¬ 
eries are each given individual chapters, 
beautifully illustrated, with the method 
of working lucidly treated. The field 
covers the very popular Eyelet Work, 
French Embroidery, Mountmellick Em¬ 
broidery, Hardanger, etc. ; Hedebo or 
Danish Cut Work; a chapter on Em¬ 
broidered Shirt-Waists; another devoted 
entirely to Infants’ Wear, and another 
on the Marking of Lingerie and House¬ 
hold Linen. The various embroideries 
for the table include centre-pieces, doilies, 
etc., which are fully illustrated. Em¬ 
broideries characteristic of oriental and 
other foreign countries are given propor¬ 
tionate recognition. 

These are a few only of the many chapters 
devoted to embroideries. It is the most compre¬ 
hensive and up-to-date book on the subject, in¬ 
cluding as it also does innumerable fancy stitches, 
details of the designs illustrated, etc. For the 
purpose of training beginners these stitches with 
instructions are arranged from the simplest out¬ 
line to those difficult of execution, and are 
appended as being applicable to other purposes, 
many of which will readily suggest themselves to 
the adept embroiderer. 

This valuable book should be in every home 
where sewing and needlework are done, it 
contains 112 pages and is fully illustrated. 
Price 25 cents ; postage prepaid. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
Butterick Building, New York City 



S YLVIA is a girl friend of mine who 
has a talent for story-writing — a 
small talent—but one that may 
be cultivated. Occasionally she has 
had short stories accepted by the editor 
of a magazine. She has a bright, 
clever imagination; her characters are 
lifelike; they live and talk naturally, 
and her stories have action and move¬ 
ment. She tells me that she loves 
books — “the sort of books that wake 
you up and make you think, and 
make you feel capable of any undertak¬ 
ing.” A great gift of joy is hers in her 
imagination, when she reads Tennyson, 
or sees a beautiful picture or sunset or 
landscape. In one of her letters she 
asks me, “How can I know that I have 
a spark of talent ? I think a person with 
talent can prove it. I cannot — I feel 
and see things, but the ideas fly away 
when I try to write them. I have a 
great longing to write. I have tried over 
and over again to crush it down and say 
it is all nonsense, but it will rise up again, 
and I cannot help loving it. Stories 
often tumble all over each other in my 
mind. I feel impelled to write them, 
but I shut myself from them or do some¬ 
thing else to escape the longing which 
does not seem worth while noticing. 
What should I do? What is the good 
of thinking and feeling if you cannot 
write your thoughts? What are aims 
and longings for, anyway? If God has 
an ideal for every one of us, why do we 
not know what it is, so we could at 
least try to reach it? Mental growing 
pains are tiresome sometimes. Would 
it be better to crush down longings and 
aims, if we cannot reach them?” 

Sylvia’s letters have interested me 
deeply. I have tried to point out to her 
and to other girls that talent is God’s 
gift. It is not to be “crushed down.” 
It is a duty to use and develop it, but 
nothing can be done without hard work 
and perseverance. Talent is long 
patience. The way to prove any talent 
is by effort, struggle, practice — some¬ 
times by discouragement, disappoint¬ 
ment and willingness to try again. Be¬ 
tween the lines of Sylvia’s letters may be 
detected a certain sort of laziness and a 
mistaken belief that success in writing 
comes by nature or not at all. The 
stirrings, longings and poetic or tragic 
fancies which tumble over in her mind 
are of no value unless they stir up a 
willingness to be practical and test 
ability by long study and earnest work: 
Music, painting, architecture, law, medi- 
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cine must be learned by years of tech¬ 
nical training. Writing is an art, and to 
learn it is not easy. The way to learn to 
write is to write. Ideas will fly away 
unless you learn to control and com¬ 
mand them. You must appreciate the 
value of discipline in any vocation. An 
artist must learn to observe things which 
are not noticed by the ordinary eye, 
must acquire a sense of proportion, must 
learn to see form, qualities of light, shade 
and color; a musician must develop a 
perfect sense of tone and touch. 

If you have a story in mind, know 
what you intend to do with your charac¬ 
ters. Know what the beginning and 
the end of the story will be. See the 
important parts of the whole. The 
parts of a picture must be harmonious, 
complete; must “hang together,” as 
artists say. Avoid confusion. Do not 
let your imagination run “like quick¬ 
silver,” or it may run away from you. 
Command the imagination; train it, or 
your talent is lost. 

Begin by writing about something 
that you have seen — something about 
which you know. Do not write of 
imaginary things until experience, prac¬ 
tice and study have taught you how to 
cultivate your ideas. Keep your story 
true to fact, nature and personal traits. 
See your characters in your mind’s eye; 
live with them; learn their points of 
view. Write your story and put it 
away. Read it over after some months 
as though it were written by someone 
else, and judge of it accordingly. If you 
are fair and just to yourself you will see 
where it needs cutting or changing. 

If you would learn to write, believe 
that you need the education of ex¬ 
perience, observation, keen insight into 
life. You must read the best fiction and 
poetry; the best books of history and 
travel. Read the best writers—not to 
imitate their style, but to form a knowl¬ 
edge of the difference between good 
literature and trash. The whole world 
of literature is open before you. Mat¬ 
thew Arnold tells you in his Essays in 
Criticism , “There can be no more useful 
help for discovering what poetry belongs 
to the class of the truly excellent, and 
can therefore do us the most good, than 
to have always in one’s mind lines and 
expressions of the great masters and to 
apply them as a touchstone to other 
poetry.” 

This rule applies equally to prose. 
Remember that rhythm and melody 
belong to prose as well as to poetry. 
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Your ear needs to be trained to under¬ 
stand the best in literature. You must 
learn to choose, compare and to keep the 
judgment practised. Shakespeare, Shel¬ 
ley, Browning, Emerson and Tennyson 
will stimulate your mind. Thackeray, 
George Eliot and Hawthorne w T ill inter¬ 
est you, if you study the men and 
women in their books with a wish to un¬ 
derstand the secrets of human thought 
and character. 

Avoid sensational novels. The habit 
of reading trashy novels will prove fatal 
to taste and grace in writing. 

You must be willing to practise writing 
on commonplace, practical subjects. 
Instead of dreaming away valuable 
hours in impossible realms, take a simple 
subject and tell of it in the simplest 
words you can find. Facility and style 
in writing are to be won only by hard 
work. Even Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the master of style, plodded, struggled 
and sometimes threw aside pen and 
paper and went out in his garden to dig 
when he felt disc'ouraged. He was very 
exact about choosing expressive words. 
After a turn in his garden he went back 
refreshed to his literary labors. But 
there were weeks and months of ill- 
health for him when going out of doors 
was impossible. One of the most 
pathetic as well as inspiring pictures in 
one's mind of Stevenson is of when, in 
spite of illness and suffering, he sat up 
in bed, writing bravely and never giving 
up. Stevenson has told us how he 
trained himself in grace and skill in writ¬ 
ing. In his youth he was pointed out as 
an idler, yet he carried two books — one 
to read, one to write in. As he walked, 
his mind was busy fitting what he saw 
with appropriate words. When ho sat 
by the roadside he would read, or note 
down the features of the scene. Thus he 
lived with words. What he wrote was 
for no ulterior use. It was written 
consciously for practise. 

A letter which I have on my desk may 
be taken as a specimen of many I receive 
on a similar subject. “I would like very 
much,” says the writer, ‘‘to take up 
journalism. Does it require preparatory 
study?” The inquiry comes as though 
writing were the last thing in the world 
requiring education or intelligence. A 
few questions may help a girl to decide 
whether she has any talent for news¬ 
paper work. Do you take an interest 
in reading the best magazines and news¬ 
papers? Do you ever think of an inci¬ 
dent, or a fact in your personal knowl¬ 
edge, or a subject, as something appro¬ 
priate for a paper? Are you able to 
write an interesting letter? 

If you have the instinct for knowing 
what the newspapers and magazines 
want, you will be able to follow that 
guide. This instinct is something which 
cannot be learned even by hard work. 
It tells you what to do and how to do it. 

Among the books which may be of 
practical use to the student are Talks on 
Writing English, by Arlo Bates; The 
Alphabet of Rhetoric, by Rossiter John¬ 
son, and Meiklejohn’s Art of Writing 
English. 
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“Fashions m New York” 

These outline drawings represent the figures 
contained in the article “Fashions in New 
York,” on pages 173 and 174, and the numbers 
of the patterns are given by which the de¬ 
signs may be developed. 



8488 — Ladies’ Petti¬ 
coat Skirt. 20 to 36 in¬ 
ches waist; 9 sizes. Price, 
20 Cents. 



8557-Ladies’ Tea 
Gown or Wrapper. 
32 to 44 inches bust; 7 
sizes. Price, 20 
Cents. 



8254—Ladies’ Mati¬ 
nee or Dressing Sack. 
32 to 44 inches bust; 7 
sizes. Price, 20 Cents. 

8546—Ladies’ Petti¬ 
coat Skirt. 20 to 36 in¬ 
ches waist; 9 sizes. 
Price, 20 Cents. 




Butterick Patt 

ARE NOW 
SOLD FOR 

10c., 15c. and 



8531 — Misses’ o r 
Girls’ Shirt-Waist. 6 
to 16 years; 6 sizis. 
Price, 15 Cents 
853 7 — Misses’ 
Eleven-Gored Skirt. 
10 to 16 years; 7 sizes. 
Price, 15 Cents. 



8516 — Misses’ or 
Gil ls’ Waist. 6 to 16 
years; 6 sizes. Price, 
15 Cents. 

8502 — Misses’ or 
Girls’ Princess or Cor¬ 
sage Skirt. 6 to 16 
years; 6 sizes. Price, 
15 Cents. 



8513 — Girls’ Rus¬ 
sian Dress. 5 to 14 
years; 10 sizes. Price, 
20 Cents. 


erns 


20c. 
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| WHITE WEAR 

FOR LADIES, MISSES 
AND CHILDREN 


The patterns are obtainable in the sizes 
quoted from The Butterick Publishing 
Co. (Ltd.) and its Agents generally. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 

BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


J 



8489 —Ladies’ Cor¬ 
set-Cover. 30 to 46 in¬ 
ches bust; 9 sizes. 15 
cents. 



8341 — Ladies’ Cor¬ 
set-Cover. 32 to 44 in¬ 
ches bust; 7 sizes. 15 
cents. 



8379 —Ladies’ Seam¬ 
less Corset-Cover. 32 to 
46 inches bust; 8 sizes. 
15 cents. 



8045 — Ladies’ Cor¬ 
set-Cover. 30 to 45 in¬ 
ches bust; 9 sizes. 15 
cents. 







738 7 — Ladies’ Cor¬ 
set-Cover Slipped Over 
the Head. 30 to 46 ins. 
bust; 9 sizes. 15 cents. 


7684 —Ladies’ Corset-Cover, with or with¬ 
out the Yoke-Tucker or Peplum. 32 to 44 
inches bust; 7 sizes, 15 cents. 



7152—Ladies' Circu¬ 
lar or One-Piece Corset- 
Cover. 32 to 44 inches 
bust; 7 sizes. 15 cents. 



8394—Ladies’ French Corset-Cover and Open 8608 —Ladies’Corset-Cover and Drawers in 

DrawersinOne. 30 to 46 ins. bust; 9 sizes. 15cents. One. 32 to 46 inches bust; 8 sizes. 15 cents. 



7238 —Ladies’ Chemise or Corset-Cover and 
Under-Skirt in One. 32 to 44 inches bust; 4 sizes. 
15 cents. 


8546—Ladies’ Five-Gored Petticoat-Skirt. 20 
to 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 20 cents. 



8354 —Ladies’ Chemise or Corset-Cover 
and Under-Skirt in One. 32 to 44 inches 
bust; 7 sizes. 15 cents. 


8322—Ladies’ Circular Petticoat-Skirt. 20 
to 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 20 cents. 







8023—Ladies’ Five Gored Short Petticoat or 
Under-Skirt. 20 to 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 15 
cents. 


7634—Misses’ or Girls’ Five-Gored Petti¬ 
coat or'Slip Skirt. Ages, 6 to 16 years; 6 
sizes. 15 cents. 


THE LUCKY-PIECE 

(Continued from page 255) 

campfire not far away, for my heart 
of hearts grows hungry for his face.” 

Rising, he led them to the adjoining 
room. 

“This was my first hut,” he said. “It 
is now my store-house, where, like the 
squirrels, I gather for the Winter. I 
hoard my grain here, and there is a pit 
below where I keep my other stores from 
freezing. There in the corner is my mill 
-—the mortar stones that primitive peo¬ 
ple have always used—and here you see 
I have provided for my water supply 
from the spring. The ( mountains have 
furnished me with everything—com¬ 
panions, shelter, clothing and food, 
savors—even salt, for just above a deer 
lick I found a small trickle from which 
I have evaporated my supply. Year by 
year 1 have added to my house — making 
it, as you have seen, a part of the forest 
itself — that it might be less discover¬ 
able; 1 hough chiefly because I loved to 
build somewhat as the wild creatures 
build, to know the intimate companion¬ 
ship of the living trees, and to be with 
the birds and squirrels as one of their 
household.” 

They passed out into the open air, 
and to a little plot of cultivated ground 
shut in by the thick forest. It was an 
orderly garden, with well-kept paths, 
and walks of old-fashioned posies. It 
was near sunset, and a chorus of birds 
were shouting in the tree tops. Com¬ 
ing from the dim cabin, with its faded 
fire and its story of human sorrow, into 
this bright living-place was like stepping 
from the enchantment of the play into 
the daylightof reality. Frank praised the 
various wonders in a subdued voice, while 
Constance found it difficult to speak at 
all. Presently, when they were ready to 
go, the hermit brought the basket and 
the large trout. 

“You must take so fine a prize home,” 
he said. “I do not care for it.” Then 
he looked steadily at Constance and 
added: “The likeness to her I loved 
eludes me by daylight. It must have been 
a part, of my shadows and my dreams.” 

Constance lifted her eyes tremblingly 
to the thin, fine, weatherbeaten face 
before her. In spite of the ravage of 
years and illness she saw, beneath it all, 
the youth of long ago, and she realized 
what he had suffered. 

“I thank you for what you have told 
us to-day,” she said, almost inaudibly. 
“It shall be — it is — very sacred to me.” 

“And to me,” echoed Frank, holding 
out his hand. 

He led them down the steep hillside 
by a hidden way to the point where the 
trail crossed the upper brook, just below 
the fall. 

A moment later he had grasped their 
hands, bidden them a fervent godspeed, 
and disappeared into the bushes. The 
sun was already dipping behind the 
mountain tops, and they did not linger, 
but rapidly and almost in silence made 
their way down the mountain. 

(To be continued.) 
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[TO VARIOUS SUBSCRIBERS : — We no 

NOT GIVE ADDRESSES IN THESE COLUMNS. 

Correspondents desiring replies by 

MAIL SHOULD ENCLOSE A STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE.] 



7 0 15 — Girls’ 4-Gored Petticoat 
Skirt. Ages, to 12 years; 7 sizes. 
10 cents. 



7774 — Girls’ Petticoat. 
Ages, Yi to 12 years; 7 
sizes. 10 cents. 



819 1—Child’s Petticoat. 
Ages, Yi to 12 years. 7 
sizes. 10 cents. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 

Delineator: —For weaving old silk into 
portieres, the silk should be cut about an inch 
wide. If the silk is very light, it must be cut a 
little wider. When cut, sew the pieces together 
and wind into balls, but as a rule see that the 
pieces sewed together are not more than a 
yard long. About one and a quarter pounds of 
silk are required to make one square yard of 
portieres. The “hit and miss” effect produced 
by varied color silks is the style of weaving 
used the most. For this, care should be taken 
never to sew two pieces of silk of the same color 
together and to try to have the same mixture in 
every ball. If you prefer a striped effect, sew six 
or seven yards of silk of the same color together. 
The usual widths for weaving portieres are 36 
inches, 45 inches and 52 inches. You can use 
almost every scrap of silk, long or short, straight 
or bias, old or new. But if you use satin or vel¬ 
vet, be sure you fold the cotton back in and 
tack it, or otherwise it will show and spoil the 
effect. 

L. E. S.:—Devil cake is made thus: Custard 
part:—A cupful of grated chocolate, 1 -2 cupful of 
sweet milk, a cupful of brown sugar, the yolk of 
one egg, a teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir all to¬ 
gether in a granite or porcelain saucepan, cook 
slowly, and set it away to cool. Cake part: — A 
cupful of brown sugar, 1-2 cupful of butter, 2 
cupfuls of flour, 1-2 cupful of sweet milk, 2 
eggs. Cream the butter, sugar and yolks of 
eggs; add milk, sifted flour and whites of eggs 
beaten stiff; beat all together and then stir in 
the custard. Lastly, add a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a little warm water. This makes a 
large loaf that keeps indefinitely, and it is worth 
all the trouble of making; a more attractive 
cake, however, is made by baking the batter in 
jelly tins and putting it together with the filling- 
named below. The contrast of black cake and 
snowy filling is beautiful. Very few layer cakes 
keep more than a few days, but this one is im¬ 
proved by being made a week at least before it 
is needed. Filling:—A cupful of brown sugar, 
a cupful of white sugar, a cupful of water, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Boil until thick like 
candy and stir in the beaten whites of two eggs 
and a quarter of a pound of marshmallows. 
Boil up again and place it upon the cake, letting 
each layer of filling cool before putting the cake 
on top of it, or use a collar of stiff white paper 
to keep the filling from running out. White 
sugar may be used throughout this recipe if 
preferred. 

O. K.:—To make plain kisses: Take the whites 
of four eggs and beat to a stiff froth, adding one- 
half pound of powdered sugar. The more the 
eggs and sugar are beaten together the stiffer 
the confection will be. Bake in a moderate oven 
on wet paper laid upon hardwood boards cut to 
fit the oven. French kisses are made thus: 
Dissolve three cupfuls of granulated sugar and 
a pinch of cream of tartar in sufficient water. 
When this syrup reaches boiling point, add a 
grated cocoanut, and boil, stirring continuously 
until it will “ thread then remove from the 
fire, add a drop of the blue coloring, and stir 
with a small wooden paddle until creamy. 
Then drop the kisses from a small pan having a 
lip upon sheets of tin, cutting the drops from 
the lip by means of a wire. The drops should, 
be about an inch and a half in diameter. We 
know of no method by which you may renew 
the border on your parasol. Have it re-covered. 

Mrs. M. V. B.: — Oil of turpentine, alcohol or 
benzine will remove stains made by oil colors, 
varnish or resin. 

Mrs. C. K. R.: — The process,of dry cleaning 
curtains successfully is known only to the pro¬ 
fessional scourer. 



8 4 8 2 — Ladies’ Empire 
Night-Gown. 32 to 42 inches 
bust; 6 sizes. 15 cents. 



8 3 7 7 — Ladies’ Chemise 
Night-Gown, Slipped Over 
the Head. 32 to 44 inches 
bust; 4 sizes. 15 cents. 


8188 Ladies’ Night-Gown. 
32 to 44 inches bust; 4 sizes. 
15 cents. 




8113 — Ladies’ Chemise Night- 
Gown. 32 to 44 inches bust; 4 
sizes. 15 cents. 


8 2 8 0— Misses’ or Girls’ 
Chemise Night-Gown. Ages, 2 
to 16 years; 8 sizes. 10 cents. 



8519 — Ladies’ Night-Gown; 
32 to 44 inches bust; 4 sizes. 
15 cents. 




7 5 2 0 — Misses’ or Girls’ 
Night-Gown. Ages, 4 to 16 
years; 7 sizes. 15 cents. 



8 5 6 6 — Misses’ or Girls’ 
Sack Night-Gown. Ages, 8 
tol6years; Ssizes. lOcents. 


7792 — Child’s Bishop Night- 
Gown. Ages, 1 to 7 years; 
4 sizes. 10 cents. 







8222—Ladies’ French Cir¬ 
cular Open Drawers, with Deep 
Yoke. 20 to 36 inches waist; 
9 sizes. 15 cents. 


6418 — Ladies’ Full Open Draw¬ 
ers. 20 to 36 inches waist; 9 
sizes. 15 cents. 


8037 — Ladies’ Dart-Fitted 
French Open Drawers. 20 
to 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 
15 cents. 




7813 — Ladies’ Dart-Fitted 
French Closed Drawers. 20 to 
36 inches waist; 9 sizes, 15 
cents. 



7409 — Misses’ 
or Girls’ Closed 
French Drawers. 
Ages, 8 to 16 
years ; 5 sizes. 
10 cents. 



7798 — Misses’ or 
Girls’ Closed Knick¬ 
erbocker Drawers. 
Ages, 2 to 16 years; 8 
sizes. 10 cents. 



8314 — Child’s 
Drawers, with Ex¬ 
tra Wide Stride. 
Ages, 1 to 9 years; 
9 sizes. 10 cents. 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 



A Word to Mothers: 

The Rubens Shirt isa veritable life-preserver. No child should 
be without it. 11 affords full protection to lungs and abdomen,thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no matter what 
any unprogressive dealer may say. 1 f he doesn t keep it write to 
us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 
of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 




No Duttons 

Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,23*5. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 

The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on every 
garment — 

cJc? 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth to 
nine years. Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars, with price 
list, free. Manufactured by 

RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, CHICAGO 



is a story of a summer love match, well told and beautifully illustrated ,3 


\ The small picture above only suggests the real charm of these illus-yljj 
4 trations. As a bit of readable fiction the story is well worth writingjfps 
I for. It is contained in a handsomely bound book of 128 pages, 

I portion of which is devoted to the attractive mountain and lake resorts ||*; 
I along the Lackawanna Railroad. It is a book you will like to see. ItJT, 
0 may be had by sending 10 cents in postage stamps to T. W. Lee® 
neral Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York 
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(Continued.) 

DRESS 


L. L. S.: — Wash your black lawn in the ordi¬ 
nary way and stiffen it with invisible starch, 
which may be used for silk, crepe and every 
kind of dark goods without injury to their ap¬ 
pearance. 

Mrs. H. II.:—If you send us your full name 
and address, enclosing a stamped envelope and 
repeating your questions, we will answer you by 
mail. 

II. V. R.:—Wash your brilliantine skirt in 
the ordinary way, using good, pure soap. Rinse 
in clearwater, hang in a shady place to dry and 
press under a cloth, with a moderately warm 
iron. 

C. A. R.Wear a self-colored silk petticoat 
with your blue silk mousseline dress. 

Old Subscriber: —Your white shirt-waist 
will develop stylishly by waist pattern No. 
8501 or No. 8551, price 20 cents each, and illus¬ 
trated in The Delineator for July. Follow 
pattern 8501 in making the simulated box-plait. 
The label accompanying the pattern will give 
you all the other information you desire. You 
may wear the taffeta skirt and silk waist to the 
wedding. Shirt-waist suits of all materials are 
stylish. Use shirt-waist No. 8526, price 20 cents, 
and skirt No. 8382, which costs the same, for the 
calico, with black pipings for decoration. 

Mabel M. S. :—It will be best to have 
the dresses dry cleansed by a scourer, or you 
may clean them with gasoline. A satisfactory 
means of renovating soiled articles is to use a 
large basin, half filling it with gasoline. Put 
into this the garment, dip it up and down, in 
and out, many times, rubbing between the 
hands, as in ordinary washing, any soiled parts 
or spots until they become effaced. Rinse out 
well in clean gasoline, squeeze out all of the 
fluid well, shake thoroughly, and hang out in 
the sun until dry. If you think the material 
will stand it, wash them in the ordinary way 
with a good soap and iron under a fine white 
cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A Subscriber: —Your failure in cake mak¬ 
ing is probably not due to the flour. Perhaps 
you do not beat or mix the cake properly. The 
more quickly the latter is done the lighter and 
finer will be the cake. The sugar should be 
fine granulated in nearly all cases. Powdered 
sugar makes a dry cake, coarse granulated 
sugar does not melt, and the cake made with it 
is coarse and heavy. The baking is as im¬ 
portant as the mixing. For most kinds the 
oven should be rather slow. _ If it be too hot 
for sponge cake the cake will sometimes rise 
very high and fall again. In any case it would 
be coarse grained and tough. A good test for 
sponge cake is to put a piece of white paper in 
the oven, close the door and open it in five 
minutes. If the paper be a rich yellow the 
oven is right; if it be light yellow, the oven is 
too cool, or if a dark brown it is too hot. 

M. F.:—For h. d. c. (half double crochet ), 
throw the thread over the hook and take up a 
stitch of the foundation or work, throw the 
thread over again, and draw through all three 
loops on the hook together. Take up every 
stitch in the same way. 

Kate :—Boil your pots and pans for a few 
hours in a boilerful of water made very strong 
with washing soda and soap and rinse in clear 
hot water. This will remove all grease. 

M. E. M.:—Mildew, generally speaking, is 
not affected by chemicals, though it sometimes 
yields to their action. It may best be treated 
with a stiff paste made by boiling down‘Castile 
soap shavings, spreading a thick layer of this 
upon the stain and scattering over it some 
powdered potash. Moisten slightly with water 
and bleach out on the grass. 
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—back to nature 

Return to the old-time 
wholesome whole wheat food 
of our fore-fathers. 

Buy a package of Egg-O- 
See and use it to-morrow 
morning. 

When you dip your spoon 
into its golden-brown flakes 
you will realize that at last 
there is a delicious tempting 
dish made from the whole 
wheat. 

Egg-O-See is made from 
the perfect grains of the 
choicest white wheat, con¬ 
taining all the vital ele¬ 
ments that make for buoy¬ 
ant health and good digestion. 

It is Nature’s perfect food, 
and satisfies your craving for 
“something good to eat.” 

Perfect digestion means 
life power, energy and a ro¬ 
bust well-being. Attain it by 
eating Egg-O-See. 

Egg-O-See is sold in air¬ 
tight interlined packages, in¬ 
suring purity and freshness. 

Best food irx summer 

If you can find a grocer who does not 
sell Egg-O-See, send 11 s his name and 
ten cents, mentioning this periodical and 
we will send you a full-sized package 
prepaid. Address, The Egg-O-See 
Company, Quincy, Ill. 

In Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
territory, the price is 15 cents; two pack¬ 
ages for 25 cents. 
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WITH THE ONLY PERFECT SIFTER 


rVlOLET 

lAI.C'Po'WDt 
^COLGATE & a 

Sk Mtw VO** 

v.S.A M I 


OUR 

NEW 

WAY 


THE 

OLD 

WAY 


We Couldn't Improve the Powder , 
so We Improved the Box 


Your Fingers Get the Benefit 


The particular woman does not want to use her finger nails for anything that will mar 
them. The illustration above shows that our new sifter cannot injure soft hands and 
manicured finger nails as do the old-fashioned boxes. It is as smoothly finished as a 
piece of Sterling Silver, turns as easily as the stem of your watch, concentrates the fall 
of the powder on any desired spot, and, best of all, costs you no more. 

Our powder is a wonderful combination of the best toilet and medicinal qualities. 
Its uses are manifold, and every one from the head of the house down to the baby needs 
it in one wry or another, especially ‘n warm weather. 
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